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A Message of Hope for the Pacific Northwest" 


[By J. J. Donovan, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. ] 





You meet at the close of a victorious war, wounds and illness that we might live in safety. Columbia River and the Sound ports today. 


| waged by the free peoples of the world for the | Those who come back should not only find ‘‘the — _Idleness of these ships under existing conditions 

preservation of individual rights and national home fires burning’’ but the old job waiting. is inexcusable. Revision of our shipping laws 
liberty, to consider problems of peace. Similar The continuance of the great prosperity of is most urgent. 

meetings have been held in many places during the past year depends: Third: Congress should enact a_ trading 
the last sixty days and men will continue to First: On the maintenance of amicable re- tariff that we may meet our competitors on an 
| meet frequently for conference and counsel until lations, codperation and mutual understanding even basis the world over. 

industry resumes its peace-time swing. between employers and employees. During the Fourth: We must seek markets, advertise 

You represent an industry essential to the con- last year the Loyal Legion, a great, patriotic our products and deliver all goods strictly equal 

struction of proper homes for the great mass of | union of employers and employees, has settled to sample, on time and with support from our 

the people, and on the willingness of the com- every question that arose without the loss of bankers equal to that given competitors. 

mon people of the United States to purchase a single day’s production. No other organiza With these conditions fulfilled we are entering 

your product at present or better prices de- tion in the United States has such a record. It upon an era of construction, development and 

pends your ability to maintain wages and run numbers 130,000 members and today at Port- general advancement surpassing any we have 
| your mills, land, Ore., is reorganizing on a peace basis to ever known, which will continue for years. We 
| It is generally believed that the opening of — cover all branches of the lumber business, in- have among us a small but virulent and loud- 
| spring will see a very heavy demand for build cluding shingles. The Loyal Legion should have voiced element which preaches the overthrow of 


ing material and that because of the high prices the support of every employer and employee — the existing order, established under our Dee- 
obtained for all farm products the farmers will who believes in peace, progress and fair dealing laration of Independence and the Constitution, 


be able and willing to pay proper prices for lum- in industry. and the substitution of Bolshevism. Such agi- 
ber and shingles. Because of this organization, developed by tators, if foreign-born, should be sent back to 
With the war stopping at the beginning of — Gen, Disque to insure the production of airplane — the land from which they came; if native, then 
| winter; with all Government airplane and gen material, John D, Ryan, head of aircraft pro to the penitentiary. 
| eral contracts canceled; with ship building cur- duction, was able to say to me in Washington We stood today in silent tribute to a great 
tailed and railroad purchases slow, it is but one month ago: ‘‘The Northwest may feel American, His soul has gone to join the gallant 
natural that there should be some uncertainty — proud that no airplane was delayed for lack of — spirit of his son, killed on the fields of France 
and hesitation at the present time. Mills and — proper wood material at any time during the for freedom. His words will long be an in- 
camps, crowded to the limit during nearly two — past year.’’ — ~ spiration to all Americans worthy of the name. 
years of war, require extensive repairs which are An organization which produced 174,000,000 Here is part of his message read at the meet- 
heing made. About 50 percent of the plants feet of airplane lumber with the most exacting ing of the American Defense Society last Sun- 
have resumed work and the remainder will re specifications ever known is worthy of contin- day evening: 
sume when the situation warrants. uance in time of peace, ‘*In the first place, we should insist that 
All are working on the 8-hour basis and at Second: The transportation problem must be if the immigrant who comes here does in 
the highest wages ever known. No wage reduc- settled promptly. The great reconstruction con- good faith heccme an Asmerienn and aesteat- 


late himself to us he shall be treated on an 


tions have been made. The 8-hour day has come — gress at Atlantic City condemned Government exact equality with everyone else, for it is 


to stay; the lumber industry of the North- operation of railroads and demanded their re an outrage to discriminate against any such 
west pledged itself to that effect last July at turn to private management. Expenses have man because of creed or birthplace or hy 
Portland. Present wages depend solely on the been inereased over $700,000,000 a year and But this is predicated upon the man’s be 


ine i , : ate : coming in very fact an American and noth- 
willingness of the American public to pay the freight rates advanced 28 percent to meet this ing but an American. 


price, for the United States is our great market. cost. There was need of adjustment, both of ‘<Tf he tries to keep segregated with men 





There can be no wage reduction unless cost of rates and wages, but it has been carried too far of his own origin and separated from the 

living goes down to correspond. Expert ac- and there must be readjustment. A wage rest of a then py noi ag his 
: ’ F : : art as an American, ere can be no 

countants examined forty-two separate mill and — schedule by which the flagman at the crossing bi poate ' 


. : | ; ; > th divided allegiance. 
ore s¢ “@Q rt ; average loss reCeLVes re t > { » secretary y . - 
logging operations and report an average lo receives more than the trained secretary of the ‘‘We have room for but one flag, the 


of $2.08 a thousand on the market of Dec. 19. general manager, where a bridge tender’s check American flag, and this excludes the red 


} 

| 

This is why some mills which have completed re exceeds that of the superintendent and the wiper flag, which symbolizes all wars against lib- 

pairs are not running. Sawmills are so closely in the engine-house gets more than the general erty and civilization, just as much as it ex- 

related to the shingle industry that this fact agent in the up-town office, may be effective in pongpetcig bis oy an Se ee | 

has a direct bearing on the outlook. getting votes, but not in securing efficiency. language here, end that is the English 

All lumber and shingle men are pledged to These are not fantastic cases but exist in the language, for we intend to see that the 

give their old or equally good places to men who State of Washington today. Shipping is of al crucible turns our people out as Americans 
have served in the war. Every man who wore — most equal importance with rail transportation, of American nationality, and not as dwel- 


lers in a polyglot boarding-house; and we 
have room for but one sort of loyalty, and 
from which he came. Many of our men have up new American ships when their need on the that is loyalty to the American people.’’ 

laid down their lives; others have suffered Pacific is so obvious is incomprehensible, The 


the uniform should have preference in the plant and the policy of the Shipping Board in tying 


| 
These are the words of the great man whose 
| ae board should face the loss due to building as a name will be forever linked in the minds of all 
| *Address before the Red Cedar Shingle Con- was emergency and charter at a price which will good citizens with those of Washington, Lin- 
| gress, Seattle, Wash., Jan. 10, 1919. permit use. There are many such ships on the — ¢oln and Grant—Theodore Roosevelt. 

| 
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Box Shoo 


Ave one of our Big 
Value Specialties 


California 


We want to get in touch 
with buyers of box shook 
and invite your inquiries 
and samples. 


White Pine 


(The Wood That Has No Substitute) 


Retail Dealers will also find our California White Pine lumber, 
bevel siding and lath a good buy when mixed with Weed 


Quality Doors, Windows, etc. 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 





Write your nearest wholesaler for 
prices on straight carloads of doors 
and windows, or to Chicago Lumber 
Co. of Washington, Kansas City, Mo., 
Selling Agents for Weed Lbr. Co., 
Mixed Carloads. 


























Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 


Northern Hardwoods 


The product of experienced Manufacturing 
Experts Made to Satisfy You. 





Please send us your inquiries for 


Basswood Maple Elm 
Birch Beech Ash 


Write us today about the following 
Dry Items we want to move: 


150M ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common & Better Hard Maple 

60 M ft. 2” No. 2 Common & Better Hard Maple 

20M ft. 2” No. 2 Common & Better Northern White Ash 
30M ft. 3” No. 2 Common & Better Soft Elm 

30M ft. 6/4 No. 3 Soft Elm 

50M ft. 1” No. 2 Common Basswood 

30M ft. 1” No. 3 Common Basswood 

30M ft. 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Basswood 

50M ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin - Buch . . 
Green Bay, Building ° Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 


Menominee 
Reservation 


Specials 








8-4 No. 2 and Better Basswood, 200 M 

4-4 No. 3 Basswood, . . 75 M 

6-4 No. 2 and Better R. Elm, - 15M 

8-4 No. 3 R. Elm, - . - 50M 

8-4 No. 2 and Better S. aim, - 200M 

8-4 No. 3 S. Elm - 75M 

4-4 No. 2 and Better Bued Stein. 400 M 

8-4 No. 2 and Better Hard Maple, 250 M 

4-4 No. 3 Maple, - - - 150M 

4-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 400 M 

5-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 150M 

6-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 225M 

8-4 No. 2 and Better Birch, - 90M 

4-4 No. 3 and Better Beech, - 25M 

4-4 No. 3 and Better Oak, - - 30M 

5-4 No. 3 Rock Elm, - - 8600’ 

5-4 No. 2 Rock Elm, - - 700’ 

4-4 M. R. Soft Maple, - 4600’ 

4-4 is and 2s Birch, - - Ilear 

Z 5-4 1s and 2s Birch, - - 1 car 

that atock 6-4 1s and 2s Birch, - . 1 car 

can be 8-4 No. 3 Birch, - + - 1 car 
milled. 














WRITE US FOR PRICES 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 
extending the time. Grades are standard association and 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and’ 
scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 


Stock 


* 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


IN SOME instances in the design of wooden joist 
construction, and particularly for small flat build- 
ings, it is desirable to use a steel girder to afford 
an interior bearing for floor joists or to replace 
cross joists under a partition which itself is a 
bearing for upper floors. In the first instance the 
steel girder should be set with its top even with the 
foundation walls and should carry a wooden sole 
plate above it which is the same thickness as the 
wall sills, so that the transverse thickness of the 
wooden timbers will be the same above it as at the 
walls and thus equalize shrinkage. In the second 
ease, where the girder itself runs in the same di- 
rection as the floor joists, it should earry a wider 
flange plate bolted to its lower flange, affording 
a support for two wooden joists one on each side 
of the steel girder which receive the weight of 
the floor and partition above. Not only does this 
equalize shrinkage as in the other instance, but the 
wooden joists by boxing in the steel girder afford 
the necessary fire protection. 








THERE Is truth of an encouraging character in a 
statement, by an unnamed authority, quoted by 
H. J. Wylie at a recent meeting of mill work man- 
ufacturers reported in the news columns of this 
issue, as follows: ‘‘Experience shows that. the 
largest volume of building always occurs when 
prices are high. In times of business depression 
when costs are lowest there are few people with 
either the means or the foresight to take advantage 
of them.’’ 


AN OPTIMIST is one who hopes; a pessimist one 
who doubts, and a ‘‘peptimist’’ one who gets. 
That is what the recent shingle conference was 
told during a talk on ‘‘pepticism’’ by the sales 
manager of a raisin company—which suggests the 
desirability of unfolding outside talent occasion- 
ally at a lumber convention. The new word is 
sufficiently valuable to be retained, especially in 
the lumber industry, which always had a good deal 
of the quality which it stands for. 


WHEN THE National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers brought out its suggestions for a standard 
building code .and for improved dwelling house 
construction the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thought 
that the insurance men had gone sufficiently far 
in the restrictions which their suggestions placed 
upon use of wood. Recent building codes, and 
particularly the State building code of Mie higan, 
have forbidden the use of wood in many ple 1ces 
where it was permitted by the underwriters’ ex- 
perts. There is no question but what the oppo- 
nents of wood building construction will become 
more and more aggressive if they find that they 
can ‘‘get away with it,’’ 


A Reciprocal Plan for Reconstruction 


Why is not an arrangement practicable 
and feasible whereby approved foreign se- 
curities could be exchanged for American 
commodities needed in the reconstruction 
of war-torn Europe? 

The lumber industry of the United States 
undoubtedly would underwrite $500,000,000 
worth or more of such approved foreign 
bonds to be paid for in lumber and forest 
products. 

Instead of offering foreign securities on 
the general market, let some of the great 
financial institutions investigate and ap- 
prove these securities and then offer them 
to the various industries, payment to be 
made in the products of those industries. 
Thus Europe may be given an opportunity 
to secure its needed supplies and to recu- 
perate from its war losses and burdens, 
labor will be fully employed at good wages, 
industries will be utilized to their full nor- 
mal capacity, and prosperity will be as- 
sured. 











The Building Habit Must Be 
Re-established 


Ag a result of the war, with its patriotic and 
economic restrictions upon almost all normal buy- 
ing, as well as upon building, the people of this 
country have become accustomed to repressing their 
desires, and even to postponing indefinitely buy 
ing goods and making improvements in living con- 
ditions that are actually needed. The scale of 
living has been cut down all along the line. This 
attitude of mind must be changed and the habit 
of buying—of spending money for things that are 
really needed, or that will contribute to health 
and happiness—must be reéstablished if the nation 
is to enjoy the full measure of prosperity to which 
the underlying conditions entitle it. The people 
are well able to build. Savings are at the highest 
level ever known in this country. Farmers are pros- 
perous because of the unexampled prices received 
for their products, and labor is employed at high 
wages. For nearly two years the injunction to re- 
frain from buying anything not absolutely neces- 
sary to sustain life or to help win the war has 
been impressed upon the people until subconscious 
habits of postponing buying and of doing without 
things have become ingrained. These must be over- 
come, and the habit of buying needed commodities 
and of making needed improvements reéstablished. 
Advertising is the only force that can bring about 
this essential change. Therefore the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN urges upon retailers the importance 


of local advertising in order to create desire for 
more and better homes, farm buildings ete. and also 
to refute the idea that prices for building materials 
are likely to be lower any time soon. 

All along the line there must be persistent ham- 
mering home of the theme that now is the time 
to build, and that wood is the best material to use 
for every purpose where wood is suitable. Other 
industrial and commercial interests are expanding 
their advertising in evident recognition of the con- 
ditions that have been outlined herein, and lumber- 
men must be equally alert to the signs of the times 
if the lumber industry is to participate to the de- 
gree that it should in the era of prosperity that 
seems to lie just ahead. 
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Own-Your-Home Campaigns 
Industry’s Opportunity 


Never in the history of the country has the 
attention of the people been more generally 
turned to the question of home building than at 
this time, and certainly there never was a more 
propitious time for the lumber industry to per- 
form a great service to the country and at the 
same time a service to itself. The vicissitudes of 
a great war have accentuated in literally millions 
of men the desire for homes that is latent in the 
heart of every American citizen. This desire can 
and should be fanned into a flame that will not 
be satisfied with anything less than realization. 

About two years ago the lumber industry, thru 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, inaugurated a campaign caleulated to foster 
the home-owning spirit of the people and to in- 
terest lumber retailers in helping to provide 
means for supplying those homes thru the organi- 
zation of building and loan associations. As far 
as it was earried this movement was successful, 
but it was interrupted, of course, by war restric- 
tions on the building industry. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that this 
educational activity should be resumed, tho on a 
much larger seale. The National Association of 
Real Estate Boards is planning a great national 
own-your-home campaign; the National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries is fostering a 
movement for a great revival of the building 
industry; the Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton is interesting itself in the same problem, and 
the Department of the Interior is planning a 
great back-to-the-land movement that needs only 
the approval of Congress to set it in motion. 

Can not all these great movements, in large 
measure at least, be coérdinated and all these 
organizations work in harmony toward the one 
great end of a home for every American family, 
and the lesser end of furnishing employment for 
labor and assuring continued prosperity to the 
country? 

As regards the lumber industry, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is not yet 
sufficiently well financed to justify it in under- 
taking a revival of its building and loan and 
home-owning campaign, but a plan could be ar- 
ranged by which the work could go forward. 
This is a question in which every lumberman, 
manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer is interested, 
Then why should not the various interests, thru 
their respective associations, collectively provide 
a fund of sufficient proportions to guarantee sue- 
cess to a big campaign that could be managed 
thru a joint committee representing all the asso- 
ciations and acting under the direction of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association? 
This committee could coéperate with all other 
organizations or Government agencies and a 
mighty movement be inaugurated that would re 
sult in more homes, better citizens, more national 
wealth, satisfied labor and a prosperous build- 
ing industry. 

The annual lumber convention season is now 
getting in full swing. This question should ox 
cupy a prominent place on every program, and 
definite action should be taken in order to avoid 
delay and to set the work in motion. 


A Texas lumberman, finding difficulty in’ per 
suading the carpenters and people of his commun 
ity out of the idea of delaying building operations 
in the hope of securing lower prices, started in to 
practice his own preeepts by building houses on his 
own account. He reports that people who would 
not believe the word did believe the deed. ‘ 


Federal Aid in Lessening Accidents 
and Promoting Health in Industry 


An attempt to meet the demands of industry 
for competent industrial physicians and surgeons 
is being made by the Department of Labor. The 
division of industrial hygiene and medicine of 
the working conditions service of that depart- 
ment is undertaking to supply this need of in- 
dustry by making a registration of skilled indus- 
trial medical advisers. No physician is regis- 
tered until his qualifications have been investi- 
gated and passed upon by the division, the per- 
sonnel of which is detailed from the Federal 
public health service, These names are supplied 
to industries on request. 

Another work undertaken by the service is that 
of making investigations, on request, of the gen- 
eral facilities in any given industry for the pro- 
tecting of the lives and the health of employees. 
When a survey is completed a report is submitted 
with recommendations to the industry that asked 
for it. 

Already, the service reports, both employers 
and employees have shown a willingness to codp- 
erate with it in establishing factory hygiene de- 


partments, and the indications are that this serv- 
ice by the Government will give a decided im- 
petus to movements in behalf of accident preven- 
tion and health promotion that have been under 
way for some time and in which the lumber in- 
dustry is taking an increasing interest. 


Taking Time for Deliberate 
Planning 


A number of Pittsburgh architects are endeav- 
oring to get their clients to give attention during 
the winter months to their plans for prospective 
building during the spring, thus giving ample 
time for careful study and consideration of the 
plans. At a recent conference a number of these 
architects agreed to defer their charges for work 
upon plans until the time when the plans were 
to be used, for the purpose of encouraging early 
attention in this direction. 

It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
this offers a useful suggestion to those retail lum- 
bermen of the smaller communities who to a con- 
siderable extent perform the usual services of 
the architect in acting as home planners for their 
customers. The slack winter season might be 
profitably used in working out and considering 
the plans for spring building. Of course, it would 
be desirable to keep these plans in the form of 
the rough pencil sketches as long as possible, 
inasmuch as these can be altered much more 
readily than the detailed pen and ink drawings 
of working plans. In this way the home builder 
and his wife will have opportunity to discover 
many little improvements and conveniences that 
ordinarily they would not think of until the home 
was built. 





One Thousand Miles of Homes 


The national constitutional prohibition 
amendment has been adopted by a suffi- 
cient number of States to make it a part 
of our fundamental laws. That this is go- 
ing to have a tremendous influence upon 
the country is self-evident. 

The United States has spent each year 
for liquor $2,400,000,000 which now it will 
have for the purchase of other things. 
Doubtless there are thousands of families 
whose first desire is a comfortable home 
and much of this money should be turned 
in the direction of making it possible to 
build homes. Each community thruout the 
United States is going to share in the re- 
distribution of this great sum. To what 
better use could it be put than to build 
homes that are needed and to improve 
homes already built? 

Are the lumbermen of this country going 
to make a united effort to turn the atten- 
tion of the people toward home building, 
home owning? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred last 
week to the tremendous sums of money al- 
ready in the savings banks of this country. 
We are on the eve of adding to these sav- 
ings an additional annual sum equal to one- 
half of our recent Liberty loan. Here is a 
real annual Liberty loan that should be 
turned toward a permanency that will be a 
direct benefit to the communities and which 
if properly directed will bring more busi- 
ness to the lumbermen. 

Liquor made its appeal to the individual. 
In the new spending his whole family will 
have a share. A higher standard of living 
will come, and the making of a better and 
more comfortable home. Is it not obvious 
to the lumbermen of America, that better 
homes means better housing? 

THE SUM FIRST MENTIONED 
ABOVE IS EQUIVALENT TO 800,000 
DWELLINGS AT AN AVERAGE COST 
OF $3,000 EACH—A ROW OVER A 
THOUSAND MILES LONG IF BUILT ON 
50-FOOT LOTS. 

How much of that money will be spent 
that way? We do not know. The answer 
lies largely in the salesmanship of the peo- 
ple who are interested in selling houses. 
It is offered as a suggestion for the lumber- 
men to be thinking about and planning for. 
With all the war calls for money we have 
more funds in savings banks than ever 
before and now prohibition pours these 
added billions into our laps. 











Standardization of Millwork 
Is Again Agitated 


In the olden days when stumpage was low and 
lumber was dressed at the carpenter’s bench the 
inch board that was left after the saw had taken 
its one-quarter inch of kerf was usually dressed 
down by the hand plane to a standard thickness 
of %-inch if there was any occasion for a stand- 
ard in the design of the work under construction; 
otherwise when the carpenter had completely re- 
moved the marks of the saw from both sides of 
the board it usually was a fairly close approxima- 
tion of this thickness. As the sawmills speeded 
up they lost in accuracy of thickness even as they 
gained in thinness of their saws, and while the 
machine which drove the carpenter’s plane out 
of business was quite as accurate in addition to 
being more efficient it was no longer possible to 
depend upon %-ineh dressed thickness producing 
a finished surface upon both sides of the board. 
A new standard of {%-inch came into use in cer- 
tain sections of the country, while other sections 
by sawing their rough lumber a little thicker 
still adhered to the %-inch dressed standard of 
the old days. 

Other variations occurred because the lumber 
manufacturing industry is in reality a group of 
unrelated industries, one for each of its prin- 
cipal manufacturing sections. The manufactur- 
ers of northern pine, of southern pine, of cypress, 
of the various western woods and eastern hard- 
woods each developed trade customs and stand 
ards by contact and compromise with its own set 
of purchasers and it is not surprising that there 
should be the variation in thickness of dressing 
and in patterns for molding, interior and ex- 
terior finish, and also for the products generally 
classed as millwork. As the different woods 
came more broadly into competition with each 
other in the lumber markets some of these differ- 
ences have gradually disappeared, but enough 
of them remain to be annoying and confusing and 
we have several pattern books left with no 
marked differences in the quality or variety of 
actual patterns but with an entire difference in 
the serial numbers. 

From time to time there have been protests at 
this condition which never sueceeeded in arriv- 
ing anywhere. There is an agitation on this sub- 
ject at the present time which has been started 
by a cypress company in Savannah, Ga., the Pine 
Plume Lumber Co. It has written letters to the see- 
retaries of a number of lumber manufacturers’ 
associations, including the National. The secre- 
taries have written letters to each other and to 
their members. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
seen much of this correspondence and all of it 
is favorable to the adoption of some national 
standard, and there appears also to be a quite 
general altho not complete agreement of ideas as 
to what this standard should be. 

It is obvious that one pattern book for mold- 
ing and millwork should be sufficient for the 
entire country. There is very little demand for 
additional patterns, but there is need that some 
of the old standard, patterns be cut out as un- 
desirable. This is particularly true in patent 
siding. The lower edge which is round or ogee 
can be painted much more thoroly and rapidly 
than the square edged pattern and has the further 
advantage of carrying the wash of the rain over 


‘the entire surface, maintaining uniformity of 


appearance; while with the square edged pattern 
the dark discoloration immediately below the 
angle is very apparent and unsightly in many 
painted buildings. 

If we are to have a standard molding book the 
standardization should be thoroly considered and 
with particular attention to some of the later 
controlling principles of design. No hospital 
would be considered modern if there were left 
any place for dust to lodge over the windows 
and doors; and picture moldings and base boards 
are designed with the same idea in view. As 
far as possible all openings are cased flush with 
the wall surface. All interior square angles in 
stair work and other places are filled in with cove 
molding as a protection against the lodgment of 
dust or dirt. These general principles are now 
advoeated for dwelling house construction. As 
far as it is possible to allow no place for dust 
to lodge except the floor is the task of the house- 
keeper lessened. 

Most of us remember the period of Queen Anne 
design in architecture when the exteriors of cot- 
tages-were hung with laceries of fretwork and 
knobs and tassels of turnery were placed wher- 
ever they could be worked in. This absurdity 
passed, but some varieties of the same idea of 
useless ornament still remain in our pattern de- 
signs. We need the architect’s sense of the 
artistic as well as the practical judgment of the 
builder in any present effort to revise our pat- 
tern book before setting upon it the seal of 
enduring standardization. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


DEPRECATES GOVERNMENT RAIL 
CONTROL 

We understand from the newspapers that when Mr. 
McAdoo retired as director general of the United 
States Railroad Administration he proposed that the 
roads be retained by the Government for the next five 
years, 

Wish to say that we are absolutely opposed to such a 
system being established at the present time. We do 
not think that the records indicate that Government 
operation of the railroads has been successful, and we 
all know that costs went by the board and everything 
was sacrificed for speed and other considerations in 
connection with the war. The war is over now and 
we can not give the railroad question the same consid- 
eration. You probably know some of the faults of 
bureaucratic administration and the great increase of 
taxes to the public. You will remember that they 
announced with a great flourish that the presidents 
of the railroads were having their salaries reduced, 
and the press agents of Mr. McAdoo made sure that 
no one escaped knowledge of this saving, but nothing 
was said of the thousands of new officials who were 
appointed to railroad positions, whose salaries in the 
uggregate made those of the presidents look small. 
There were many promises of economies in operation, 
doing away with useless labor ete., but for the most 
part these changes never got beyond the stage of 
promise, and where the changes were made the result 
was anything but economical or efficient. Our own 
terminals here in Seattle will furnish some interesting 
figures to anyone who cares to go into them. We 
know that the Railroad Administration raised freight 
rates thruout the United States’ 25 percent, while 
previous to the war the railroads would have been 
glad to get 10 or 15 percent increase under private 
ownership. 

We do not believe we can get any efficiency out of 
Government administration of railroads, simply be- 
cause in a practical sense governments are inefficient 
themselves, wasteful, cumbersome and incapable of 
giving service. No justification of Government owner- 
ship of railroads can be made on the ground of effi- 
ciency. The most that can be claimed is that the 
people of this country were patriotic and permitted 
almost anything to be done during the period of the 
war, but which arbitrary actions and rules and regula- 
tions we would not permit in peace times, and are not 
in favor of now. 

We believe that all the railroad men ask for is 
intelligent supervision of the roads, and most of us 
are in favor of delegating this power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ‘The first step in this direction 
is substitution of Federal supervision for so many 
different State supervisions; then private ownership 
and operation under such Government supervision 
would seem generally to answer the railroad question. 

Epwarp H, ScHarer, manager Oregon Washington 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. No, 114. 

[Mr. Schafer is sending the above communica- 
tion to the congressmen from his State and has 
favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a copy of 
it.—EbITor. | 


DURABILITY OF TAMARACK DEFENDED 

Our attention has been called to your issue of Nov. 
30, page 27, subject, “Durability of Tamarack Posts,” 
and we have been asked to give our opinion. 

We are informed that to boost their own sales some 
wholesalers, brokers or non-producers of tamarack 
have attempted to ruin or destroy the reputation of 
tamarack, 

We believe we have made a complete study of the 
durability of all kinds of wooden posts, and would like 
to ask who can be put on paper as being authority 
for just how long any timber will last in the ground. 
We have learned that some small posts, owing to years 
of growth, last longer than larger posts several times 
their size of rapid growth of the same kind of timber, 
and the time of the year cut or the kind of ground in 
which they might be planted is to be taken into consid- 
eration. 

This is what we think of tamarack: We are building 
on our Kast Side property, Toledo, Ohio, a large plant 
covering approximately ten acres of ground. We are 
installing conveyors at a cost of about $15,000 and are 
using tamarack posts for these exclusively. We also 
used tamarack posts fencing the premises. 

We are glad to be in position to furnish the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the attached six photo- 
graphed affidavits taken from the originals, which were 
secured by us, and we sent a representative to make 
investigation of the used tamarack represented by the 
aflidavits. This will show that these users of tama- 
rack have experienced their durability as being much 
in excess of many other kinds of timber. We will let 
these affidavits speak for themselves, and let your 
editor draw his own conclusion about tamarack, and 


‘we suggest that you publish the contents of the six 


aflidavits.—UNIoN Cepar Co., Toledo, Ohio, No, 91. 

[The subject of the durability of tamarack posts 
has been twice discussed in the ‘‘Query and Com- 
ment’’ department within recent months. In re- 
ply to the first inquiry the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
expressed its own opinion that tamarack would 
rank about with cedar in durability. In a subse- 
quent issue two letters were discussed quoting a 
bulletin of the Forest Products Laboratory as an 
authority that tamarack untreated would last only 
eight or ten years. 

It will be noted that the letter here quoted takes 
the opposite ground. It is accompanied by affi- 
davits which may be summarized as follows: One 
from Charles M. McLouth of Cadmus, Mich., stat- 


ing that yellow tamarack posts set on his place in 
1863 still stood as late as 1913 to his personal 
knowledge; one from G, L. Acker of Fayette, Ohio, 
stating that on his Michigan tarm tamarack fence 
posts have stood for fifteen years or longer in the 
ground; one from C, J. Lewis, a storekeeper of Tip- 
ton, Michigan, stating that on his father’s farm 
tamarack posts were sound after thirty-five years 
in the ground; one from EK. Kk. Putnam of Sand 
Lake, Mich., stating that posts set in 1885 were 
standing and sound upon the date of the aflidavit, 
Aug. 4, 1918; one from IF. J. Willett of Sand Creek, 
Mich., to the effect that posts set in 1902 upon his 
farm are still standing, the date of the atlidavit 
being July 27, 1918; one from Alda Bovee of Cad- 
mus, Mich., stating that the flagpole situated in 
front of the town house in Dover township near 
Cadmus, Mich., was set in celebration of Hayes’ 
election as President of the United States, and was 
still standing in 1912. 

This appears to be a rather strong collection of 
information from actual experiences as to the 
durability of tamarack posts.—LKpiror. | 





WANTS MILL WASTE FOR KINDLING 

I am in the market for kindling wood and can use 
about two cars a week, preferably box ends, or could 
use any kind of wood cut up in the same length about 
two and a half inches long, as we put this wood up in 
paper bags and it saves the trouble of bundling it. 

In my last travel thru the South L noticed quite a 
number of sawmills having a scraper line carrying out 
those small ends, say about 20 inches long, which could 
be sawed up in the above size and shoveled into cars 
and shipped to people if they could find a market, 
therefore turning their losses into profit, as at present 
they are burning them up by the creek. 

As to my credit, just tell the boys that the only way 
they can do business with me is draft on bill of lading, 
and they are safe, and I always know how much money 
I have in the bank. 

I can use any kind of wood either bundled or loose 
or box ends, Can you furnish me a list of dealers who 
make boxes, as they would have considerable of this 
kind ?—INquiny No. 118. 

[The above inquiry comes from a dealer in fuel 
in Philadelphia. Undoubtedly there is opportunity 
of this sort in practically any large city, and the 
economical way of catering to it would, of course, 
be ta install automatic or semi-automatic cuttingup 
machinery together with a conveyor for taking the 
material direct from the machine into the car, which 
would avoid any handling. <A low freight rate 
would be desirable, but it would probably not be 
necessary to get very far from Philadelphia to se 
cure a sufficient supply of mill waste to fill the 
demand from that city. 

The address of the inquirer will be given upon 
request and there are probably a number of mills 
that will be sufficiently interested to follow up the 
matter. The sale of this material in paper sacks 
is interesting, this being both a cleanly and a con 
venient way of handling it—Eprror. | 





LUMBERMAN DISCUSSES CANCELATIONS 


In response to a request by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 8. 8. King, of the Dayton Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, which concern has been doing a 
great deal of war work, handling some large Gov- 
ernment orders, relates something of his experi- 
ence and makes some suggestions with regard to 
the cancelation of Government contracts. It will 
be observed that he reposes confidence in the fair- 
ness of intention of the officials charged with the 
handling of this delicate matter. Mr. King also 
has some ideas with regard to disposal of new lum- 
ber in the hands of the Government and of the 
used lumber and other materials when the canton 
ments ultimately are dismantled. On these impor- 
tant subjects he said: 

Lumber dealers and planing mills are just now con- 
fronted by one of the most knotty problems they have 
ever had to face; namely, that of the cancelation of 
Government contracts. ‘Those of us who gave service 
to the Government did so with the full knowledge that 
sooner or later we should win the war, and it proved 
to be “sooner.” With this undisputed knowledge of 
what would happen we were accepting orders that we 
knew carried with them a condition of very abrupt 
cancelation. 

Says Government Purposes Fairness 

The attitude of the department of the Government 
charged with the task of making proper and equitable 
adjustments thru its local representatives has indi- 
cated a spirit of fairness that is most commendable. 
Anyone who has adjustments to make and expects to 
go to the approvals section to get a last grab is going 
to find a stone wall before him and it will cost him 
dearly in his final settlement. On the other hand, if a 
man remembers the Golden Rule and approaches the 
job in a spirit of fairness he is going to be met more 
than half way in an effort to compensate him for his 
effort. Almost two years of constant contact has 
failed to develop a single instance in which a Govern- 
ment official or employee has demanded more than 


MEANING OF A COMMON SHIPPING TERM 

Interchange of correspondence about car Pa. 426935/ 
189984 has been brought to my attention. 

If you will refer to our offer of July 10, your reply 
of July 12, our quotation of July 18, your order July 
22, covering this full transaction, you will find that 
the quotation on this lumber is “f. 0. b. cars on a 
32-cent rate to Philadelphia.” Your position is that - 
this means we must pay the freight to Philadelphia. 
Our position is that this quotation is net to us f. o. b. 
cars the mill, and that we are bound to make shipment 
on a rate of freight of 32 cents to Philadelphia. In 
case we do not do so, you could collect from us in 
actual freight above such a rate. We did ship on this 
rate and, therefore, you should send us check in full for 
the amount of our invoice. We have nothing whatever 
to do with the freight in this transaction. If we were 
to stand the freight our quotation would read, “f. o. b. 
cars Philadelphia,” This would bind us to stand the 
freight. 

This controversy bas been up so many times between 
shippers and consumers of lumber that there is ample 
precedent for you to use in making your settlement. 
If you do not believe that we are correct in this mat 
ter, | would suggest that you submit this to the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, as they can give you full informa 
tion about it. Please satisfy yourself about this imme 
diately that we are correct and let us have check cover- 
ing this account. 

We are again returning your check No, A11548 and 
when you send this back to us kindly append supple 
mentary check closing out the transaction—-R. D. 
LuSK, treasurer Valley Tie & Lumber Co., Lexington, 
N. C, Na F4. 


[The foregoing is a copy of a letter that was 
sent by the above company to a Philadelphia lum- 
berman and a copy of it was sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN endorsed ‘‘ Are we right?’’ 


This term is in such common use that it seems 
strange that any Philadelphia lumberman should 
not be acquainted with it, inasmuch as the city of 
brotherly love has a considerable repute for shrewd- 
ness—as witness the saying ‘‘It would take a 
Philadelphia lawyer to read this writing.’’ 

Very often when lumber is sold by a wholesale 
lumberman he does not wish to state in his quota- 
tion ‘‘f. o. b. ears Lexington, N. C.,’’ because he 
does not want to bind himself in the quotation to 
make the shipment from the one point inasmuch as 
he has a number of different sources of supply for 
his lumber. When he says ‘‘f. 0. b. cars on a 32- 
cent rate’’ he realizes that the buyer wants to 
know what the freight is going to cost him and, 
therefore, he agrees to make this shipment from 
somewhere inside of that rate zone. If, however, 
he finds it necessary to go farther away for the 
lumber so that the rate costs 35 cents instead of 32 
cents he himself will pay the additional 3 cents 
freight in order to protect his quotation. As this 
matter stands, however, he has nothing to do with 
the question of freight charges further than that. 
This merely means a quotation f. o. b. some ship 
ping point which has a 32-cent freight rate to Phil 
adelphia.—Ep1Tor. | 





was justly due the Government, nor has there been 
any indication that a vendor would be allowed a cent 
more than his just due. ‘This war has taught us 
Americans many lessons of value in honorable dealing, 
and we have learned too that the men accepted for 
Government service in the enormous war program of 
buying and bartering have been men of the highest 
integrity. Therefore the degree of satisfaction at 
tending the cancelation of any man’s war contract 
will be the measure of his own spirit of fair deal 
ing. 
Government Now a Lumber Dealer 

The most serious cause for concern of today, as I 
view it, is the considerable volume of new stock now 
in the hands of the Government, and the question of 
its final disposal. The coédperation of lumber dealers 
in those communities where such stocks exist, in the 
direction of finding a market at the best possible 
price, is going to have much to do with stabilizing 
values. Is it not worth while to consider the advis 
ability of all dealers in a community joining hands and 
approaching the situation with a view to making a 
deal with the disposal section whereby the lumber 
dealers may gradually market such stocks, instead of 
standing aloof and forcing the Government to appeal 
directly to the consumers, at a heavy sacrifice, and 
thereby set at least a comparative price on your yard 
stocks? 

Lumber from Dismantied Camps 

The wrecking concerns apparently have a harvest be 
fore them unless some very carefully thought out plan 
is put into execution. Can not France and Belgium 
use to best advantage all the salvaged merchantable 
lumber from the camps at a higher price to our Gov- 
ernment than could be obtained by disposing of it in 
any other way, and at the same time prevent disrup- 
tion of our own markets? 

In conclusion, let none of us forget our patriotism 
in the last lap of the race. The Government, as I see 
it, is ready to accept suggestions for protecting the 
interests of lumbermen. No one should keep silent now 
and afterward criticize what has been done. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The caution and hesitation that feature the 
general commercial situation should not be mis- 
judged as a symptom of weakness, nor as a Jack 
of confidence in the future; they are nothing more 
than natural developments of the extensive eco- 
nomic readjustment that the country is now pass- 
ing thru after an extended era of artificial stimu- 
lus. If, after a season of great expansion and 
activity such as was created by the war emer- 
gency, business now has experienced a perceptible 
check it is only a logical sequence of the previous 
condition, and no indication of any unwholesome 
fundamental conditions that should be a source 
of apprehension to business men. The fact is that 
the economic readjustment now in progress actu- 
ally is proceeding far more smoothly than was 
hoped for, and will therefore be the more quickly 
completed. The question of prices is the one which 
attracts the most attention, buyers in connection 
with the commercial readjustment generally post- 
poning restocking until more normal levels pre- 
vail; and in most markets it is apparent that the 
sellers have lost the control and that prices are 
receding. This recession, however, has thruout 
been gradual and most orderly, and has resulted in 
no general or violent break and in no noteworthy 
disturbance of conditions. But the recession has 
not applied to all lines of commodities; on the 
contrary, in those for which there exists a strong 
foreign demand there are indications of increased 
strength, as in lumber. 

* * * 


Conditions in the southern pine industry are 
thoroly sound and are rapidly returning to normal, 
all reports agree. Domestic inquiries and orders 
continue to come in, in a con 
stantly growing volume as a mat- 
ter of fact; and some manufactur- 
ing centers claim that their mills 
actually have more than they can do. And this 
in face of a huge export demand that everything 
indicates will soon develop. Doubt has been 
expressed if, when this business materializes, the 
industry will be capable of satisfactorily meet- 
ing all demands that will be made upon it. Under 
these conditions prices naturally hold very strong, 
and there remains only one guess as to their future 
trend. Most of the business at present transacted 
apparently is direct-with-the-mill trade from in- 
dustrial and railroad sources. Wholesalers in the 
large eastern markets report that as yet retail 
buying is small, but that there has been a marked 
increase in inquiries for material, especially for 
house building purposes, which has had a consid- 
erably strengthennig effect on the market and 
has resulted in noticable stiffening in prices. This 
would indicate that the retailers at last are seri 
ously preparing to stock up for the great build- 
ing business that is universally predicted to fol- 
low on the heels of spring. Some mill centers 
report a very heavy demand for special cutting 
timbers in all grades, some mills being booked 
ahead for two months on this class of business. 
Several, not having any stock ready for shipment, 
have withdrawn trom the market entirely, and 
others accept only such business as can conven- 
iently be met from stocks already on hand. There 
appears to be a general hesitancy to book future 
orders, because stocks are so low that there is 
no possibility of replenishing unless the mills 
withdraw from the market, and also because the 
awaited foreign demand is expected to have a 
material effect on prices. True it is that prices are 
strong, but they are according to the recent Gov- 
ernment maximums, and they allow only a meager 
profit, if any at all. Therefore it is natural for 
the millmen to hesitate to dispose of their valu- 
able stocks at present prices and profits when 
higher ones appear so close at hand. Labor con- 
ditions are improving and becoming more normal; 
but wages of course remain high, as it is felt that 
any attempt to reduce them at this time would 
result only in disaster, and that they will be low- 
ered automatically as general business conditions 
become readjusted. For the week ended Jan. 10, 
141 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion produced 59,644,116 feet, compared with a 
normal production of 91,954,179 feet; shipped 
54,644,116 feet, and booked new business calling 
for 30,799,413 feet. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* n * 


The North Carolina pine market seems to be 
looking up, after-an extended period of dullness. 
Business during the last week has been consider- 

ably brisker and a large increase 


NORTH in the demand for low grade lum- 
CAROLINA ber is reported. The demand for 
PINE upper grades, which was quite 


strong during the first days of the 
year, has slowed down somewhat, however. But 
this does not trouble the manufacturers over 
much, for the reasons that stocks of these upper 
grades are small anyway and that after the pres- 


ent temporary lull is passed a strong demand is 
expected readily to absorb anything on sticks or 
that can be manufactured, Prices remain very 
strong on everything, but especially on uppers, 
according to the recent Government maximum, 
and there is no disposition to give 
sions. Many of the manufacturers, to the con- 
trary, are now compiling new price lists which 
will soon be distributed among the trade and 
which are expected to carry a number of advances 
over quotations now prevailing. Numerous rumors 
are afloat of low prices being made, but as far as 
can be ascertained they are without foundation, 
and the manufacturerers look on them as false and 
as circulated with the intent to discourage them 
and to demoralize the market sufficiently to en- 
able certain buyers with heavy requirements to 
secure some bargains. They feel that by sitting 
tight for a while longer these contrary influences 
will soon be conquered and the buyers will be 
forced on the market notwithstanding prices then 
prevailing, with the result that any scheme to 
force down the market will effectively be broken. 
* * * 

A further increase in the demand for hard- 
woods, of practically all the commercial varieties, 
and in the number of inquiries received is re- 
ported from nearly all points in 
the hardwood belt. It is appar- 
ent that a steady tho perhaps 
gradual improvement in the hardwood trade from 
now on can be expected. Building operations be- 
gin to expand, and this is reflected in a heavier 
call for flooring, ceiling, siding and interior trim. 
Box interests are actively on the market, tak- 
ing all offerings of low grade cottonwood and 
gum, Automobile manufacturers are buying heav- 
ily, gathering in all the material possible in prep- 
aration for a heavy production of pleasure cars 
and trucks during the year. Furniture interests 
also, tho as yet uninformed as to the coming sea- 
son’s styles and therefore not yet seriously on the 
market, are working a little more freely and are 
purchasing now and then, The export trade is 
expected to materialize soon into a strong factor, 
and many manufacturers profess not to see how, 
with a tremendous domestic demand also awaited, 
both can satisfactorily be handled. But despite 
all this there still are buyers who try to force 
down prices by staying off the market except for 
hand-to-mouth requirements; but they meet with 
little if any suecess. The manufacturers have too 
much confidence in the future to consider giving 
up their fight for fair prices and profits now. 


* * * 


HARDWOODS 


A seasonable run of inquiries is being received 
by the cypress manufacturers, as well as a num- 
ber of mixed ear orders from wholesalers and re- 
tailers who are building up 
their stocks in preparation for 
an early start of building op- 
erations this spring. No really big business has 
as yet been forthcoming, however, and it is not 
expected that the demand for spring stocks will 
reach full proportions before some time next 
month, the trade apparently being unwilling to 
enter into any heavy obligations before the trend 
in the respective communities becomes a little 
more apparent. However, manufacturers without 
exception look for a most active season this year. 
The cypress mills still appear to be hampered by 
a labor shortage, and this, together with numer- 
ous shutdowns for repairs and overhaulings, has 
curtailed present production considerably; but 
the labor supply is expected to improve steadily 
from now on, with so many men being released 
from military service. Needless to say, mill 
stocks still are low and badly broken, and there 
does not appear much chance of full replenish- 
ment before the spring demand opens up. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


Low stocks of northern pine are assured dur- 
ing the coming season. There is no hope that the 
woods output will be much above’ 50 percent of 

normal, for altho the labor sit- 


NORTHERN uation has undergone some 
PINE improvement the shortage still 

is acute and a_ pronounced 
handicap in both woods and _ mill  opera- 
tions. The brisk demand which is counted 


on this spring is expected speedily to clean 
up the small stocks now earried at the cur- 
tailed capacities. Prices remain strong in the 
face of a somewhat improved demand and they 
are expected to remain so thruout the year. Dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 4, ten mills reporting to 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
produced 1,324,715 feet of lumber, compared with 
14,750 during the previous week, and shipped 
3,781,515 feet, compared with 1,464,759 feet dur- 
ing the previous week. 


CONnCeS- - 


Inquiries for western and white pines are com- 
ing in to Inland Empire mills at a much faster 
rate with the approach of February, which is 

taken to indicate that hopes 


WESTERN for a brisk spring trade, as 
PINES soon as building operations are 

seriously begun, are not mis- 
placed. ‘There has already been some movement 


to eastern markets and it 1s expected to increase 
in volume from now on. Prices continue strong 
in tone and manufacturers generally expect that 
advances on most grades must inevitably come 
soon. During the week ended Jan. 4, twenty- 
nine mills reporting to the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association produced 4,299,899 feet, 
compared with a normal production of 24,775,000 
feet, which placed the rate of producing during 
the holidays at about 18 percent of normal. 
These same mills during that week shipped 8,382,- 
619 feet and received orders for 7,725,000 feet. 


* * * 


The Douglas fir market shows every sign of 
fundamental soundness and its strength is merely 
cloaked by the seasonable slowness of actual 


business. Trade as a general 
WEST COAST proposition has been very 
PRODUCTS quiet; but an avalanche of in- 


quiries descended by mail and 
by wire on the industry during the last week or 
two and plenty of business is in sight. Already 
is the yard trade perceptibly stronger, according 
to most reports, and a general stocking up move- 
ment in preparation for the spring building sea- 
son does not seem far off. Production is consid- 
erably curtailed, being about 62 percent of nor- 
mal. Many of the mills closed down for the holi- 
days are still idle, the manufacturers not being 
in a hurry to resume operations since neither 
present labor or market conditions warrant haste. 
What business now is being transacted is on the 
basis of List 24, at which the manufacturers 
actually are selling at below cost; but if the 
volume of business which is expected develops 
an advance in February is looked for. During 
the week ended Jan. 4, during the holiday shut- 
down, 111 mills reporting to the West Coast Lum- 
bermens’ Association produced 27,753,993 feet, 
compared with a normal production of 72,900,000 
feet; shipped 36,966,447 feet, and booked new 
business amounting to 37,923,545 feet. 


* * % 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week carries in 
its news columns several explanations of why 
prices for building materials, and especially for 
lumber, will not fall in the 
near future, and why delay in 
building operations in the hope 
of such an occurrence is noth- 
ing else than a waste of time. It could be sup- 
posed that the fact that prices for lumber for a 
multitude of reasons will not and can not come 
down from its present far from unreasonable 
levels, for years perhaps, by this time would be 
universally recognized; but apparently there still 
are vast numbers of would-be home builders, 
architects, contractors, even lumber retailers, 
and other consumers who believe a decline in 
lumber prices imminent and who therefore judge 
it as their duty toward themselves to stay off the 
market a little longer, until then. The trouble 
with these people is that they are not properly 
informed as to the underlying factors that will 
determine the trend of future lumber prices. 
They need to be educated on this point, and 
quickly. The needs of the country are such as 
to demand a large construction program, to be 
started and completed as soon as physically pos- 
sible. Building should be started now, or as soon 
hereafter as weather or other regulating condi- 
tions will permit; and more than being to his 
personal interest, it would be an evidence of the 
lumberman’s patriotism were he to urge this ac- 
tion as fully as he is capable. At the ‘‘ Readjust- 
ment congress’’ recently held in Houston, Tex., 
an idea was advanced that advertising would 
start people building. That seems the real solu- 
tion to the problem. It would have immeasurably 
valuable results would the dealer when speaking 
to the people thru his advertisements in the com- 
munity newspaper point out to them the reasons 
why lumber tho higher than before the war is 
yet cheap, why lumber is likely to go still higher, 
and why lumber prices can not come down to any- 
where near pre-war levels perhaps for years to 
come, and why, therefore, the wise man builds now. 
The right kind of educational publicity carried 
thru the dealer’s advertisements will soon put 
the people to thinking, and thinking will convince 
them of the truth and logie of his statements. 
Thus will advertising start people building. It 
is worth a trial. 


CURRENT 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While business here and there continues to 
show the effects of the readjustment to a peace 
basis, the volume, taking the country as a whole, 
is exceedingly satisfactory, indicating that the 
change from a war to a peace basis is proceeding 
in an orderly manner. The return of troops from 
foreign soil with the restricted shipping avail- 
able necessarily will be slow in comparison with 
the movement to the other side. In the mean- 
time the provisioning of the American army 
abroad will call for a considerable amount of sup- 
plies, which, together with the requirements of 
hungry central Europe, is apt to absorb a consid- 
eratable amount of the surplus stocks of food 
stuffs and clothing on hand in manufacturers’ 
and Government warehouses. 

There is another element in the situation to be 
reckoned with. The conditions existing in Eu- 
rope, which contribute the problems now to be 
solved as the world returns to a peace basis, are 
of such character and are so wide spread that 
they are world conditions. Heretofore when the 
after-war problems were to be met England had 
been in a position of world’s banker and as such 
had helped the weaker nations. In the present 
situation England has suffered along with the 
remainder of Europe in financial as well as mate- 
rial loss. Her manpower has been greatly af- 
fected and her financial system has experienced a 
tremendous strain, not so great as that which has 
been experienced by her European allies but a 
sufficient strain seriously to impair her ability to 
render financial assistance in sufficient volume to 
meet the exigencies of the situation. 

The United States has scarcely felt the effects 
of the war either in loss of manpower or in finan- 
cial strain. The financial machinery of the coun- 
try has stood up robustly under the tremendous 
burden placed upon it and consequently the Unit- 
ed States is in the most liquid position of any 
belligerent nation in the world, and probably in- 
cluding the neutral countries. Credits here have 
been greatly extended, it is true, but our na- 
tional debt could be wiped out within a decade 
from the proceeds of our crop and other produe- 
tion coming from our national resources. The 
payment of the European war debt is a serious 
problem. How this tremendous indebtedness by 
the belligerent countries of Europe is to be cared 
for is a question to be met. It is certain that 
some of the countries will still be struggling to 
meet the war obligations in the latter half of the 
twentieth century unless there is developed in 
those countries much greater economy in both 
money and labor than has been experienced in 
the pre-war decade. 

The problem at the moment, however, is not 
one of the payment of the principal but rather 
providing for the interest charges on the public 
debt. Some of the nations are insolvent at the 
present time and unless the United States and the 
American people, and the neutral nations which 
have profited from the war, come to the assist- 
ance of these countries thru the adoption of a 
liberal policy of credit extension so that the less 
fortunate countries can be returned to a produc- 
ing basis this insolvency is likely to continue. 

There is more in President Wilson’s ‘‘ League 
of Nations’’ program than the mere desire to 
form a league to prevent a recurrence of war. 
In fact, it seems impossible that the world ean be 
worked back into a solvent condition without 
concerted action by the leading nations of the 
world and a earefully mapped out program of 
international finance. The shutting off of ex- 
travagant expenditure in armament and enormous 
expenditures in providing war materials and sup- 
porting armies is simply an incident in the eco- 
nomie problem confronting the people of the 
various countries. America can best afferd to 
continue armament expenditures, yet no one in 
the United States would attempt to justify any- 
thing like the extravagant investment that an- 
nually ate at the heart of Europe during the two 
decades preceding the European conflagation. 

The whole world is thoroly sick of war and 
there is not the slightest likelihood of another 
international war within the next two decades. 
But the problem now is to make the present a 
lasting peace and one that will not add to the 
burden upon the next two generations of paying 
the debts of the war by calling upon them to 
make heavy expenditures in preparing for an- 
other war.’ 

There is a more serious problem than even this 
one, calling for the consideration and _ best 
thought of the leading men of the world. The 
Bolshevik propaganda which spread to Germany 
is making a startling advance to the westward. 
Like all revolutions, the Russian upheaval had its 
conception in the minds of the more conservative 
class of Europe, men who had stood high in rank 
and had been regarded as the more liberal of 


the governing class, but men who could discern 
the cancer that was eating at the heart of Rus- 
sia. The revolution which upset the Russian gov- 
ernment was a comparatively bloodless affair. 
Since then, however, this element has been forced 
out of power and today there is no strong ruling 
hand to control and guide a liberated Russia. In 
consequence the revolution is sweeping uncon- 
trolled not only thru Russia but thru central 
Europe like a prairie fire. 

Helpless, half-starved people are a dangerous 
factor. They fear not bodily injury in their 
desperation, hence military force usually is inef- 
fective in crushing this kind of an upheaval. 
Feed those desperate and half starved people and 
their sanity returns. This is the history of the 
commune; in fact, it is the history of all the rev- 
olutions of the world. The problem therefore is 
one not of maintaining large armies in Europe, 
but of stilling the pangs of hunger and quieting 
a desperate people until their sanity returns and 
they are content to find employment and add 
to the world’s production. These problems are 
too great for any one nation to attempt to solve 
alone; they must be solved thru concerted inter- 
national action, and in their solution financially 
strong America will be called upon to assume the 
responsibility of providing the means for finane- 
ing the problem of feeding a portion of Europe. 

Ordinarily an armistice in a war of great por- 
portion would have stimulated activity and en- 
couraged speculation in a country situated as is 
the United States. It is easy to understand, how- 
ever, why such has not been the ease in this in- 
stance. The problems yet to be solved are too 
grave to permit the encouragement of any specu- 
lative activity. Necessarily there have been pri- 
vations at home in order to provide eredit and 
money for the Government with which to wage 
this war to a victorious end. These privations in 
many instances simply represent deferred ex- 
penditures, as in the instance of building con- 
struction. The requirements of more housing 
have not been lessened by the war and as long 
as ample material is available for the construe- 
tion of buildings the problem is simply one of 
financing this work. 

There has been produced during the war period 
under the pressure of war demands a surplus 


stock of lumber and other building material 
which will not be needed for war purposes. To 
allow this material to lie idle when there is need 
for it in peace construction would be an element 
of waste. It is a sound economre policy to utilize 
this material in such construction as will render 
it productive of returns on the investment when 
that construction means employment of labor 
that otherwise might be idle. To allow this 
material to remain dormant would simply mean 
to tie up that amount of capital in an unpro- 
ductive form. On the other hand, to utilize it for 
construction where new buildings are not needed 
would be to deprive Europe of its use when it 
is imperative to provide homes for those who 
have been rendered homeless by the German 
hordes. 

It is estimated that since the signing of the 
armistice upward of 600,000 men have been mus- 
tered out of service in the United States and 
probably 100,000 or more have been brought back 
from France. So far these troops, as they have 
been released from military service, have been 
absorbed by the industries of the country with- 
out seriously disarranging the situation at home. 
In fact, their release has relieved a strained labor 
market in which the shortage of manpower had 
caused a serious problem. It is expected that in 
the first half of 1919 the returning troops and 
the demobilization will add half a million more 
men to the available supply to be employed at 
home. Necessarily this will be a factor in the 
readjustment of industrial conditions here. 

Properly to absorb these men in the industries 
and to keep the wheels turning in such a way 
as fully to employ this element are problems that 
the captains of industry must face. It is there- 
fore essential that the greatest economy be ex- 
ercised in utilizing our natural resourees and 
available funds to the best advantage and that 
there be exercised the same economy in individ- 
ual expenditures that prevailed in the last few 
months of the war. The development of thrift is 
more essential now even than it was during aec- 
tive hostilities, altho had the war continued 
greater thrift would have been imperative and 
would have inereased as the war progressed in 
order to meet the sheer necessities of the Gov- 
ernment. 





“THE HIGH LEVEL OF 


New York, Jan. 11.—Under the caption ‘‘ The 
High Level of Prices and Wages,’’ Charles Hill, 
general sales manager, has addressed a letter to 
customers of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation 
that should effectively answer the argument of any 
buyer of southern pine who is withholding orders 
hoping for a marked reduction in values. Mr. 
Hill’s letter in full is as follows: 


We are pleased to quote a statement made by the 
National City Bank, which appears to us to be very 
sound, viz.: 

The indications are that wages and prices are going 
to stay up all over the world, which will do much to 
simplify the situation in every country. The general 
state of credit expansion over the world will sustain, 
and naturally cause, a higher level of prices than 
prevailed before the war, and there will not be the 
same pressure to lower wages and prices in this coun- 
try that there would be if the level were falling in 
other countries. It does not follow, of course, that 
wages and prices at the higher level will yield any 
better net results to producers and wage earners than 
at the old level, or that the new level will be per- 
manent, but business is favored by stable conditions, 
and with all the world subject to the same general 
influence, changes are likely to be gradual rather than 
abrupt. If all wages and prices in this country could 
be brought back at one stroke to the old level, it 
doubtless would be advantageous to have it done, but 
it is impossible, and if accomplished, there is no prob- 
ability that they could be held there with the present 
stock of gold in the country and the existing state of 
inflation abroad. 


On Dec. 20, 1918, we submitted to you a statement 
of conditions at the mills whose product we handle, 
together with the costs of production, and we have 
been very much interested to note the response that 
it has evoked from our customers and others. [This 
statement was printed on page 38 of the Dec. 28, 1918, 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDbITOR.] At- 
tached hereto you will find a copy of the very first 
letter we received, which is from one of the most 
progressive and successful of our customers and in- 
dicates to our mind the modern attitude of the buyer. 
He immediately backed up his judgment by placing 
an order with us for $50,000 worth of lumber on the 
basis of maximum Government prices. Let us analyze 
the result of his action and see if he was wise or not: 

Result No. 1: If he were to place this same order 
with us today, it would be at an advanced price of 
at least $5,000, provided we had the lumber to offer. 
Evidently he accepted our statements as true and rea- 
soned that we would not long continue to offer our 
goods at December prices after the Government price 
fixing arrangement had ceased. His prognosis in this 
respect was good, for when the New Year’s. bells rang 
at 12:01 a. m. we put into effect a new price list. 
We are going to offer our stock on this basis from 


PRICES AND WAGES” 


Miami, Fla., to the Canadian line and from the At- 
lantic seaboard to the central States and to the 1Is- 
lands of the seas and to the lands across the seas, in 
search of business. There were others of this 
man’s mind, so that the total of our December sales 
was 44 percent more than October, and 87 percent 
more than November, and the sales of the last week 
of December were 190 percent more than the total 
of the first three weeks’ sales of that month, and all 
at the maximum Government list. (We don’t believe 
in telling the Government that the prices they fixed 
were not remunerative and then cutting these prices 
to the trade.) 

Result No. 2: He has kept this cheap lumber out 
of the hands of his competitor and has fortified him- 
self for future business. 

Result No. 3: He has done all that is within his 
power to protect the value of his investment in lum- 
ber he had previously bought and has on hand, Is 
the soundness of his policy to be questioned? 

Now, suppose some other buyer had said to every- 
one of the twenty-five salesmen who call on him each 
day that “the price of lumber is too high and that the 
cost of manufacturing is not considered in the price,” 
and that he had succeeded in sufficiently discouraging 
those salesmen so that they went out to bis competi- 
tors and offered the lumber at still lower prices than 
they had offered it to him. 

Result No. 1: The value of the stock in the yard 
of that buyer would have been reduced materially. 

Result No. 2: His competitor would have bought 
the lumber at prices that would allow the latter to 
undersell him, 

Result No. 3: All valuations of building material 
would have been disturbed with the result that the 
investors would hesitate to invest. 

As a business proposition, which of these buyers 
will make the greater success? 


The letter from his customer referred to by Mr. 
Hill is as follows: 


I want to thank you very much for your letter of 
Dee. 20. This is what we have been hearing right 
along, but when you see it in black and white, rep- 
resenting such a large number of mills, it certainly is 
startling. There is one thing I should like to know 
and that is, what have the western mills been doin 
thru the war? We today have more western stoc 
offered us than ever before and at very attractive 
prices, such as 1x12 No. 3 white pine board, which 
compares with North Carolina box grading at forty- 
three dollars ($43), delivered New York. In my opin- 
ion if the western mills have been able to keep u 
their output, this will offset the effect of the decreas 
production in the South, considering that there is 
practically no lumber being used for building, and 
we shall not see much higher prices. But in the face 
of what I have said, I am buying lumber at today’s 
prices. What have you to offer? 
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UNLAWFUL DISCRIMINATION IS DEFINED 


Federal Court Shows Status 
Shipped Lumber—tThe Carriers’ Position 


of Wrongfully 


NEw York, Jan. 13.—The opinion in the case of 
United States vs. Metropolitan Lumber Co., re- 
cently handed down by the United States district 
court for the district of New Jersey, is an inter- 
esting judicial pronouncement as to what consti- 
tutes an unlawful discrimination obtained by a 
shipper from a carrier in violation of the Elkins 
Act as amended by the Hepburn Act. 

The indictment charged that the defendant, not 
withstanding a governmental embargo on the ship- 
ment of lumber, caused lumber to be consigned to 
it in such manner that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was led to believe that the shipment constitut- 
ed a consignment of war supplies when in fact it 
did not, and that thereby a discrimination was prac- 
ticed. Defendant demurred to the indictment, and 
contended that the facts alleged charged no of- 
fense in that there had been no discrimination as 
to charges or rates. The court held that there was 
no merit in this contention and it was decided that 
a discrimination within the law was charged. The 
effect of this holding appears to be that a diserim 
ination is practised when any privilege or conces 
sion is obtained that is not extended to shippers 
in general. Defendant also contended that it 
was not liable because it was not ‘‘shippers’’ 
within the statute, but the court held that a con- 
signee who obtains a discrimination for his bene- 
fit is to be held as a shipper. Another important 
point decided in this case is that an offense may be 
committed in the way of obtaining a discrimination 
altho the carrier has no knowledge of the same and 
is guilty of no connivance. 








EXIT A BIG SPRUCE ENTERPRISE 


SeartLe, WAsuH., Jan. 11.—It is reported that 
nearly all the Siems-Carey equipment in the spruce 
belt of the Olympic peninsula has been removed, 
and that logging machinery and other units of the 
immense plant will soon be offered for sale. The 
main line extension from Joyce to Lake Pleasant 
by way of Lake Crescent has been practically 
finished and will be a part of the Milwaukee sys- 
tem as soon as it is turned over. While this road 
has scenic possibilities and also taps the largest 
spruce belt in the world, nobody knows what it 
will be used for at present. There is not enough 
traffic for regular trains. Under the accepted sur- 
veys the Milwaukee would enter the Lake Pleasant 
region by the Pysht River, on the way to Lake 
Ozette and the Hoh. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE PRODUCTION SLOW 


NorFrouk, VA., Jan. 13.—Production at the mills 
is still small. Reports received from about 55 mills 
for week ending Jan. 4 showed production to be 25 
percent of normal (4,600,000 feet), which is an 
increase over Christmas week, while on the other 
hand orders and shipments both were in excess of 
production for the week, Orders were 48 percent 
larger than production and shipments 21 percent 
larger. Unless the weather interferes greatly pro- 
duction will be slightly larger during this month, 
altho advices have been received to the effect that 
because of the decrease in production below that 
expected by eight or ten of the large mills manu- 
facturing North Carblina pine the salesmen of 
those mills would not be put on the road again un- 
til Feb. 3, tho it was expected to start them out 
on Jan, 22. This looks as tho the mills want to get 
their house in order before beginning to do real 
business and are not desirous of unduly pushing 
lumber on the market at this time. 





HOLIDAY CHEER FOR LUMBER EMPLOYEES 


BELLINGHAM, AVASH., Jan. 11.—At the recent 
holiday time the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
of Seattle, with mills at Bellingham, remembered 
all its employees as usual, and this year endeavored 
to inculeate a spirit of patriotism as well as of 
holiday cheer. Kach of the office men, salesmen 
and heads of departments was given $25-war sav- 
ing stamp certificates. At the works at Belling- 
ham every married man was given a large turkey 
for Christmas dinner, the single men were given 
orders on three of the leading hotels in Belling- 
ham for turkey dinners, and at all of the company’s 
cook houses turkey dinners were served. As the 
company has nearly 1,000 employees the aggregate 
was considerable. Every employee of the company 
was also given a card on which appeared a state- 
ment to the effect that during the last year the 
company had been able to devote 35 percent of the 
output of its plant to war needs, which splendid 
showing meant that every man working for the 
company did his share in helping win the war. 


The coming week the company has arranged to 
have the patriotic moving picture ‘‘Under Four 
Flags’’ presented at the American Theater at 
sellingham, at which all of the employees of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, if they desire, 
may attend at the expense of the company. 

The employees of the company recently signed 
and presented to the management a letter of thanks 
expressing their sincere appreciation. About one 
hundred of the former employees of the company 
are serving under the colors in this country and in 
France and two have died in service. As these 
soldiers return they will find their old positions 
waiting for them in accordance with the com- 
pany’s policy. 


LUMBERMAN AIRPLANE HERO PROMOTED 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 11.—Advices recently 
received tell of the promotion of Leonard Coombs 
Hammond, of San Francisco, from a first lieu- 
tenancy to a captaincy, and of the honors conferred 
upon him for heroism in action in France. Capt. 
Hammond is the son of A. B, Hammond, president 
of the Hammond Lumber Co., San Francisco, one 
of the largest redwood and fir manufacturing con- 
cerns on the Pacific coast, with mills at Eureka, 
Cal., and Mill City and Astoria, Ore. 

Prior to the beginning of the world war, Capt. 
Hammond was secretary of the Hammond Lumber 
Co. with general offices in San Franciseo. A grad- 
uate of Harvard, he went over with the Harvard 
branch of the American Ambulance Corps and in 
1915 was .decorated by the French Government 
with the Croix de Guerre for exceptional bravery 
at Verdun, 

He returned home in 1916, and when this coun- 
try entered the war he entered the airplane serv- 








CAPT. L. C. HAMMOND; 
Lumberman Promoted for Heroism’ 


ice. He was an observer in the 91st Aero Squad- 
ron and was decorated with the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross by General Pershing in the name of the 
President, for extraordinary heroism in action in 
the region of Metz, France, Sept. 15, 1918. While 
on a photographic mission his formation was at- 
tacked by a superior number of enemy pursuit 
planes. Notwithstanding that the enemy planes 
succeeded in driving off the protecting planes, 
Lieut. Hammond and his pilot continued on alone. 
They were continually harassed by enemy aircraft 
but completed their photographs and on their re- 
turn fought their way thru an enemy patrol and 
destroyed one of the machines. 

Capt. Hammond received his officers’ training 
at the Presidio, San Francisco, and after a three 
months’ course went to France as a lieutenant in 
the French Flying Corps, but was later transferred 
to the 91st American Air Squadron, when the 
American Expeditionary Forces reached France. 





PIEZ PLEASED WITH WOOD SHIPS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 13.—Director General 
Piez, of the Fleet Corporation, has just made a 
statement showing the usefulness of the wooden 
ships built for the Government and the prospect 
that they may prove a good investment. He said 
that the entire crop of Hawaiian sugar had been 
moved by these vessels, and that they were in great 
demand by shipping companies. ‘‘ Offers are com- 
ing to us,’’ he said, ‘‘to charter these ships on a 
sliding scale that will mean about $20,000 a month. 
This is a high tribute to the efficiency of our wood 
ships. Ships of this type have proved their worth 
notwithstanding the criticism that was heaped upon 
them.’? 


‘ 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING BUREAU ADVOCATED 


Six Construction Bodies Urge Its Creation—The 
Purposes Outlined 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 13.—The creation of a 
Federal bureau for industrial housing, town plan- 
ning and community planning in the broad sense 
of dealing with the entire physical environment 
of the inhabitants was urged by five national 
housing and civie associations—the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the American Civic Associa- 
tion, the National Housing Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Exchanges, and 
the National Municipal League—and by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at a joint meeting held in 
this city last week. The following statement was 
issued at the meeting: 

A committee was appointed by the meeting to 
secure the coéperation of national organizations in 
drafting a bill to create a Federal bureau of indus- 
trial housing, town and community planning, either 
in the Department of Labor or the Department of 
Interior. The purposes of the bureau will be re- 
search, experimentation and the dissemination of 
information, acting as a central agency for the 
service of State authorities and local committees. 

It was the sense of the meeting that the scope of 
the Federal agency should include action toward 
creating a comprehensive and systematic mechan- 
ism to facilitate the financing of housing, but no 
recommendation was made as to how this shall be 
done. The chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to appear before the House committee on 
building and grounds to oppose the passage of the 
Senate resolution providing for the stopping of work 
on Department of Labor building projects not 75 
percent completed. 


The first conference under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Labor to project the new program for 
improving the living conditions of employed classes 
followed the meeting. The project was broadly 
discussed before about 100 local housing, civic 
and social workers by John Richards, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the newly formed Commission 
on Living Conditions Among Industrial Workers. 





COMMUNITY BUILDING ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Mosi.k&, ALA., Jan. 13.—Relief for the solution 
of the housing problem in this city has at last 
taken definite shape and at a mass meeting of 
prominent citizens held the beginning of last week 
$25,000 was subscribed toward the capital stock 
of a community building and loan association the 
total capital stock of which was placed at $150,000. 
The plan as outlined at the meeting is for the for- 
mation of a company which will buy lots in loca- 
tions selected by the home builder, build a house 
suitable for the man who is to buy on the install- 
ment plan, secure a cash payment from the pur- 
chaser and collect the remainder in weekly or 
monthly installments. Contracts for the houses are 
to be let in blocks of twenty-five in order to save 
money on construction costs. 


SOOO IT 


SENDS FOUR ABROAD TO GET FOREIGN TRADE 


San Francisco, Cau, Jan. 11.—Christenson, 
Hanify & Weatherwax is the name of the firm 
which is now carrying on the business formerly 
transacted here under the style of the General Im- 
port & Export Co. The scope of the business has 
been increased and several branch offices will be 
established. Cliff M. Weatherwax will be president 
of the company. EK. C. Hallinan, who was for sev- 
enteen years identified with the Portland office of 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., is the manager. While the 
firm is in a very good position to do lumber busi- 
ness, it will handle a number of other American 
products and will also do an importing business on 
Oriental and Australian products. 

Four representatives will be sent to foreign coun- 
tries to look over the field and initiate business in 
lumber and other products. Henry A. Wilson, who 
was formerly in charge of Comyn, Mackall & Co.’s 
West Coast department, has been sent to the east- 
ern States to familiarize himself with the products 
needed in South America. He will sail from New 
Orleans in three weeks for the West Coast. John 
Heath, who will go to the West Indies and the 
East Coast of South America, will aim to develop 
trade in Brazil and Argentine. W. M. Milne left 
here on Jan. 4 for the Orient, where he will do 
similar work. T. R. Robson will sail on Jan. 23 
for Shanghai to open an office for the firm. An 
office force will be sent there later. Another man 
has been sent east, to open a New York office. 

Christenson, Hanify & Weatherwax control the 
output of a number of lumber mills cutting Douglas 
fir, spruce, California redwood and California white 
and sugar pine. They also control a fleet of ves- 
sels suitable for doing a lumber business. The 
members of the firm are E. A. Christenson, J. R. 
Hanify, James Tyson, Cliff M. Weatherwax and 
Herbert Fleishchacker, of this city, and C. E. Dant, 
of Dant & Russell, Portland, Ore. 
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BRISK HOME BUILDING IS PROPHESIED 


Cincinnati Contractors Have Big Plans—Labor 


Phase Provided For 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 14.—Indications that 
home building is not going to be delayed because of 
present lagging of the lumber and other material 
markets are given by the largest contracting build- 
ers of the city. Speaking of plans under prepara- 
tion in his office for houses to be started as soon 
as the season opens, Myers Y. Cooper said: 

I already have under way plans for more than 
$100,000 to go into homes. Prices in many lines 
have been lowered, and while we may expect some 
further reductions in the price of building materials 
it is our judgment that the building business, as well 
as every other line of business, must be conducted on 
a higher cost basis, and that pre-war prices will not 
prevail. The temporary lull in home buying and build- 
ing caused by the war will, I feel confident, soon be 
forgotten by the builders thru the very busy season 
that I see ahead of us. I have every reason to be- 
lieve that 1919 will be the most active year the real 
estate and building business ever has experienced. 

In this connection a movement is afoot here to 
take care of returning labor in the building in- 
dustries. Union leaders have approved plans for 
a half-day lay-off for each man so as to provide 
that much more work for returned soldiers. It is 
the cutting out of the Saturday half day. Of the 
12,000 building mechanics normally tere, it is esti- 
mated, 4,000 are engaged in other parts of the 
country on Government work, and 2,000 others 
have already been released who now are idle. The 
other 4,000 are expected home soon. 

Secretary Charles Walsh, of the Building Con- 
struction Employers’ Association, said of the pro- 
posal of the unions that such an arrangement 
would be necessary for but a short time, as he be- 
lieves it will not be over two months before the 
building activities develop on a large. 





NO MORE “ NORMAL” BUILDING COSTS 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—Firms or persons 
contemplating any kind of construction work should 
not wait in the belief that times will become 
‘*normal,’’ P. H. Anthony, a Kansas City archi- 
tect, told the members of the Kansas City Real 
state Exchange at their weekly luncheon. 

‘<The most mistaken of beliefs,’? Mr. Anthony 
said, ‘‘is that building costs are abnormal. If 
you have a prospective customer who contemplates 
building either for his own use or for investment, 
do not let him tell you that he is going to wait 
until costs become normal. There is no such thing 
as ‘normal’ cost. I have been following building 
development more than fifteen years and our rec- 
ords show a decided advance thruout all that pe 
riod, even in times of panic. Labor costs are al 
ways advancing so that there is no such thing as 
normal,’? 


AIRPLANE FACTORIES WIND UP AFFAIRS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu, Jan. 13.—Airplane con- 
struction on account of the war is said to have 
come to an end in this city. The contract held by 
the Grand Rapids Airplane Co. was suspended over 
a month ago, but the order was modified to give 
the manufacturers until Jan, 2 in which to ‘‘ clean 
up.’’? When the cancelation order was received, 
the production had reached 215 completed planes. 
Of the completed planes 115 have been shipped. 

All the factories have large numbers of half fin- 
ished parts which the Government, under its con- 
tract, will take over. It is not known what use the 
Government can make of these parts; furniture 
manufacturers do not see much use for them ex- 
cept for fire-wood purposes. What is to be done 
with the completed planes is a question for the 
Federal authorities to settle. 


“Y” SECRETARY'S WORK RECOGNIZED 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—Nine years of faith- 
ful, conscientious and successful work as industrial 








‘secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in the northwestern 


States have led to a splendid promotion for John 
A. Goodell, formerly having his headquarters in 
Portland. He has gone to New York, where he 
will be field representative of Charles R. Towson, 
chief of the ‘‘Y’’ industrial dapartment. 

The work left by Mr. Goodell will be temporar- 
ily carried forward at Portland by Tom J. Davis, 
of Butte, Mont., the young lawyer who gave up a 
lucrative practice to organize and direct the ‘‘Y’’ 
spruce division when it was created by the War 
Work Council last summer. 

Among lumbermen thruout the country Mr. 
Goodell is very widely known, as he found in the 
camps and mills a great opportunity to establish 
his work for the welfare of the men. For eight 
years he has conducted the ceremonies at the wel- 
fare dinners given at the conventions of the Pa- 
cific Loggers’ Congress. These have become a 


feature of note and have for their purpose giving 
the loggers themselves opportunity to speak freely 
of their problems. 

Before leaving for New York Mr. Goodell sent 
letters to many prominent lumbermen, thanking 
them for their codperation and expressing the hope 
that his official duties may sometimes call him 
back to the Northwest. He was presented with a 
beautiful stick pin by the staff at his Portland 
headquarters, members of which pledged him to 
wear it and always to remember the Northwest, 
which he agreed to do. 

He established the first ‘‘Y’’ unit west of the 
Mississippi River, in Doty, Wash., and now units 
are to be found almost everywhere. 
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STATUS OF COAST LOGGING ROADS ASSAILED 


May Be Placed in Common Carrier Class— 
Federal Investigation Threatened 





Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 11.—State officials at 
Olympia say that the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
tration is making an investigation of logging rail 
roads of this State which have carried freight or 
passengers at any time for pay. There are about 
175 logging railroads in the State, according to 
the publie service commission. On oceasions some 
of the logging roads have taken freight or pas- 
sengers and accepted pay to do a smaller millman 
or a rancher a favor. Maybe the logging road 
made a nominal charge for the service, or the con- 
ductor collected a dollar or so for helping some 
pedestrian over the line. 

Under State commission jurisdiction the ques- 
tion of when a logging road becomes a common 
carrier was to have had a hearing this month at 
Olympia on a complaint made against the Stim- 
son Mill Co. and the Port Blakeley Mill Co. The 
complaint alleged refusal to handle poles and 
sought to show that the road, owned by the Blake- 
ley company and leased to the Stimson company, 
had hauled freight for others and had thereby 
become a common carrier. It is now understood 


BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR SHINGLE MEN 


Organization the First Essential—Advertising, 
Close Inspection and Grading Advocated 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 11.—In the opinion 
of J. J. Donovan, who presided at the red cedar 
shingle congress in Seattle this week, a great op- 
portunity for expansion is opening to the red cedar 
shingle industry, after many years of disappoint- 
ment due largely, he believes, to a lack of organ- 
ization among the manufacturers. During the last 
five or six years, says Mr. Donovan in an inter- 
view, the business of the red cedar shingle has 
increased very little, but meanwhile the producer 
of the substitute roofing has reaped millions in the 
sale of a product which he claims to be fireproof, 
without adequate grounds, the wood shingle pro- 
ducer believes. The northwestern shingle man 
concludes that now is the time to impress the pub- 
lic with what he contends is the falsity of some 
of the roofing manufacturers’ claims and to adver- 
tise and promote his own shingles, which he believes 
to be the cheapest all-around roofing in the world 
for many classes of buildings. 

In Mr. Donovan’s opinion success will be most 
readily achieved if the shingle men are strongly 
organized, as is the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in which more than 90 percent of the 
sawmills of the Northwest are represented, as 
against a 50 percent representation of shingle 
mills in the association’s shingle branch. He be- 
lieves that with a well directed advertising cam- 
paign, close inspection and the best class of grad- 
ing the shingle manufacturer has an excellent op- 
portunity to get new trade. 


LUMBER CONCERN’S UNIQUE VICTORY SIGN 


CLINTON, Towa, Jan. 13.—The name of the Joyce 
Lumber Co., formed by foliage plants of different 
colors, has for years been an attractive feature of 
its premises. Immediately upon the declaration of 
war by the United States M. H. Thielen, secretary 
and general manager of 




















PATRIOTIC APPEAL OF JOYCE LUMBER CO., 


that the company owning the road has bought the 
complainant’s poles and that no hearing will be 
held as no cause for action remains. 

However, the State public service commission 
understands that Federal inspectors are investi 
gating logging road traflie with special reference 
to that carried for others than owners of the road 
and it is inferred that the inquiry relates to com- 
mon carrier regulations. If found to come under 
the common earrier rules the logging roads will be 
compelled to charge themselves for all logs hauled 
since November, 1917, when the freight tariff tax 
went into operation, and to refund to the Govern- 
ment 3 percent of the charge for all such freight. 
One train of logs alone would amount to a consid- 
erable freight bill, and as such trains are numerous 
each day when the logging camps are working the 
total would be no small item. By the State com- 
mission, logging railroads have been ruled to be 
part of lumbering equipment, operated as such and 
unrestricted by common carrier regulation so long 
as they did not seek freight or passenger business. 


PAPA 


TREE HOLDS FIRE FOR MONTHS 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 11—A dead grand fir 
tree, four feet in diameter, was ignited June 27, 
1918, during a forest fire, and burned continuously 
until Nov. 8, altho heavy rains visited the region 
in September and October, according to report of 
Forester Ranger John Kirkpatrick, When last 
seen the tree was still burning and had been re- 
duced to a stump less than forty feet high. ’ 

Ranger Kirkpatrick says that fires of this sort 
persist on account of the clinkers which form and 
lie in the center or lowest part of the burning sur- 
face, The clinkers resemble those in the bottom of 
a blacksmith’s forge and are like red hot bricks. 
Such burning clinkers from forest fires are often 
carried considerable distances by the wind and 
start new fires where they lodge. So the only safe 
course in extinguishing forest fires is to fell every 
smoking snag and completely extinguished all fire. 





the company, ordered 
that the wording of this 
living sign be changed to 
read ‘‘Peace with Vie- 
tory,’’ as shown in the 
accompanying photo- 
graph. As the Joyce 
yard is situated on the 
Lincoln Highway, and al- 
so on one of the main 
thorofares of the city, 
this unusual sign has 
been noticed and com- 
mented upon by thou- 
sands of people. Not con- 
tent with its silent appeal 
by day, the sign has been 
kept illuminated at night by means of spot lights, 
making a very striking effect. 

The maintenance of this patriotic appeal, how- 
ever, is only one of the many ways in which the 
enterprisixg officials of the Joyce company sought 
to help win the war. The fine display window of 
its sales office in the heart of the city was used ex- 
clusively for war purposes from Jan. 1 to Dee, 23, 
1918. This window has contained displays caleu- 
lated to help put over Liberty loan, war savings 
stamp, Red Cross and United War Work drives, 
as well as for other exhibits of a patriotic nature, 
all of which have attracted a great deal of atten- 


CLINTON, TOWA 
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BIG BOX COMPANY ORGANIZED 


SpokANeE, WAsH., Jan. 11.—Organization of the 
Yellow Pine Box & Lumber Co. at Wenatchee, 
Wash., is now completed and all preparations for 
starting the season’s run are being made. A. E. 
Case, of Waterville is president; John A. Gellatly, 
of Wenatchee, vice president; H. F. Williams, sec- 
retary, and C, EK, Gray, general manager and treas- 
urer. 

The company owns a body of about 45,000,000 
feet of yellow pine along the Entiat River, a few 
miles up the Columbia from Wenatchee. It con- 
trols the exclusive logging privileges on the Entiat 
River. This stream reaches the largest body of 
standing yellow pine in the United States, which 
is estimated by the Forest Reserve at between 2,- 
000,000,000 and 3,000,000,000 feet. This will 
eventually be made available to the company’s mill. 

For the present season boxes will be made at the 
Winesap plant of the company, which has a daily 
capacity of about 25,000 feet, or 5,000 boxes. 

Band saws will replace the old cireular saws at 
the Entiat plant, which will be operated later in 
the season with a largely increased capacity. It 
is the intention of the company to make about 1,- 
000,000 boxes this season and this output will be 
more than doubled next year. 
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HOME BUILDER MAKES FACT OF THEORY 


Houston, TEX., Jan. 13.—While other lumber- 
men and building material men are preaching the 
gospel of home building and no prospect of an 
early drop in prices, one dealer has taken a prac- 
tical means of backing up his words with action. 
As a result he has stimulated home building in his 
own town and encouraged it elsewhere. The man 
is Charles H. Flato, of Kingsville, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

Mr. Flato has been in Houston as a delegate to 
the ‘‘readjustment conference’’ and he has been 
telling his colleagues how he overcame the tendency 
to withhold building because of the belief that 
material would become cheaper. He declared that 
never before in the history of the State has there 
been a greater tendency for home building or a 
more widespread desire for home ownership than 
at present. He said that people were holding back 
in the vain hope of a price decline to take place 
during the next few months. He said further: 

In my town of Kingsville I saw this sentiment 


grow from the day news was received of the sign- 
ing of the armistice. I talked to prospective 
builders there, until I was blue in the face, of 
not the improbability but the impossibility of 
lumber at least being purchased twelve months 
from now at lower prices than it was now avail- 
able in unlimited quantities. 


Finally I decided to back up my expressed 
judgment with action to prove I was willing to 
practice exactly what I preached. Just as speed- 
ily as labor conditions would permit, I proceeded 
to build houses in Kingsville without regard to 
contracts or negotiations with anyone. 

I soon secured the desired effect. People who 
would not believe the word believed the deed. 
They are now positive in Kingsville that lumber 
is not going on the toboggan—at least with the 
top as its starting place—for some time to come. 
The stimulation of building in that town is on a 
firm basis. The builders are convinced there will 
be no better time than now. 


The lessons of thrift and the habit of saving 
brought about by war conditions are leading 
factors which have made prevalent the present 
universal desire to build homes. Mrs. Housewife 
says to friend husband: ‘‘We have been able to 
save quite a bit during war times to buy Liberty 
bonds and War Savings stamps; why can’t we 
in time of peace continue to save and buy a 
home?’’ 


Before we had this war people did not realize 
how easy it was to save when they had to. Most 
of them realize it now and they are going to use 
the new found knowledge for their personal ad- 
vantage where before it was for their Govern- 
ment. 

The object of a campaign of saving possessed 
by most people is to build or buy a home. The 
present day realization that money can be saved 
regardless of seemingly impossible obstacles has 
given added impetus to a desire that is as old as 
the human race. 





SAYS LUMBER PRICES WILL 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 12.—That the price of lum- 
ber and all building material will remain high for 
many months and that now is the time to buy was 
pointed out by F. L. Hillyer, the well known lum- 
berman of San Antonio, who came to Houston to 
attend the ‘‘readjustment conference’’ of Texas 
industries. 

To emphasize his strong belief in a continuation 
of present prices he made the proposition that he 
would guarantee any lot owner against loss from 
decline in price of building materials. Speaking 
of the situation, he said: 

The almost universal belief that there will soon 
be a decline in the prices of building materials 
is a psychological proposition. It seems the Gov- 
ernment realized this when Secretary Wilson, of 
the Department of Labor, was authorized to state 
that one of the biggest steps toward a successful 
solution of the reconstruction problem would be the 
immediate employment of men engaged in building 
trades. In order to give these men employment, it 
is largely up to the great mass of persons who even- 
tually expect to build homes to get busy at once. 

Statistical experts have reported that there are 
more men employed in allied building trades than 
in any other activity of the country except agri- 
culture. If any considerable portion of these men 
are kept idle, grave results are sure to follow. There 
is only one reason given for failure to keep these 


workmen busy—‘waiting for a better building mar- 
ket.”’ 

There are many causes which contribute to the 
present favorable market conditions—and there will 
not be a more favorable one during the coming year. 
In the first place mill stocks today represent about 
50 percent normal compared with 1913. This has 
been caused by the vast amount of lumber consumed 
during the war and the shortage of labor during that 
period, which prevented replenishing. 

Statistics based on comparison with pre-war con- 
ditions show that this country is 40 percent behind 
with its building program. To maintain normal 
construction and make up the last two years’ losses 
it will be necessary for the United States in consid- 
ering its own needs alone to go forward at a 140 
percent clip during the coming year. 

It must be remembered that the Government is 
not yet altogether out of the market. The future 
ship building program alone Is going to call for an 
enormous amount of lumber. Devastated Europe 
must be rebuilt and the depleted lumber stocks of 
almost the entire world must be replenished. It 
will be largely up to us to fill this need. Unlimited 
shipping will be released for this purpose before long 
and pressure will be brought to bear to see that we 
deliver the goods. 

As an illustration of what has been done with 
lumber In this country during the last two years, 
it has been conservatively estimated that 5,000,- 
000,000 feet have been used for war purposes—now 


NOT FALL 


totally unfit for any peace time purpose. Its non- 
utilization makes this enormous amount of mate- 
rial simply one of the war wastes. 

Lumber is not like an agricultural crop, which 
may be increased in a short period simply by in- 
creasing the acreage at the next planting. Whena 
large crop of lumber is used it is gone for good. It 
can not be regained at next year’s harvest. 

Another war waste which has diminished the 
lumber stocks of this country is the several hundred 
million feet of wood material which has been used 
for packing supplies for our army and the allied 
armies overseas. This loss will also have to be 
made up. 

In view of the present condition of stocks and the 
enormous demand from all quarters, which will con- 
tinue to increase, can there be any logic in the sup- 
position that lumber will be cheaper eight or ten 
months from now? To demonstrate how strongly | 
believe the fallacy of such a hope | am willing to 
make the following proposition to any man here 
who is ‘waiting for a better market” before build- 
ing: 

If you have a lot site located in a good neighbor- 
hood with all improvements such as water, gas, 
sewer and electric lights, and the site is accessi- 
ble to schools and churches, | will insure you against 
loss from decline of present prices of material... You 
in turn will pay me the increase in rent paid by 
your tenant from month to month or year to year. 
It will be a money-making proposition—for me. 





ADVERTISING WILL START PEOPLE BUILDING 


Texas Lumbermen Resolve to Tell Public Why Prices Will Not Decline—Their Silo Advertising a Big Success 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 12.—Thirty-four industrial 
and commercial organizations embracing prac- 
tically every large industry in Texas finished today 
a two-day ‘‘Readjustment conference’’ during 
which after-the-war problems were discussed from 
every angle and plans laid for reconstruction. The 


list of delegates. registered included representa- 
tive, prominent business men of the State. The 
thought and actions of the convention were in- 


fluenced in a large measure by a number of well 
known lumbermen who attended as delegates and 
took an active part in the sessions. As a result 
of the conference the Texas Association of Com- 
merece was created, a State agency to carry into 
effect the aims and purposes of the convention. 
Among the more important resolutions adopted 
were those advocating the return to private owner- 
ship of the railroads, telegraph and telephone lines 
and express companies. 

As an off-shoot of the conference, a meeting of 
building material men was held which adopted a 
resolution urging a campaign of publicity to be 
made to encourage building and remove from the 
public mind the “idea of any decline in — of 
building materials for some time to come. L. 
Hillyer, lumberman of San Antonio, was tee 
of the committee which formulated the resolution, 
which was as follows: 

WHEREAS, The building industry of the entire coun- 


try is now at a very low basis, being about 40 percent 
in volume less than for the pre-war year, 1916; and 

Wuernas, This and its allied industries furnish 
employment for approximately 10,000,000 people, and 
a safe and profitable investment for the capital of our 
country, and building resumption at this time would 
absorb idle labor, and prevent that dislocation of labor 
that must otherwise inevitably occur with the cessation 
of war activities and return of our soldiers ; and 


WHERBAS, This condition seems to be due in a large 
part toa feeling upon the part of the public that the 
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prices of building materials and labor must inevitably 
decline in the near future; and 


WuHerbAS, The present cost of building material is 
now comparatively less than any other basic items of 
production, such as cotton, grain, meat, coal, oil, 
labor ; and 


WHEREAS, The surplus capital and savings of our 
country, as represented by bank deposits, Liberty 
bonds, War Saving stamps etc., is greater than ever 
known before in our history, and idle capital is unpro- 
ductive and does not aid, rather prevents reconstruc- 
tion and continued prosperity ; and 

WHEREAS, A careful inquiry among all lines of manu- 
facturers shows conclusively that the tendency of the 
market at this time is to advance further, rather than 
to decline, and as the outlook for building not only in 
this country but in all foreign countries was never so 
promising : 


Iv IS THERHFORD the opinion of this committee that 
in view of high transportation charges, which can not 
be reduced at an early date, together with the high 
cost of fuel, labor and basic elements which will not 
be available in quantity or quality to warrant a mate- 
rial reduction in costs of manufacture and delivery, 
means should be taken at once to inform the pub- 
lic and urge a quick response to the apparent demand 
for building accommodations. Be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention, 
after a careful study of conditions, that the public 
should be reassured that there is but little possibility 
and no probability of any decline in the cost of build- 
ing material, and that the builders and investors 
should be told that in so far as can be now seen 
there is greater risk of loss by delay than by imme- 
diate resumption of building. 

F. L. Hitiypr, Chairman. 
M. B. SHANNON, 
A. B. SHELBY. 


The building trades conference was attended by 
manufacturers and retailers of the five basic build- 
ing materials—lumber, cement, brick, hollow tile 
and steel. The lumbermen present included: C. H. 
Flato of Kingsville, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas; E. H. Lingo of Denison; 
Albert Steves of San Antonio; F. L. Hillyer of 


San Antonio; C. W. Martin, president of the Texas 
Silo Association ; C. E. Walden, Beaumont; T. W. 
Griffiths, Dallas; Thos. C. Spencer, Houston; J. M. 
Rockwell, Houston; Ben 8. Woodhead, Beaumont; 
J. ¥. Keith, Beaumont. 

That few manufacturers’ stocks of building ma- 
terials are normal and practically none large was 
one of the arguments advanced to support the need 
of immediate stimulation of building. It was 
stated by several delegates that retail stocks were 
in most cases above normal in size, which was 
pointed out as an additional reason for the improb- 
ability of a price decline. 

The element of transportation was declared to 
be another factor which would uphold present 
prices. It was broadly intimated that this feature 
of the country’s building program would be greatly 
influenced by international relations affecting the 
country’s resources. One manufacturer said his 
company was so positive there would be no decline 
of prices that it was guaranteeing present prices 
against decline before June 30, 1919. On all pur- 
chases made now it agrees to make good any 
drop in price which may occur between the date 
of purchase and the above date. 

An important feature of the meeting was the 
discussion of use of the silo in Texas, led by C. W. 
Martin, president of the Texas Silo Association, 
who referred to the big silo campaign which is now 
in progress. He said that as a result of the cam- 
paign Texas farmers have already agreed to build 
2,000 silos and, using these figures as a basis, he 
figured that 8,000 silos would be added to the farms 
of Texas during the coming year. ‘‘At least one 


silo for each farm’? is the slogan of the campaign. 

In its resolutions pertaining to the return of 
the railroads and other utilities to private owner- 
ship the convention expressed itself as ‘‘ opposed 
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to the principle of Government ownership and op- 
eration as being destructive of American initiative 
and against the interests of the American public.’’ 
It advocated, however, the enactment of such 
laws as will secure a unified system of control of 
railroad rates, fares, regulations and practices, 
both interstate and intrastate, under authority of 
non-partisan commissions, which shall be as far 
removed from political control as possible. 


The resolutions also expressed the belief that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should have 
power to prevent competitive waste by eliminating 
circuitous routes, controlling service and to com- 
pel diversion of traffic and routing and to prevent 
or eliminate congestion at ports or terminals; the 
power to prevent the destruction of water trans- 
portation by competing lines of railway; the ad- 
judication of wage disputes between railways and 


their employes before a non-partisan body not sub- 
jeet to political control and guaranteeing to the 
publie the uninterrupted functioning of the trans- 
portation facilities. 

The convention also recommended that congress 
immediately enact a law restoring to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power of suspension 
over rates promulgated by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 





LAST MINUTE 


CAR CAPACITY AND WEIGHTS DEFINED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down its de- 
cision in Docket No. 10080, R. T. Feltus Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Railway Co. et al.— 
the complainants winning important points cover- 
ing minimum weights and cubic capacity of cars. 

The decision was handed down by division 2— 
Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. The 
finding follows: 


1—Rules under which carriers refuse to accept 
orders for cars for the carriage of lumber, of cubical 
capacity of less than 2,400 cubic feet, or of more than 
certain specified cubic capacity, while tariffs name 
graduated minima for cars of less or greater capacity 
when tendered for carriers’ convenience, held unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. 

2—The publication of graduated carload minima im- 
plies an obligation upon carriers to furnish, upon rea- 
sonable notice, cars of corresponding capacity. 

3—Failing, upon reasonable notice, to furnish equip- 
ment of the size that may be lawfully ordered, carriers 
are bound to protect by unambiguous rules the appro- 
priate minima applicable to the size of the equipment 
ordered, 

4—Subject to the observance of the above require- 
ments, the minima here assailed are not found unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 

5—Rule withdrawing from the carriage of lumber 
cars of a less capacity than 1,651 cubic feet justified. 


On the subject of cars of less than 1,651 eubie 
feet capacity the decision says: 





Cars with a minimum capacity of less than 1,690 
cubic feet are to be withdrawn from the carriage of 
jumber traffic involved in this case. These cars are 
antiquated and even dangerous for transcontinental 
traffic. The discontinuance of the use for this traffic, 
together with the minimum weights formerly quoted 
therefor, has been justified. 

The question of the propriety of lumber minima 
based on cubic capacity, it is stated, will not be 
determined upon this record, since ‘‘it more prop- 
erly arises for determination in the general in 
vestigation, lumber carload minima, Docket No. 
10128.’’ 

Discussing the question of cubic minima, the 
decision continues: 

While cubic minima are indirectly attacked in this 
proceeding, complaints would be satisfied by a _ re- 
instatement of the earlier rules which involve cubic 
minima, It may, however, be said in passing that 
nothing in this record goes to justify the cubic capacity 
basis for lumber carload minima. It prevails nowhere 
else than from the north Pacific coast and the Inland 
Empire. It appears inappropriate for an article like 
lumber, which is generally cut in various standard 
lengths. It is often misleading in that cars of greater 
cubic volume have less stowage capacity for lumber 
of certain standard sizes than cars of smaller cubic 
volume. It involves complex and complicated rules 
for its definition and great practical difficulty in appli- 
cation. While for articles that move in bulk, like grain 
or liquids, cubic capacity minima may be fully war- 
ranted, the record here discloses little to commend 
and much to discredit the use of these minima for 
lumber. 

The reasons for carriers’ denial of shippers’ right 
to order cars of less than 2,400 cubic capacity or of 
more than the specified capacities are to prevent waste 
of equipment and to promote full loading of equipment. 
These are both laudable aims, but their accomplish- 
ment may not be attempted by means of unlawful or 
unreasonable requirements, 

This complaint was filed jointly by the R. T. 
Feltus Lumber Co., Funk Lumber Co. and Palmer 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The Western Pine 
association intervened and made the cause of com- 
plaint its own. The order of the commission will 
become effective on or before April 1. 

The commission also handed down its decision in 
Docket No. 7924—Independent Coédperative Lumber 
Co. vs. Louisiana Western Railroad Co. et al.—in 
which it is held that ‘‘defendants’ rates for the 
transportation of cypress lumber and shingles in 
straight or mixed carloads or mixed with pine 
lumber and shingles in carloads from Lake Charles, 
La., to various points in Texas, found to have been 
unreasonable, ’’ 

This case also covers Docket No. 8498, in which 
the Independent company filed a complaint against 
the Abilene & Southern Railway Co. Shipments 
involved moved between Aug. 12, 1913, to June 17, 
1914. The shipments consisted principally of pine 
lumber, but each car contained more or less cypress 
lumber or shingles. Charges were assessed at the 
rate applicable to cypress lumber and shingles, in 
accordance with a rule that the rate on mixed 
carloads of different kinds of lumber and articles 
taking the same rates or arbitraries higher ‘‘ will 
be the highest rate applicable on any article con- 
tained in the car.’’ The carriers contended that 
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the difference in value of eypress and pine at. the 
mill warranted higher rates on the former. The 
commission shows that in most instances rates on 
pine and cypress are the same, and takes the ground 
that ‘‘differences in mill run values or the differ- 
ences in the range of values of different grades of 
pine and cypress lumber do not justify differences 
in rates.’’ 

Accordingly, it is held the complainant is entitled 
to reparation on shipments between the dates 
named. A formal order will be issued when the 
exact amount due is determined. Because the com- 
plaint was not amended to bring in the director 
general of railroads the commission is unable to 
issue an order requiring the reduction of rates on 
cypress lumber and shingles between the points 
involved to the level of rates on pine lumber. The 
director general has been advised of the situation 
with a view to a revision of rates from Lake 
Charles to meet the commission’s finding. 





WHOLESALERS’ SELLING MODIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers is advis- 
ing members that the Railroad Administration, 
following vigorous protests by western wholesalers 
and the bureau, has ordered the elimination of the 
following clause from lumber orders and notified 
all regional agents not to let it appear: 

In the event that any lower prices than those shown 
in this bid are made on similar material, by action of 
the United States Government or any agencies acting 
under its direction or suggestion, or for any other 
cause, the seller agrees to make a corresponding reduc 
tion on any material shipped under this agreement, on 
or after the date of said decline. 

The wholesalers’ bureau also is calling attention 
to a circular sent out by the ‘‘Lumbermen’s 
Bureau’’ here to railroad purchasing agents, offer 
ing ‘‘our free service in the purchase of lumber.’ 
Attention is called to the fact that a number of 
wholesale distributers are members of the ‘‘ Lum- 
bermen’s Bureau,’’ and the cireular adds: 

It is essentially surprising that this bureau would 
take action of this character, which is so prejudicial 
to the interests of every wholesaler who is a member 
of it, and is clearly designed to eliminate the whole- 
sale distributer in one of the most desirable branches 
of his trade. 


ALL THE WORLD TO BUILD SHIPS 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—News has reached 
here that India plans a merchant marine of its own 
consisting of forty-four wooden ships. Australia 
plans to build fifty ships, thirty of them wood. 

These prospective contributions to the world’s 
tonnage are of no small interest to American lum- 
bermen in view of the disposition of our shipping 
board to sell Ferris type wooden steamers and ean 
cel contracts for new wood construction. 

It is said that steel ships would be impractica 
ble for India because of the difficulty of obtaining 
material. This might be said of steel ships for the 
West Coast, which must get steel from the eastern 
part of the country. ; 

Australia’s ship building program already is 
under way. Some of the vessels will he commodious 
schooners. 








LUMBER EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—I. R. L. Wiles, presi- 
dent, Wiles Chipman Lumber Co., yesterday after- 
noon was elected president of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, retailers. A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler 
Lumber Co., was made vice president, James Pren- 
dergast, Prendergast Lumber Co., secretary, and 
Louis Essig, Louis Essig Lumber Co., treasurer. 
Other directors elected were: 

Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; John A. 
Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co.; Joseph O'Neil, Henry 
O'Neil Mill & Lumber Co. 

The following were named as a board of ap- 
peals: 

John J. Moran, Reis-Moran Lumber Co.; Fred Moh 
lenbrock, Charles Naber’s Sons; —— J. Gavin, 
Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Co.; Nicholas Lebrun, Ga 
nahl Lumber Co.; Fred Hoffman, Cherokee Lumber Co. 

The board of arbitration is composed of: 

George Walter, Mound City Lumber Co.; R. E, 
Gruner, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co.; Val Reis, 
Reis-Moran Lumber Co.; R. H. Shellabarger, Shella- 


barger Lumber Co. ; George Dittman, H. EF. Rapp Lum- 
ber Co, 


LUMBERMEN 


DISCUSS UNIFORM SAFETY STANDARDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—An important 
conference on the subject of uniform safety stand- 
ards is in progress at the bureau of standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, attended by representatives 
of the leading industries of the country Frank 
Carnahan, head of the new traflie department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
attending the conference as the association’s repre- 
sentative. The conference was called to order yes- 
terday, occupying the entire day, and continued 
again this morning. The idea is to evolve some 
plan for uniform safety standards which can be 
applied generally thruout American industries in- 
stead of having one set of standards here and 
another there and none elsewhere. 


OPPOSE GOVERNMENT’S BUYING PLAN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—John Henry Kir- 
by, president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel for the 
association, and George W. Ward, representing the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, have been in 
conference with John Foley, of the forest produets 
section, Railroad Administration, concerning the 
purchase of car and railroad material in the South 
and Southwest. 

The lumber manufacturers object to a clause in 
a circular sent to the railroad purchasing agents 
under date of Dee. 31, instructing them that in 
cases in which the prices at which car and railroad 
material is offered to the roads equal or exeeed 
the maximum prices fixed by the Government, 
which expired Dee. 23, proposals are to be sub- 
mitted to the regional purchasing agents for re- 
view. Mr. Kirby was asked to draft a formal state- 
ment and present it in writing, outlining the ob- 
jections of manufacturers to this plan. 

The lumbermen were advised that the instrue- 
tions were sent out because of the fact that some 
purchasing agents had been paying as high as $10 
above the old Government list prices. This plan 
has been in vogue at New Orleans for some time, 
and now applies to St. Louis. A strong objection 
advaneed by the lumbermen is that the arrangement 
virtually takes the southern manufacturers out of 
the railroad material market. One suggestion made 
in the conference was that purchases be made on 
secret bids, at least three bidders being required in 
each instance. This, it is believed, would protect 
both the Railroad Administration and the lumber 
producers. It was pointed out that a large pro- 
portion of the big car material orders placed by 
the Railroad Administration last year when we 
were still at war and cars were badly needed, has 
not yet been placed because mills are not willing 
to accept the orders at the prices then prevailing, 
on which many mills already have lost money. Mr. 
Kirby’s formal protest will be laid before M. E. 
Towner, head of the forest products section, when 
he returns from the South within the next few days. 


een 


WESTERN PINE ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMmpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 14.—Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, expects that the dates for the annual 
convention of his organization will be Feb. 5 and 
6, tho these are only tentative. The meeting will 
he held in Spokane, Wash., as usual. Among the 
features it is hoped to present the visiting lumber- 
men is an address by Nelson C. Brown, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, one 
of the investigators sent to Europe to study con- 
ditions on behalf of the lumber industry there. Mr. 
Brown is now in Washington, D. C., after having 
completed a tour of the Mediterranean countries. 
Another expected speaker of prominence is Dr. 
Wilson Compton, of Chicago, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





EXTEND TIME OF LUMBER DECISION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—The date on which 
lumber manufacturers’ associations are formally to 
accept or reject the tentative plan agreed upon at 
the conference on building materials for the sale 
of surplus lumber has been extended from Jan. 
18 to Jan. 29. 
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HOME BUILDER MAKES FACT OF THEORY 


Houston, TEX., Jan. 13,—While other lumber- 
men and building material men are preaching the 
gospel of home building and no prospect of an 
early drop in prices, one dealer has taken a prac- 
tical means of backing up his words with action. 
As a result he has stimulated home building in his 
own town and encouraged it elsewhere. The man 
is Charles TH. Flato, of Kingsville, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

Mr. Flato has been in Houston as a delegate to 
the ‘‘readjustment conference’’ and he has been 
telling his colleagues how he overcame the tendency 
to withhold building because of the belief that 
material would become cheaper. He declared that 
never before in the history of the State has there 
been a greater tendency for home building or a 
more widespread desire for home ownership than 
at present. He said that people were holding back 
in the vain hope of a price decline to take place 
during the next few months. He said further: 

In my town of Kingsville I saw this sentiment 


grow from the day news was received of the sign- 
ing of the armistice. I talked to prospective 
builders there, until I was blue in the face, of 
not the improbability but the impossibility of 
lumber at least being purchased twelve months 
from now at lower prices than it was now avail- 
able in unlimited quantities. 

Finally I decided to back up my expressed 
judgment with action to prove I was willing to 
practice exactly what I preached. Just as speed- 
ily as lavor conditions would permit, I proceeded 
to build houses in Kingsville without regard to 
contracts or negotiations with anyone. 

I soon secured the desired effect. People who 
would not believe the word believed the deed. 
They are now positive in Kingsville that lumber 
is not going on the toboggan—at least with the 
top as its starting place—for some time to come. 
The stimulation of building in that town is on a 
firm basis. The builders are convinced there will 
be no better time than now. 


The lessons of thrift and the habit of saving 
brought about by war conditions are le 
factors which have made prevalent the present 
universal desire to build homes. Mrs. Housewife 
says to friend husband: ‘‘We have been able to 
save quite a bit during war times to buy Liberty 
bonds and War Savings stamps; why can’t we 
in time of peace continue to save and buy a 
home?’’ 


Before we had this war people did not realize 
how easy it was to save when they had to. Most 
of them realize it now and they are going to use 
the new found knowledge for their personal ad- 
vantage where before it was for their Govern- 
ment. ; 

The object of a campaign of saving possessed 
by most people is to build or buy a home. The 
present day realization that money can be saved 
regardless of seemingly impossible obstacles has 
given added impetus to a desire that is as old as 
the human race. 





SAYS LUMBER PRICES WILL 


Houston, Trex., Jan. 12.—That the price of lum- 
ber and all building material will remain high for 
many months and that now is the time to buy was 
pointed out by F. L. Hillyer, the well known lum- 
berman of San Antonio, who came to Houston to 
attend the ‘‘readjustment conference’’ of Texas 
industries. 

To emphasize his strong belief in a continuation 
of present prices he made the proposition that he 
would guarantee any lot owner against loss from 
decline in price of building materials. Speaking 
of the situation, he said: 

The almost universal belief that there will soon 
be a decline in the prices of building materials 
is a psychological proposition. It seems the Gov- 
ernment realized this when Secretary Wilson, of 
the Department of Labor, was authorized to state 
that one of the biggest steps toward a successful 
solution of the reconstruction problem would be the 
immediate employment of men engaged in building 
trades. In order to give these men employment, it 
is largely up to the great mass of persons who even- 
tually expect to build homes to get busy at once. 

Statistical experts have reported that there are 
more men employed in allied building trades than 
in any other activity of the country except agri- 
culture. If any considerable portion of these men 
are kept idle, grave results are sure to follow. There 
is only one reason given for failure to keep these 


workmen busy—‘waiting for a better building mar- 
ket.’”’ 

There are many causes which contribute to the 
present favorable market conditions—and there will 
not be a more favorable one during the coming year. 
In the first place mill stocks today represent about 
50 percent normal compared with 1913. This has 
been caused by the vast amount of lumber consumed 
during the war and the shortage of labor during that 
period, which prevented replenishing. 

Statistics based on comparison with pre-war con- 
ditions show that this country is 40 percent behind 
with its building program. To maintain normal 
construction and make up the last two years’ losses 
it will be necessary for the United States in consid- 
ering its own needs alone to go forward at a 140 
percent clip during the coming year. 

It must be remembered that the Government is 
not yet altogether out of the market. The future 
ship building program alone is going to call for an 
enormous amount of lumber. Devastated Europe 
must be rebuilt and the depleted lumber stocks of 
almost the entire world must be replenished. It 
will be largely up to us to fill this need. Unlimited 
shipping will be released for this purpose before long 
and pressure will be brought to bear to see that we 
deliver the goods. 

As an illustration of what has been done with 
lumber in this country during the last two years, 
it has been conservatively estimated that 5,000,- 
000,000 feet have been used for war purposes—now 


NOT FALL 


totally unfit for any peace time purpose. Its non- 
utilization makes this enormous amount of mate- 
rial simply one of the war wastes. 

Lumber is not like an agricultural crop, which 
may be increased in a short period simply by in- 
creasing the acreage at the next planting. Whena 
large crop of lumber is used it is gone for good. It 
can not be regained at next year’s harvest. 

Another war waste which has diminished the 
lumber stocks of this country is the several hundred 
million feet of wood material which has been used 
for packing supplies for our army and the allied 
armies overseas. This loss will also have to be 
made up. 

In view of the present condition of stocks and the 
enormous demand from all quarters, which will con- 
tinue to increase, can there be any logic in the sup- 
position that lumber will be cheaper eight or ten 
months from now? To demonstrate how strongly | 
believe the fallacy of such a hope | am willing to 
make the following proposition to any man here 
who is ‘waiting for a better market’ before build- 
ing: 

If you have a lot site located in a good neighbor- 
hood with all improvements such as water, gas, 
sewer and electric lights, and the site is accessi- 
ble to schools and churches, | will insure you against 
loss from decline of present prices of material.. You 
in turn will pay me the increase in rent paid by 
your tenant from month to month or year to year. 
It will be a money-making proposition—for me. 





ADVERTISING WILL START PEOPLE BUILDING 


Texas Lumbermen Resolve to Tell Public Why Prices Will Not Decline—Their Silo Advertising a Big Success 


Houston, Trex., Jan, 12.—Thirty-four industrial 
and commercial organizations embracing prac- 
tically every large industry in Texas finished today 
a two-day ‘‘Readjustment conference’’ during 
which after-the-war problems were discussed from 
every angle and plans laid for reconstruction. The 
list of delegates. registered included representa- 
tive, prominent business men of the State. The 
thought and actions of the convention were in- 
fluenced in a large measure by a number of well 
known lumbermen who attended as delegates and 
took an active part in the sessions. As a result 
of the conference the Texas Association of Com- 
merece was created, a State agency to carry into 
effect the aims and purposes of the convention. 
Among the more important resolutions adopted 
were those advocating the return to private owner- 
ship of the railroads, telegraph and telephone lines 
and express companies. 

As an off-shoot of the conference, a meeting of 
building material men was held which adopted a 
resolution urging a campaign of publicity to be 
made to encourage building and remove from the 
public mind the idea of any decline in prices of 
building materials for some time to come. F. L. 
Hillyer, lumberman of San Antonio, was chairman 
of the committee which formulated the resolution, 
which was as follows: 

Wuereas, The building industry of the entire coun- 


try is now at a very low basis, being about 40 percent 
in volume less than for the pre-war year, 1916; and 
Wuerpas, This and its allied industries furnish 
employment for approximately 10,000,000 people, and 
a safe and profitable investment for the capital of our 
country, and building resumption at this time would 
absorb idle labor, and prevent that dislocation of labor 
that must otherwise inevitably occur with the cessation 
of war activities and return of our soldiers ; and 
WHEREAS, This condition seems to be due in a large 
part to a feeling upon the part of the public that the 





as Farmers Agree to Build 2,000 


prices of building materials and labor must inevitably 
decline in the near future; and 


WHEREAS, The present cost of building material is 
now comparatively less than any other basic items of 
production, such as cotton, grain, meat, coal, oil, 
labor ; and 


WHEREAS, The surplus capital and savings of our 
country, as represented by bank deposits, Liberty 
bonds, War Saving stamps etc., is greater than ever 
known before in our history, and idle capital is unpro- 
ductive and does not aid, rather prevents reconstruc- 
tion and continued prosperity ; and 

Wuereas, A careful inquiry among all lines of manu- 
facturers shows conclusively that the tendency of the 
market at this time is to advance further, rather than 
to decline, and as the outlook for building not only in 
this country but in all foreign countries was never so 
promising : 

IT IS THEREFORE the opinion of this committee that 
in view of high transportation charges, which can not 
be reduced at an early date, together with the high 
cost of fuel, labor and basic elements which will not 
be available in quantity or quality to warrant a mate- 
rial reduction in costs of manufacture and delivery, 
means should be taken at once to inform the pub- 
lic and urge a quick response to the apparent demand 
for building accommodations. Be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention, 
after a careful study of conditions, that the public 
should be reassured that there is but little possibility 
and no probability of any decline in the cost of build- 
ing material, and that the builders and investors 
should be told that in so far as can be now seen 
there is greater risk of loss by delay than by imme- 
diate resumption of building. 


F. L. Hitiyper, Chairman. 
M. B. SHANNON, 
A. B, SHELBY. 

The building trades conference was attended by 
manufacturers and retailers of the five basic build- 
ing materials—lumber, cement, brick, hollow tile 
and steel. The lumbermen present included: C. H. 
Flato of Kingsville, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas; E. H. Lingo of Denison; 
Albert Steves of San Antonio; F. L. Hillyer of 


San Antonio; C. W. Martin, president of the Texas 
Silo Association; C. E. Walden, Beaumont; T. W. 
Griffiths, Dallas; Thos. C. Spencer, Houston; J. M. 
Rockwell, Houston; Ben 8. Woodhead, Beaumont; 
J. F. Keith, Beaumont. 

That few manufacturers’ stocks of building ma- 
terials are normal and practically none large was 
one of the arguments advanced to support the need 
of immediate stimulation of building. It was 
stated by several delegates that retail stocks were 
in most cases above normal in size, which was 
pointed out as an additional reason for the improb- 
ability of a price decline. 

The element of transportation was declared to 
be another factor which would uphold present 
prices. It was broadly intimated that this feature 
of the country’s building program would be greatly 
influenced by international relations affecting the 
country’s resources. One manufacturer said his 
company was so positive there would be no decline 
of prices that it was guaranteeing present prices 
against decline before June 30, 1919. On all pur- 
chases made now it agrees to make good any 
drop in price which may occur between the date 
of purchase and the above date. 

An important feature of the meeting was the 
discussion of use of the silo in Texas, led by C. W. 
Martin, president of the Texas Silo Association, 
who referred to the big silo campaign which is now 
in progress. He said that as a result of the cam- 
paign Texas farmers have already agreed to build 
2,000 silos and, using these figures as a basis, he 
figured that 8,000 silos would be added to the farms 
of Texas during the coming year. ‘‘ At least one 
silo for each farm’? is the slogan of the campaign. 

In its resolutions pertaining to the return of 
the railroads and other utilities to private owner- 
ship the convention expressed itself as ‘‘ opposed 
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to the principle of Government ownership and op- 
eration as being destructive of American initiative 
and against the interests of the American public.’’ 
It advocated, however, the enactment of such 
laws as will secure a unified system of control of 
railroad rates, fares, regulations and practices, 
both interstate and intrastate, under authority of 
non-partisan commissions, which shall be as far 
removed from political control as possible. 


The resolutions also expressed the belief that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should have 
power to prevent competitive waste by eliminating 
circuitous routes, controlling service and to com- 
pel diversion of traffic and routing and to prevent 
or eliminate congestion at ports or terminals; the 
power to prevent the destruction of water trans- 
portation by competing lines of railway; the ad- 
judication of wage disputes between railways and 


their employes before a non-partisan body not sub- 
jeet to political control and guaranteeing to the 
public the uninterrupted functioning of the trans- 
portation facilities. 

The convention also recommended that congress 
immediately enact a law restoring to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power of suspension 
over rates promulgated by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 





LAST MINUTE 


CAR CAPACITY AND WEIGHTS DEFINED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down its de- 
cision in Docket No. 10080, R. T. Feltus Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Railway Co. et al.— 
the complainants winning important points cover- 
ing minimum weights and cubic capacity of cars. 

The decision was handed down by division 2— 
Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. The 
finding follows: 


1—Rules under which carriers refuse to accept 
orders for cars for the carriage of lumber, of cubical 
capacity of less than 2,400 cubic feet, or of more than 
certain specified cubic capacity, while tariffs name 
graduated minima for cars of less or greater capacity 
when tendered for carriers’ convenience, held unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial. 

2—The publication of graduated carload minima im- 
plies an obligation upon carriers to furnish, upon rea- 
sonable notice, cars of corresponding capacity. 

38—Failing, upon reasonable notice, to furnish equip- 
ment of the size that may be lawfully ordered, carriers 
are bound to protect by unambiguous rules the appro- 
priate minima applicable to the size of the equipment 
ordered. 

4—Subject to the observance of the above require- 
ments, the minima here assailed are not found unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 

5—Rule withdrawing from the carriage of lumber 
ears of a less capacity than 1,651 cubic feet justified. 

On the subject of cars of less than 1,651 cubic 
feet capacity the decision says: 

Cars with a minimum capacity of less than 1,690 
cubic feet are to be withdrawn from the carriage of 
lumber traflic involved in this case. These cars are 
antiquated and even dangerous for transcontinental 
traffic. The discontinuance of the use for this traffic, 
together with the minimum weights formerly quoted 
therefor, has been justified. 

The question of the propriety of lumber minima 
based on cubic capacity, it is stated, will not be 
determined upon this record, since ‘‘it more prop- 
erly arises for determination in the general in- 
vestigation, lumber carload minima, Docket No. 
10128.’? 

Discussing the question of cubic minima, the 
decision continues: 


While cubic minima are indirectly attacked in this 
proceeding, complaints would be satisfied by a _ re- 
instatement of the earlier rules which involve cubic 
minima, It may, however, be said in passing that 
nothing in this record goes to justify the cubic capacity 
basis for lumber carload minima. It prevails nowhere 
else than from the north Pacific coast and the Inland 
Empire. It appears inappropriate for an article like 
lumber, which is generally cut in various standard 
lengths. It is often misleading in that cars of greater 
cubic volume have less stowage capacity for lumber 
of certain standard sizes than cars of smaller cubic 
volume. It involves complex and complicated rules 
for its definition and great practical difficulty in appli- 
cation. While for articles that move in bulk, like grain 
or liquids, cubic capacity minima may be fully war- 
ranted, the record here discloses little to commend 
and much to discredit the use of these minima for 
lumber. 

The reasons for carriers’ denial of shippers’ right 
to order cars of less than 2,400 cubic capacity or of 
more than the specified capacities are to prevent waste 
of equipment and to promote full loading of equipment. 
These are both laudable aims, but their accomplish- 
ment may not be attempted by means of unlawful or 
unreasonable requirements, 

This complaint was filed jointly by the R. T. 
Feltus Lumber Co., Funk Lumber Co. and Palmer 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The Western Pine 
association intervened and made the cause of com- 
plaint its own. The order of the commission will 
become effective on or before April 1. 

The commission also handed down its decision in 
Docket No. 7924—Independent Codperative Lumber 
Co. vs. Louisiana Western Railroad Co. et al.—in 
which it is held that ‘‘defendants’ rates for the 
transportation of cypress lumber and shingles in 
straight or mixed carloads or mixed with pine 
lumber and shingles in carloads from Lake Charles, 
La., to various points in Texas, found to have been 
unreasonable. ’’ 

This case also covers Docket No. 8498, in which 
the Independent company filed a complaint against 
the Abilene & Southern Railway Co. Shipments 
involved moved between Aug. 12, 1913, to June 17, 
1914. The shipments consisted principally of pine 
lumber, but each car contained more or less cypress 
lumber or shingles. Charges were assessed at the 
rate applicable to cypress lumber and shingles, in 
accordance with a rule that the rate on mixed 
carloads of different kinds of lumber and articles 
taking the same rates or arbitraries higher ‘‘ will 
be the highest rate applicable on any article con- 
tained in the car.’’ The carriers contended that 
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the difference in value of cypress and pine at. the 
mill warranted higher rates on the former. The 
commission shows that in most instances rates on 
pine and cypress are the same, and takes the ground 
that ‘‘differences in mill run values or the differ- 
ences in the range of values of different grades of 
pine and cypress lumber do not justify differences 
in rates.’’ 

Accordingly, it is held the complainant is entitled 
to reparation on shipments between the dates 
named. A formal order will be issued when the 
exact amount due is determined. Because the com- 
plaint was not amended to bring in the director 
general of railroads the commission is unable to 
issue an order requiring the reduction of rates on 
cypress lumber and shingles between the points 
involved to the level of rates on pine lumber. The 
director general has been advised of the situation 
with a view to a revision of rates from Lake 
Charles to meet the commission’s finding. 





WHOLESALERS’ SELLING MODIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers is advis- 
ing members that the Railroad Administration, 
following vigorous protests by western wholesalers 
and the bureau, has ordered the elimination of the 
following clause from lumber orders and notified 
all regional agents not to let it appear: 

In the event that any lower prices than those shown 
in this bid are made on similar material, by action of 
the United States Government or any agencies acting 
under its direction or suggestion, or for any other 
cause, the seller agrees to make a corresponding reduc 
tion on any material shipped under this agreement, on 
or after the date of said decline, 

The wholesalers’ bureau also is calling attention 
to a circular sent out by the. ‘‘Lumbermen’s 
Bureau’’ here to railroad purchasing agents, offer 
ing ‘‘our free service in the purchase of lumber.’’ 
Attention is called to the fact that a number of 
wholesale distributers are members of the ‘‘Lum- 
bermen’s Bureau,’’ and the circular adds: 

It is essentially surprising that this bureau would 
take action of this character, which is so prejudicial 
to the interests of every wholesaler who is a member 
of it, and is clearly designed to eliminate the whole- 
sale distributer in one of the most desirable branches 
of his trade. 


ALL THE WORLD TO BUILD SHIPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—News has reached 
here that India plans a merchant marine of its own 
consisting of forty-four wooden ships. Australia 
plans to build fifty ships, thirty of them wood. 

These prospective contributions to the world’s 
tonnage are of no small interest to American lum- 
bermen in view of the disposition of our shipping 
board to sell Ferris type wooden steamers and can 
cel contracts for new wood construction. 

It is said that steel ships would be impractica 
ble for India because of the difficulty of obtaining 
material. This might be said of steel ships for the 
West Coast, which must get steel from the eastern 
part of the country. 

Australia’s ship building program already is 
under way. Some of the vessels will be commodious 
schooners. 








LUMBER EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—I. R. L. Wiles, presi- 
dent, Wiles Chipman Lumber Co., yesterday after- 
noon was elected president of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange, retailers. A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler 
Lumber Co., was made vice president, James Pren- 
dergast, Prendergast Lumber Co., secretary, and 
Louis Essig, Louis Essig Lumber Co., treasurer, 
Other directors elected were: 

Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; John A. 
Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co.; Joseph O'Neil, Henry 
O'Neil Mill & Lumber Co. 

The following were named as a board of ap- 
peals: 

John J. Moran, Reis-Moran Lumber Co.; Fred Moh 
lenbrock, Charles Naber’s Sons; Stephen J. Gavin, 
Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Co.; Nicholas Lebrun, Ga 
nahl Lumber Co. ; Fred Hoffman, Cherokee Lumber Co. 

The board of arbitration is composed of: 

George Walter, Mound City Lumber Co.; R. E, 
yruner, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co.; Val Reis, 
Reis-Moran Lumber Co.; R. H. Shellabarger, Shella- 
barger Lumber Co. ; George Dittman, H. FE. Rapp Lum- 
ber Co. 


LUMBERMEN 


DISCUSS UNIFORM SAFETY STANDARDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—An important 
conference on the subject of uniform safety stand- 
ards is in progress at the bureau of standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, attended by representatives 
of the leading industries of the country Frank 
Carnahan, head of the new traflie department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
attending the conference as the association’s repre- 
sentative. The conference was called to order yes- 
terday, occupying the entire day, and continued 
again this morning. The idea is to evolve some 
plan for uniform safety standards which ean be 
applied generally thruout American industries in- 
stead of having one set of standards here and 
another there and none elsewhere. 


OPPOSE GOVERNMENT’S BUYING PLAN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—John Henry Kir- 
by, president of the National Lumber Manufaetur- 
ers’ Association, Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel for the 
association, and George W. Ward, representing the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, have been in 
conference with John Foley, of the forest products 
section, Railroad Administration, concerning the 
purchase of car and railroad material in the South 
and Southwest. 

The lumber manufacturers object to a clause in 
a circular sent to the railroad purchasing agents 
under date of Dee. 31, instructing them that in 
cases in which the prices at which car and reilroad 
material is offered to the roads equal or exceed 
the maximum prices fixed by the Government, 
which expired Dee, 23, proposals are to be sub- 
mitted to the regional purchasing agents for re- 
view. Mr. Kirby was asked to draft a formal state- 
ment and present it in writing, outlining the ob- 
jections of manufacturers to this plan, 

The lumbermen were advised that the instrue- 
tions were sent out because of the fact that some 
purchasing agents had been paying as high as $10 
above the old Government lst prices. This plan 
has been in vogue at New Orleans for some time, 
and now applies to St. Louis. A strong objection 
advanced by the lumbermen is that the arrangement 
virtually takes the southern manufacturers out of 
the railroad material market. One suggestion made 
in the conference was that purchases be made on 
secret bids, at least three bidders being required in 
each instance. This, it is believed, would protect 
both the Railroad Administration and the lumber 
producers. It was pointed out that a large pro- 
portion of the big car material orders placed by 
the Railroad Administration last year when we 
were still at war and cars were badly needed, has 
not yet been placed because mills are not willing 
to accept the orders at the prices then prevailing, 
on which many mills already have lost money. Mr. 
Kirby’s formal protest will be laid before M. E. 
Towner, head of the forest products section, when 
he returns from the South within the next few days. 


LOA 


WESTERN PINE ANNUAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 14.—Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, expects that the dates for the annual 
convention of his organization will be Feb. 5 and 
6, tho these are only tentative. The meeting will 
he held in Spokane, Wash., as usual. Among the 
features it is hoped to present the visiting lumber- 
men is an address by Nelson C. Brown, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, one 
of the investigators sent to Europe to study con- 
ditions on behalf of the lumber industry there. Mr. 
Brown is now in Washington, D. C., after having 
completed a tour of the Mediterranean countries. 
Another expected speaker of prominence is Dr. 
Wilson Compton, of Chicago, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





EXTEND TIME OF LUMBER DECISION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—The date on which 
lumber manufacturers’ associations are formally to 
accept or reject the tentative plan agreed upon at 
the conference on building materials for the sale 
of surplus lumber has been extended from Jan. 
18 to Jan, 29. 
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LOYAL LEGION FOR PEACE TIME CO-OPERATION 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 11.—The central council 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
held an important meeting this week. It was 
brought to a close this afternoon with the perfect- 
ing of an organization that, it is believed, will dis 
pose of many difficulties which for years have 
caused discord in the various branches of the lum- 
ber industry. Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, com- 
mander of the Spruce Production Division of the 
United States Signal Corps during the campaign 
for airplane material, has been elected president 
to serve until it has been well established on a 
peace time basis. 

When the War Department called off its air- 
plane program, the Loyal Legion had about 70,000 
members in the Pacific Northwest, and while this 
membership has dwindled considerably because of 
the demobilization of the spruce production forces, 
the organization still has thousands of members 
who have entered the lumber business as their call- 
ing. 

Questions of greatest importance were discussed 
at the meeting, held at the Portland Hotel, and 
were considered from every angle, in order that 
both employers and employees might be benefited. 
The end in view is complete harmony and thoro 
understanding between the two sides. 

In the bylaws adopted it is stated that: 

The objects of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lum- 
bermen shall be: 

To provide an organization on the basic principle 
of the “square deal” in which both the employer and 
employee are eligible for membership and may meet 
on common ground. 

To promote a closer relationship between employer 
and employee in the lumber industry of the Northwest. 


To provide means for the amicable adjustment, on 
an equitable basis, of all differences that may arise 
between employer ‘and employee. 

To insure to the workman a just and equitable wage, 
and to the employer a maximum degree of efficiency. 

To standardize working and living conditions in 
camps and mills. 

To provide methods of informing its members on all 
questions of trade interest to the operators and work- 
men, 

To foster personal relationship and the spirit of 
loyalty among the employees. 

To develop to the greatest degree possible loyalty to 
the United States, its laws and Government, and to 
promote and demand proper respect for its flag. 

To crest community spirit in each locality by the 
promotic. of matters pertaining to public welfare. 

To provide, when and where it is found feasible, 
codperative hospitals for the care of the sick and 
injured, and medical attention to the families of mem- 
bers. 

To encourage 
for actual settlers on a 
ments. 

To inaugurate a plan for accident and old age insur- 
ance and to devise safety regulations for the prevention 
of accidents in the camps and mills. 


the development of logged-over lands 
reasonable system of pay- 
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To institute, when feasible, employment agencies 
and codperative stores for the purchase of loggers’ 
clothing and trade supplies. 


To further recreation and educational facilities in 
isolated camps and mills. 


To provide the necessary committees and administra- 
tive officers to conduct investigations, and to develop 
the objects and purposes of the organization as soon 
as possible. 


To educate those from foreign lands who labor in 
the lumber industry. 


The following delegates attended the. meeting 
of the central council: 


District No. 1—A. C. Dixon, 
Co., Eugene; J. E. Riordan, Local 58, North Bend Mill 
& Lumber Co., North Bend. District No. 2—George 
Gerlinger, Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas ; W. D. 
Smith, Local 28, Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton. 
District No. 3—A. 8. Kerry, Kerry Timber Co., Kerry ; 
W. A. Pratt, Knappton Mill & Lumber Co., Knappton, 
Wash. District No. 4—Ralph puresise, Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., Raymond, Wash.; A. B. Albon, Local 4, Ray- 
mond. District No. 5 Carlson Logging 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash.; E. M. ‘Bailey, Local 56, Wynoo- 
chee Timber Co., Hoquiam. District No. 6—J. J. 
Dempsey, Dempsey Lumber Co., Tacoma; W. P. Doyle, 
Local 101, Union Mills Co., Union Mills, Wash. Dis- 
trict No. 7—Paul Page, Page Lumber Co., Kagle Gorge, 
Wash.; A. D. Chisholm, Local 56, Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. District No. & 

Joseph Irving, Sultan Railway & Timber Co., Ever- 
ett; C. R. Gregory, Local 75, Parker Bell Lumber Co., 
Pilenuck, Wash. District No. 9—J. P. McGoldrick, 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; Zepher La Vey, 
Local 25, Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena, Wash.  Dis- 
trict No. 10—H. Taylor, Rutledge Lumber Co., Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho; L. C., Wellington, Local 49, "Export 
Lumber Co., Harrison, Idaho. District No. 11—W. M. 
Nichols, George Palmer Lumber Co., La Grande; C. E, 
Watkins, Local 14, George Palmer Lumber Co., La 
Grande, District No. 12—C. A. McCann, Shevlin- 
Ifixon Co., Bend; Charles A. Hughes, Local 4, Bend. 


Sooth-Kelly Lumber 








WHOLESALERS CONSIDER NATIONAL INSPECTION 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The inspection 
anne of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers, of which Alfred R. Saxe, of 
the Alfred R. Saxe Lumber Co., New York City, is 
chairman, has under consideration the formation of 
an inspection bureau which will be national in its 
character. The new inspection plan will be an- 
nounced within the next few days. 

The trade relations committee, presided over by 
Max Myers, of Nicola, Stone & Myers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and which is a very large committee, is in 
active service. The members of this committee un- 
dertake to look after local conditions in their par- 
ticular territories of such a character as to re- 
flect on the industry. 

The freight traffic committee, under the chair- 
manship of George T. Mickle of Chicago, is at 
work on traffic problems, and there is under active 
consideration the organization of a comprehensive 
traffic department, with a high class traffic official 
at its head. 

Under the chairmanship of W. L. Whitacre, 
Whitacre Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, the finance 
and accounting committee for some time has been 
compiling statistics so that individual members of 
the bureau may know how much a thousand feet it 
is costing them to do business. Lack of adequate 
accounting systems has been a drawback to many 
lumbermen. The wholesalers’ bureau contemplates 
ultimately a uniform system that may become 
standard. 

A full list of officers of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributers and membership of 
the several committees follows: 

OFFICERS 

President, L. Germain, jr., the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; first vice president, Robert R. Sizer, Robert 
R. Sizer & Co., New York City; second vice president, 
George T. Mickle, George T. Mickle Lumber Co., Chi- 
eago, Tll.; third vice president, Dwight Hinckley, 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., Cincinnati; fourth vice 
president, R. B. Rayner, Rayner & Parker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; treasurer, W. L. Whitacre, Whitacre Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, O; secretary, C. W. Cantrell, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; counsel, Joseph BE. Davies, Washington, 
BD: c. 

Executive committee—L. Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., chairman; Thomas E, Coale, Thos. KE. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; L. F. Driver, L. F. Driver 
& Co., Thomasville, Ga. ; Geo. T. Mickle, Geo. T. Mickle 
Lumber Co,, Chicago; John B. 5 eg eet American 
Lumber & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; — L. Tim, 
Hirsch Lumber Co., "New York ¢ ity, De. x. 

Board of directors, one year—G, vy Duncan, Duncan 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. ; B. H. Ellington, Pllington 
& Guy (Inc.), Richmond, Va.; H. W. McDonough, the 
Cypress Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; William Somer- 
ville, jr., Henry 0’ Neil Lumber & Land Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.: Maurice M. W: all, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y.; William L. Whitacre, Whitacre Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Two years—Chas, BE. Dant, Dant & Russell (Inc.), 
Portland, Ore.; L. F. Driver, L. F. Driver & Co., 
Thomasville, Ga.; Edward Wiler, Edward Eiler Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robt. R. Sizer, Robt. R. Sizer 
& Co., New York City; ‘Be n L, Stephens, Ben L. Steph- 
ens & Co., Toledo, Ohio; Bernard L. Tim, Hirsch Lum- 
ber Co., New York Ci ty. 

Three years—Thos. BP. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. 


ate Thos. E,. Coale Lumber 

Hagemeyer, H. L. Mickle 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: R. G,. King, Poineer 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. ; Geo. T. Mickle, Geo. T. 
Mickle Lumber Co., Chicago; R. B. McLeod, the Mc- 
J. B. Montgom- 


Leod Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. ; 


ery, American Lumber & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Kk. G, Phinney, E.G. Phinney Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Membership committee—Robt. R. Sizer, Robt. R. 
Sizer & Co., New York City, chairman; Albert Brix, 


Brix-Sand Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Sam Connell, 
Sam Connell Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; Mr. Griffin, 
Georgia-Florida Yellow Pine Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
(, EK. Hagemeyer, H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., Cincinnati ; 
(. A. Mauck, C. A. Mauck Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio ; 
i. T. Peitech, F. T. Peitch Lumber Co., Cleveland ; 
Thomas B. Rutter, Mingus & Rutter, Philadelphia ; 
Kk. HL. Stoner, West Penn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh ; 
J. R. Thames, J. R. Thames & Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; 
M. G. Truman, Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago ; 


Rh. W. Wistar, Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia ; 
Ben S. Woodhead, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex, 

Arbitration committee—I. W. McDonough, The 


Cypress Lumber Co., Boston, 
Bb. Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Edward 
Kiler, EKdward Hiler Lumber Co., Pittsburgh; H. H. 
Ifettler, Ilerman H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago; C, M. 
Jennings, Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. L. Lindner, The Henry D, Davis Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Portland, Ore.; G. Hl. Lowvy, Lowry Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; L. L. Long, Frank P. Doe Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco; R. B. McLeod, The McLeod 
Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss.; J. G. Noll, The James 
G. Noll Lumber Co., Denver, Colo.; H. C. Stone, H. C. 
Stone Lumber Co., Peoria, Ill.; R. W. Wistar, Wistar, 
Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia 


Inspection committee—-Alfred R. Saxe, Alfred R, Saxe 
Lumber Co., New York City, chairman; I. de Anguera, 


Mass., chairman; Lewis 


Anguera Lumber & Tie Co., Chicago; S. P. Bowers, 
S. P. Bowers Co., Philadelphia ; A. J. Bright, The 


Bright Brooks Lumber © o., Savannah, Ga.; J. G. Criste, 
Interior Lumber Co., Pittsburgh; L. L. Daugherty, 
Daugherty-McKey & Co., Valdosta, Ga.; Lewis Houston, 
jr., Houston Lumber Co., Thomasville, Ga.; B. L. Van- 
Cleave, VanCleave Saw Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Ben 8S. 
Woodhead, The Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex.; A. J. Wootes, Noll-Welty Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; G. M. Duncan, Duncan Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore, 


Freight traffic committee—George T. Mickle, Geo. T. 


Mickle Lumber Co,, Chicago, Ill, chairman; E. 8. 
Dunn, Allegheny Lumber Co., Pittsburgh; R. A. Dailey, 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Assn. (Inc.), Seattle, Wash. ; 


Dwight Hinckley, Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., Cin: 
cinnati; J. W. Hubbard, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; J. M. Junge, Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., Minn. Transfer, Minn.; L. G. Leonard, 
McGowin Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.), New York City ; 
Cc. K. McClure, South Arkansas Lumber Co,, St. Louis, 
Mo,; EK, G, Phinney, BE. G, Phinney Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; H. L. Spitler, The Alexander Bros. Lumber Co., 
Cleveland; BK. O. Renfro, Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Trade relations committee—Max Myers, Nicola, 
Stone & Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Henry 


Israbston, Henry G. Brabston & Co., 
J. R. Thames, J. R. Thames & Co., 
Rh. D. Walker, Walker-Johnstone Lumber Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; W. L. Shepherd, W. L. Shepherd & Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; H. J. Wylie, Hotchkiss Bros. Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn.; W. P. McPhee, McPhee & McGinnity 
Co., Denver, Colo.; T. M. Keller, T. M. Keller, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; F. D. Shore, F. D. Shore Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Pla,; Samuel Connell, Sam Connell Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore.; R. J. Menz, Brix-Sand Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore.; J. I. Coulbourn, Coulbourn Bros., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; John W. Coles, John W. Coles, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. J. Levy, A. J. Levy Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry 8, Lafond, Harry 8S. Lafond 
Lumber Co., New York City Baldwin, C. A. 
Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio; W. R. Willett, W. R. 
Willett Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. ; M. Krauss, Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co., New Orleans, ia.? &. B. McLeod, 
McLeod Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. ; Gus Luellwitz, 
North American Lumber Co., Minn. Transfer, Minn. ; 
T. H. Edwards, jr., Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), Baltimore, 
Md.; C. F. Leatherbee, Clifton F’. Leatherbee, Boston, 
Mass.; J. W. Hubbard, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; G. H. Lowry, Lowry Lumber Co., 


Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Birmingham, Ala. ; 


Kansas City, Mo.; Carroll e Cooney, 
& Co., New York c ity; M. A. Touart, jr., Hitzen-Touart 
Co., Pensacola, Fla. ; G. L. poy Ladson Lumber Co., 
Moultrie, Ga.; L. C. Houston, jr., Houston Lumber Co., 
Thomasville, Ga.; L. L. Daugherty, Daugherty, McKey 
& Co., Valdosta, Ga.; T. B. Coppock, 8S. P. Coppock & 
Son’s Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Frank B. Stone, 
Frank B. Stone, Chicago; H. C. Stone, H. C. Stone 
Lumber Co., Peoria, Ill.; Z. T. Brindley, Erie Lumber 
Co., Erie, Pa.; D. M. Bede, Pickett, Hyde & Langgans 
Co., Johnstown, Pa.; G. G. Stitzinger, G. G,. Stitzinger 
& Co., New Castle, Pa. Geo. C. Vaughan, Vaughan 
Lumber Co., San y Fook My Tex.; Ben S. Woodhead, 
Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex.; A. A. Wilson, 
W. A. Wilson & Sons, Wheeling, W. Va.; Thomas FE. 
Lee, If. F. Below Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis.; L. D. 
Carpenter, L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. ; 
J. L. Colby, jr., Colby & Dickinson (Ine.), Seattle, 
Wash.; C. W. Johnson, Chas. W. Johnson Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; J. BE. Pinkham, J. Ef. Pinkham Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash. ; F. W. Trower, Trower Lumber Co., 
San Francisco; R. J. Darling, Dant & Russell (Ine.), 
Portland, Ore.; A, C. Webb, Landeck Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. W. Mackintosh, Mackintosh-Truman 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; J. B. Newbegin, Newbegin 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Finance and accounting committee—W. L. Whit- 
acre, Whitacre Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, chairman ; 
Ifenry Eckstein, Cooney, Eckstein & Co., New York 
City ; A. A. Germain, the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
A. J. Higgins, A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. B. on J. B. Jemison Lum- 
ber Co., Thomasville, Ga.; C Jennings, Berthold & 
Jennings Lumber Co., St. pty Mo.; R. G. King, 
Pioneer Lumber Co,, Seattle, Wash. ; Fred Larkins, 
American Lumber & Export Co., Birmingham Ala.! 
M. G, Truman, Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Cooney, Eckstein 





SOUTH APPROVES SOLDIER FARM SCHEME 


MempuHuis, TENN., Jan. 13.—The soldier land con- 
ference, held in Memphis Jan. 11 and attended by 
representative business men, bankers and land own- 
ers in Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana 
and Alabama, unanimously approved the proposals 
of the Department of the Interior for the establish- 
ment of soldier colonies in the various States; ex- 
pressed itself as believing this movement fraught 
with the greatest possibilities to the farmers of 
the nation because of the improved methods of 
living and working on the farm which it would 
bring about; and declared the bill appropriat- 
ing $100,000,000 for the development of such tracts 
of land well calculated to accomplish the purposes 
sought, 

This action on the part of the conference fol- 
lowed explanation of the plan for soldier colonies 
made by Dr. H. T. Cory, consulting engineer of 
reclamation, department of the interior, and per- 
sonal representative of Secretary Lane. Dr. Cory 
did not eare how large the tracts were. In fact 
he suggested that the larger they were the better. 
He further made it clear that States, communities 
or groups of individuals must. secure title to the 
properties and be in position to deal with the Gov- 
ernment as owners. The bill introduced into Con- 
gress, he said, did not provide for any purchase 
money whatever but it did provide funds for clear- 
ing, draining and otherwise improving these prop- 
erties as well as for purchase of the necessary live 
stock, equipment ete. needed by the soldier set- 
tlers. 
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The City Retailer Will Find Profit in in . heuhe Conia Betterments 
Inasmuch as even the largest city is but a group of communities 
or neighborhoods, the conditions affecting trade are much the same 
for the city retailer as for the rural or small town retailer. The 
average city retailer’s sphere of operations is as clearly restricted 


as is that of his brother merchant in the country. More than 
that, his prosperity is just as directly affected by the activity 
lack of activity, the enterprise or lack of enterprise in his com- 
munity or neighborhood as is that of the rural retailer. 

The ordinary city community or neighborhood, if it is not dis- 
tinguished by a real “community center” around which all com- 
munity activities group themselves or from which all movements 
in behalf of the public welfare radiate, groups itself and radiates 
from the church, the school and the local shopping district. Tho 
the rural reader of the big city’s newspaper may have the impres- 
sion that the big downtown stores get the bulk of the city’s trade, 
it is unquestionably a fact that the various neighborhood shopping 
centers hold the most of the local trade, exactly as the rural retail 
store gets the village and country trade of its community. 

Only in recent years have city business men realized that the 
possibilities of localized or community movements in behalf of the 
public welfare are as practicable in the city as in the country. Now, 
however, we have the neighborhood business men’s club or associa- 
tion formed to promote exactly the same class of improvements 
that a similar club would work for in a village or small city. Of 
necessity the city school draws its pupils from a given district, the 
church’s congregation covers practically the same field, the same 
residents are in the local church that are in the business or social 
organizations and their children are in the day and Sunday schools. 
For all practical purposes the city community is just as compact 
and centralized as is the rural community, in some respects more 
centralized and restricted. 

Because of the many social, religious and educational relation- 


ships that are established in the city community, the residents have 
many interests in common, and to protect, promote and further 
these interests they must work together. Clean streets, good 
schools, sanitary housing and other similar community betterments 
must be the end and object of community codperation thru com- 
munity organization. 

Closely related to community development wherever it is carried 
on is the problem of finance, and rural borrowers or would-be 
borrowers have not been handicapped any more than have city 
borrowers by the need of cheap money for the building of homes 
and the carrying on of other building projects. State and national 
legislation has been enacted with a view to aiding both classes of 
borrowers, but still in both city and country community any move- 
ment to finance the home builder must originate locally ; which 
means of course that if the local city retailer wants builrling in his 
community he must be foremost in initiating movements and or- 
ganizations for financing home builders and providing them with 
cheap money. At the same time he ought to be interested in such 
betterments as improved housing, paved streets, good schools, 
strong churches, from the community viewpoint. All these im 
provements are made practicable, are indeed almost assured by a 
community of home owners instead of house or flat renters. 

A speaker has said that the transformation of tenement dweller 
into a home owner is a miracle to make angels smile. It is this 
transformation that the local city retail lumber dealer has an 
opportunity to help in bringing about. He ought not to think that 
opportunities of this kind exist in other communities and not in 
his own. For when he once acquires the habit of thinking of his 
territory as a community complete and distinct, with a character 
of its own, he will see opportunities for local improvement that 
will as surely redound to his benefit in a financial and social way 
as if he were in an isolated agricultural village or town. 





KARLY IN November the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
school board opened twenty of its buildings for 
night schools and for social activities. Special ef- 


Community Jobs 
While it may occasionally happen that th» 


THE PROTECTING of its sheep from the ravages 
of dogs is just as sound economy for the com- 
munity as to protect its citizens’ homes from the 





forts are being made to interest foreign residents 
in the study of English. Several thousand circulars 
in Polish were distributed among Polish residents 
urging them to take advantage of the night school 
facilities. The buildings are open the same eve- 
nings as schools, and as social centers, and the same 
subjects are taught to the women as to the men. 
While English is the principal subject, any other 
subject will be taught if as many as fifteen persons 
request it. The work is designed especially for 
aliens. 
* ” * 


IN AN ADDRESS before the conference on agricul- 
ture called by the agricultural commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association Dr, Clarence Ous- 
ley, assistant secretary of agriculture, said much 
that is of interest to public spirited citizens every- 
where. But one thought he expressed that should 
be always kept in mind is this: ‘‘The time has 
passed for indulging the German practice of the 
‘survival of the fittest’ in the sense that the strong 
or the smart may be permitted at will to exploit 
the weak or the dull. Every commercial practice, 
as every social practice, flourishes or perishes ac- 
cordingly as it receives the approval or the disap- 
proval of the community. We are all responsible 
in a degree for what is done in our midst.’’ 


* * * 


At THE Benson Polytechnie school, Portland, 
Ore., men of the school district directed by their 
instructors under the supervision of Maj. R. A. 
Roos, commandant, and C. KE. Cleveland, principal, 
erected a hospital building costing $7,000 in forty- 
two and one-half hours, at which time Red Cross 
nurses were caring for influenza patients in the 
completely equipped building. At the end of the 
first eight hours’ work on the foundation and floor 
was complete and one wall was well under way. 
The building was ready for the plumbing at the 
end of the twelfth hour and at the end of the first 
twenty-four hours the roof was started. Six hours 
later the roof was complete and at the end of the 
thirty-sixth hour the hot water heating system, 
telephone, electric light, gas and shower bath 
equipments were installed. At the end of the 
fortieth hour the building was complete and two 
and one-half hours later it was equipped and in 
use as a hospital. Under ordinary conditions two 
weeks would be consumed in building such a 
structure. 





job goes about hunting the man, it is gener- 
ally true that the conditions are reversed and 
the man does the hunting. It is with prob- 
lems as with jobs; sometimes the most im- 
portant of problems awaiting solution do not 
force themselves upon the public, as repre- 
sented in the community. Generally speak- 
Ing, the lack of initiative and energy in the 
Individual is quickly translated in failure and 
the possession of those qualities is evidenced 
by success. The same may be true of com- 
munities, but, if so, the penalty for lack of 
enterprise and initiative is not so quickly 
imposed or at any rate the punishment in- 
flicted is not so readily referred to the original 
cause. Communities can neglect practically 
alltheirduties and yet exist after a fashion. 

But in times like the present most of us 
see the need if not the necessity of taking a 
new viewpoint of our relations with one an- 
other and of the relations of the individual 
toward that aggregation of individuals known 
as a community. The war has shown us In 
many ways that we are all in the same boat, 
meaning by ‘‘we’’ not only the people of the 
United States but those of all other States 
that wish to retain a semblance of the liberty 
that many centuries of struggle have se- 
cured. 

Not only liberty but everything that enters 
Into the composite called civilization is 
achieved by means of some sort of codpera- 
tion, some sort of pooling of interests; and the 
extent to which people can recognize the In- 
terests they have in common and can unite in 
promoting and protecting them is a measure 
of their civilization. Some persons have been 
so silly as to call business a kind of war; but 
it Is not, and if the Peace Conference does not 
achieve any other distinction it will, we hope, 
show that there is room enough in the world 
for all peoples to live, prosper and progress 
without making periodical marauding expedi- 
tions into the territory of one another in Red 
Indian fashion. 

The fact is that so far as the residents of a 
glven community are concerned they have an 
Identity of interest in all the factors that pro- 
mote civilization, and that are themselves the 
rewards of industry. When one thinks of it, 
the blacksmith and the banker, the doctor and 
the drayman are working to the same end—a 
higher scale of living. Eventually, it is to be 
hoped, they will see the means—community 
coéperation—of making greater progress in 
that direction. In all matters where their 
Interests are practically identical they ought 
to and eventually they will work together for 
the common benefit. 








ravages of burglars. ‘‘ Keep your hand on your 

pocketbook’’ is no better advice than ‘‘ Keep your 

muzzle on your dog.’’ 
a” * 

Tue MICHIGAN Agricultural College has notified 
bean growers that it has placed its department of 
botany at their disposal to test bean seed. Dis- 
eases cause heavy losses to bean growers in Michi- 
gan, where beans are a very important crop. 
Growers are asked to send small samples to the 
college. Experts will examine the beans and make 
reports as to their condition and value for seed. 

” 7. 7 

THE MATERIAL for the Red Cross hut at the 
Union Station, Grand Rapids, Mich., was donated 
by a local building concern; another concern do- 
nated the paint and members of the painters’ union 
did the painting. Still another concern donated 
the materials for heating the hut and the steam- 
fitters’ union did the installing. In this manner 
the entire hut, completely fitted for the society, 
was given. 

« * * 

AS A RESULT of the campaign of the food pro- 
duction and conservation committee of Indiana 
6,000 new silos were erected in the Hoosier State 
last year. This year plans were formulated for 
stimulating silo building with the aim of securing 
the erection of 10,000 more. The bankers of the 
State were largely instrumental in carrying the 
campaigns to success. The Hoosier Banker, the 
organ of the State bankers’ association, had this 
to say regarding the building of silos: 

‘The silo is to be enlisted for Uncle Sam just 
like the boys over there. It will become an in- 
stitution of the war. Nothing will help the farmer 
in boosting the supplies of stock feed like a silo, 
and the banker must go out of his way to make 
the farmer understand this, where such understand- 
ing does not already exist. It is a sinful waste to 
allow stock feed to rot every fall when this could 
be stored and kept thru the winter if each farm 
had a silo. From 30 to 35 percent of the food 
value of a crop of corn is in the stalk and leaves. 
Usually these are entirely lost to the farmers.’’ 
In the publicity work of the committee very strik- 
ing posters were used with this significant slogan, 
“‘Tf you can’t put a gun on your shoulder, put a 
silo on your farm.’’ Surely this campaign was 
beneficial to the lumbermen of the State at the 
same time that it was patriotic and economical for 
the farmers, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How Prohibition Has Worked in lowa—Variants of the “Back to the Land” Movement— 
Now Is. the Time for a Winter Advertising Campaign 


Knoxville, Iowa, has an institution that is going 
under for lack of business. It is a State insti- 
tution, too, and has no competition. But it is 
commonly reported that the place will be changed 
over to a different line. It is popularly known 
as the ‘‘Jag House;’’ in other words, the State 
Inebriate Asylum. Iowa is not a little proud of 
the fact that the State does not furnish enough 
booze wrecks to keep this place operating. At the 
time of my visit last fall the superintendent had 
left and was in the Army, I believe, and there were 
less than a score of patients left. Some of these 
were about to be discharged and most of the others 
were incurably insane. Booze has had its perfect 
work with them, and they will spend the miserable 
remainder of their lives confined in cells where they 
can not injure other people and where they will 
be saved, as far as that is possible, from them- 
selves. That side of the picture is dark. We don’t 
just know where the blame lies, whether in a bad 
ancestry, in wilful weakness of the men themselves, 
in the liquor traffic or in some other set of persons 
or institutions. It is easy for the prohibitionists 
to blame it on the liquor traffic, just as it is easy 
for the booze apologist to lay it on to the weakness 
of the individual and to say that if he had not gone 
to pieces over booze he would have gone to pieces 
in some other way. It isn’t a problem that can 
be answered in a word. 

But in any case the majority of Iowans are glad 
that the booze wreckage is lessening in volume. 
Most of them can not escape the conclusion that 
the closing of the inebriate asylum is closely con 
nected with State-wide prohibition that has been 
in effect for some time. While it may well be true 
that the man who goes to the devil over the booze 
route has a weakness of some kind in his charac- 
ter the fact remains that few if any men are en- 
tirely free from some such flaws. And if we can 
save the man from undue strain on his weak link 
we may save him for a life of the highest useful- 
ness. 

You have heard an automobile floundering up a 
muddy slope.. It has lost momentum and seems 
momentarily on the point of stalling. The engine 
labors irregularly, and you say to yourself that 
that car isn’t worth anything, that the owner 
might as well throw it away and not be bothered 
with the ailing concern. But presently it makes 
the grade and picks up speed. The engine set- 
tles down to an even, rhythmic hum. It answers 
the throttle with a flexibility that is a joy to the 
driver. It seems like a different and highly de- 
sirable piece of machinery. By the same token 
some men if saved by public enactment from stall- 
ing on the hill of booze prove to be highly useful 
and dependable citizens. 


Cause and Effect? 


While Iowans don’t think that human charac- 
ter can be made by legal enactment they point 
to the falling attendance at the booze salvage 
station and dump heap to prove that legal pro 
hibition does help men to save themselves. 

Not a large percentage of men who drink ever 
come to such straits as the poor dubs who used 
to be dragged off by county sheriffs and incarcer 
ated in the ‘‘jag house.’’ Maybe the number 
of these derelicts do not serye as an index to the 
amount of damage that booze does to the people 
of any given State. But we are finding that so 
many other things are typical when they are 
found to be true of large bodies of people—such, 
for example, as the number of men out of every 
thousand who will die within a given year—that 
I suspect that for every old souse who becomes 
a publie menace and has to be shut up in an in- 
stitution there is a certain amount of less notable 
damage done to the ‘‘moderate drinkers;’’ and 
that for every one of these sots saved from going 
to the institution by public prohibition of booze 
selling a corresponcing amount of damage is pre- 
vented among the men who drink when they can 
get it but who never get drunk. 

At any rate, it is likely that by the time this 
article is in print Iowa will be without an ine- 
briate asylum; and Iowa has been without sa- 
loons for some time. Iowa people are apt to 
think there is more than a mere coincident in these 
facts. 

Results of an Overzealous Zephyr 

Knoxville was a little, or perhaps more than 
a little, damaged by the historic hot wind that hit 
Towa one Sunday last summer. Hot winds in 
the Hawkeye State are about as rare as frost 








in August; so when one comes it finds the farm- 
ers both more and less disturbed than they would 
be if such things were of common occurrence. 
They are more disturbed because their previous 
experience has not prepared them for any such 
thing, and they are less disturbed because they 
are reasonably sure that they need not look for 
another such event for some years to come. But 
this one was a scorcher. 

‘*My wife and I had been planning to take 
the children out to Yankee Hollow some Sunday,’’ 
remarked B, L. Beach, manager of the Knox- 
ville branch of the Pauls Lumber Co., ‘‘and that 
was the Sunday we picked out. We drove out in 
the forenoon and had a picnic dinner. It’s a deep, 
shady hollow and has a spring, so we were as 
comfortable and cool as any one could want to 
be. The youngsters had a great time. I began 
to think it wasn’t such a hot day after all. But 
when we drove out on to the road and started home 
toward evening that blast of hot air struck us. Two 
or three cars passed us and I simply had to pull out 
to the side of the road and stop. I couldn’t get my 
breath until the dust had settled. The Governmént 
thermometer registered 113 degrees that day. It 
cut the corn crop to quite an extent, and that will 
hurt trade. It has already hurt it to a certain ex- 
tent, for farmers who were depending on this year’s 
crop to pay for some new buildings have decided not 
to build them. But this is not a grain county so 
much as it is a live stock county. We need the 
corn to feed cattle and hogs, but the farmers can 
manage to raise a good deal of meat even if the 
corn crop isn’t up to standard. 


Tendency of Iowa Building 


‘Trade has been pretty good, tho it has been 
different in character from that of last year. In 
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“doing under for luck of patronage’ 


1917 I sold a good many houses here in town. They 
were large houses and completely equipped. One 
was built by a banker, and while this one was prob- 
ably the most costly house of the lot it will indicate 
in a general way the character of the building done. 
This year only one house was built in Knoxville, 
and my competitor sold it. This doesn’t mean that 
I didn’t have any new houses, for I sold a number 
to be built on farms.’’ 

I find that in Marion County a notable bit of 
new building is arising from the division of farms 
and the building of complete new sets of buildings 
on the unimproved portions. This runs counter to 
the commonly accepted belief that farms are get- 
ting larger instead of smaller. I think this may 
be a local condition. Farmer boys in certain places 
remain on the farms and in other places they leave. 
A good many things influence them one way or the 
other. If a father has a big farm that he got when 
land was cheap he is apt to divide it between his 
two sons if they both want to stay in the country. 
Or he may divide up with one son and keep part to 
work on, himself. It is true that farm machinery 
is making it possible for fewer hands to get the 
crops raised. It is also true that improved methods 
are making small farms profitable. 


The ‘‘Back to the Land’’ Movement 


We have looked with concern at the dwindling 
rural population. We have formed societies to in- 


duce families to go ‘‘back to the land.’’ We have 
written doleful stories about our rural problems, 
and indeed they are serious. But sometimes we 
wonder whether we have the thing by the right 
handle. Just what are we crabbing about, asks 
the practical man. What is it we deplore? Gener- 
ally the firsf reason we give is a sentimental one. 
We don’t like to see rural life diminished in quan- 
tity. It is poetic, you know, for the buxom farm 
girl to milk the cow in the dew spangled dawn, and 
all that stuff. But we ourselves, like the Pharisees 
of old, would not milk a cow with one of our fingers, 
A little search does not reveal the fact that farm 
life is to be made more poetic and fancy-spangled 
by crowding more people on to the farms, espe- 
cially those who know nothing of either the science 
or practice of farming. 

The second reason given is the fearful crowding 
of the cities with their unwholesome living condi- 
tions. This, too, does not promise to be bettered 
by getting some of the tenement dwellers out on to 
the farms. City conditions must be mastered by 
the cities. Put a Slavic family from New York’s 
Kast Side on a farm and their East Side neighbors 
will be neither better nor worse off. Slums are con- 
quered by better factory conditions, by education 
in sanitation, by better wages, by Americanization ; 
in fact, by scores of things that can be done in the 
city. The Slavic family on the farm will all but 
perish of loneliness in the strange environment and 
will not do farm work worth a hill of beans until 
after long months of training. 

Another reason sometimes given by retail lum- 
bermen is that small farms require more buildings. 
{ wonder if this is true. I wonder if a horde of 
small farmers with small incomes, buying ineffi- 
ciently as most of them do, getting along with what 
they have, if acre for acre they spend more for 
lumber than do the efficient farmers who manage 
large farms. I should want that demonstrated to 
me very clearly before I believed it. It doesn’t 
seem logical to me. 

Still another reason given for getting people to 
go back to the land is that we may have as much 
food produced as possible. But when rural popu- 
lations thin out you don’t see any valuable land 
going to waste, do you? I have not seen any aban- 
doned farms in the Corn Belt this year. As a 
matter of fact I have been told repeatedly that 
renters are hunting long and diligently for farms. 
The farm land is cultivated, whether it is in large 
tracts or small. Some time ago I read a story in 
the Country Gentleman to this effect: a farmer in 
Illinois owns several thousand acres of fine corn 
land. He is a scientific farmer. He knows the 
science and art of breeding seeds. The average 
yield of corn on his farm was something like three 
times as much as the average yield for the whole 
State. This doesn’t look like a diminution of the 
food supply because land is held in large lots. In- 
creasing small holdings in any way as yet proposed 
will be almost certain to increase the acreage in- 
efficiently handled with consequent lessening of the 
food produced per acre. 


Making Rural Life More Attractive 


But there is a problem of rural life that comes 
from migration from the farms. It is this: in too 
many cases the young folks who leave are the young 
folks who have been to college or those with native 
push and ambition. They see bigger opportunities 
elsewhere. This means that the quality of the hu- 
man material remaining on the farm is deteriorat- 
ing, considered as a whole. If you compare the best 
neighborhoods in the country with the best in town 
they average well. If you compare the best indi- 
viduals the country again measures up splendidly. 
But the disheartening thing is that these splendid 
neighborhoods and individuals are not able to 
leaven the whole lump. 

The country needs several things. It needs to 
have the industry of farming put on such a basis 
as to challenge the young fellow of ambition. It 
ought to be of such a kind that the boy who left 
the farm would leave it because of a definite inner 
urge to be a physician or a banker, not because 
he positively loathed the drudgery and mental 
cramps of farming. It ought to offer more than a 
living to be grubbed out by stultifying labor. Farm- 
ing at its best does offer these things. At its 
worst it is something any person of ambition would 
flee from. It needs to have a social life distinctive 
ng country and that is satisfying to young 

olks. 

It is easy to crack off a list of needs. Meeting 
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them is something different. In the first place, I 
should say, a farmer needs to have better machin- 
ery and he should be taught how to run it. The old 
days of fool-proof machines made according to 
rough foundry standards and intended to move at 
the slow pace of horses are passing. Tractors have 
not been so successful nor so widely used as they 
should be largely because farmers took them out 
and tried to run them without knowing how. They 
could learn to run a corn plow without instruc- 
tion, so they assumed that a tractor would have no 
intricacies for them. Good machinery will increase 
by many fold a man’s power to care for crops. 
Knowing how to operate it will make for better 
crops and for longer usefulness of the machines. 
The Government would do well to establish tractor 
schools where farmers could be taught as thoroly 
as are the auto mechanics of the army. 


Developing Farmers and Farms 


There is a need for more education of a practical 
kind among farmers. If one man can raise ninety 
bushels of corn to the acre and do it at a low cost 
per bushel his neighbors ovght to be taught to do 
the same thing. When farming becomes scientific 
the young farmer will have a new pride in his job. 
He will be a trained man doing the work of a 
trained man. Science can invade the farm home 
to good advantage. Already the industrial scien- 
tists have much of value to offer the farm woman. 

Along with this change in farm life will come 
better buildings. They will be both a cause and an 
effect. As the standard of living rises and demands 
better houses it will make necessary greater earn- 
ing capacity. On the other hand, as earning capac- 
ity increases it will make possible better buildings. 
So, as we said before, this matter is both a cause 
and an effect. The whole thing is too big for an 
outsider to attempt even to state it. But I am per- 
sonally convinced that the best good of farming 
and of farm people does not lie in an indiscriminate 
shoving of people on to the land. Generally those 
who advocate this have only the haziest of ideas 
about how such people would earn a living after 
reaching the land. I think it does lie in the direc- 
tion of bettering the quality of farm life and rais- 
ing both the standard of living and the standard 
of earning. 

When farming becomes known as the job of the 
trained man it will command the best young brains 
that are produced on the farms. It will assume 

- a social importance that it does not now have. The 
farm resents the effort of the town to solve its own 
problems by throwing out on to the land untrained 
people who do not digest well in the city. The 
farm will continue to produce the country’s food, 
but it asks a chance to do this in a reasonable and 
an efficient way. It demands education and not 
dense population. It asks for a chance to develop 
a social standard based on ability and intelligence. 
And these things are coming. Retail lumbermen 
are in a position both to note the development 
and to help it along. Retail lumbermen are being 
asked for a certain amount of service in the big 
job of boosting it along; not an impossible nor 
an officious service but a sympathetic and an in- 
telligent one. 

But the Realm seems to have a bad attack of that 
well known human ailment of minding the other 
fellow’s business. But when you think of it retail 
lumbermen have a close and vital interest in country 
developments. It may well be that we will not 
count for a whale of a lot in determining how dense 
the farm population is to be. That would be be- 
ginning at the wrong end of the problem, anyway. 
But it does concern us vitally what kind of life 
ig lived on the farms and how much money is made 
there. The labor shortage is turning the minds of 
farmers to tractors. Agricultural colleges are 
offering short courses in tractor handling, cover- 
ing both the mechanics of the machines and the 
right way to farm with them. Retail lumbermen 
can help popularize these schools. This will not 
figure as a large part of the retailer’s business, 
and he could easily make himself unpopular by 
being too officious about it. But he needs to be 
lined up in a tactful way with sensible movements 
for raising the standard of farming efficiency. In 
that direction lies the future prosperity of his 
business, 

At a Typical Iowa Yard 

I went with Mr. Beach to look around his shed 
and yard. He keeps it looking as neat as a New 
England parlor. The shed alley is oiled to keep 
down the dust and Mr. Beach tells me he has 
found this to be a good means for the purpose. It 
was a little sticky for the first few days. A person 
has to be careful not to smear it on too thickly and 
also to have the alley as free from dust as possible 
before the oil is applied. Oil applied to deep dust 
makes a goo that swine would hesitate to walk in. 

Out in the shed alley I noticed a sample of steel 
cow stanchions and a little carrier swung from an 
overhead track. 

‘The head office got that sample,’’ Mr. Beach 
said, ‘‘and for some reason they decided they 











“A goo that swine would hesitate to walk in” 


didn’t want it down there. So they sent it up to 
me. I didn’t know much about such things, but 
I put it out here where every customer can see it. 
As a result I’ve sold this kind of equipment for a 
couple of barns this summer. One was a fine big 
barn that is modern in every particular. The 
stanchion and litter carrier equipment in it 
amounted to about $800. 

‘“We use a truck for delivering, and I find it is 
a good deal cheaper when figured by exact book- 
keeping than horse deliveries used to be. I know 
a good many dealers don’t think so, but this has 
been my experience with this machine. It effects 
a further saving. Before we used the truck I 
kept a driver and a yard man. The driver was 
out all the time hauling stuff and had no time to 
help in the yard. Now the truck driver gets the 
delivering done so quickly he can help in the yard, 
so I don’t keep a yard man any more. I have to 
hire a little day labor from time to time to help 
us thru a rush.’’ 

This, I think, is the first time I’ve heard a state- 
ment of this kind about truck deliveries. Most 
dealers seem to think that they don’t actually save 
much money by installing truck deliveries but that 
they do offer a superior service that has sales- 
making value. Where the work blocks out in such 
a way that a truck makes it possible to get along 
without a yard man it is easy to see that the ma- 
chine would speedily stack up a good sinking fund 
to help pay for itself. I asked Mr. Beach if he used 
his machine to deliver into the country and he said 
he did not. It is his opinion that if a man is going 
to deliver into the country he ought to have enough 
country delivery to make it profitable to invest 
in a heavy truck to be used for this purpose alone. 
The trucks the general run of yards can make use 
of best for city delivery are too light to go into 
the country. 

‘“Knoxville is not only the center of a good farm- 
ing section,’’? Mr. Beach remarked, ‘‘but it is also 
the center of quite a coal mining area. There are 
a good many miners in the town. They are mak- 
ing lots of money in these days and they spend 
it freely. The railioad mines are shipping their 
coal out, but there are a good many small mines 
without railroad connection and these mines are 
supplying the coal for the county. There is small 
chance that we’ll be without fuel this winter, tho 
the coal we’ll get out of these mines is not so good 
as we’d like. It seems to make more ashes than 
there was coal to begin with. But of course it’s 
a good deal better than going cold.’’ 











“In a mood to build a hay barn” 





Trade with the Farmers 


The Taber Lumber Co. has its Knoxville yard as 
close to that of the Pauls Lumber Co. as it could 
get. The two yards have divided a block in two and 
each yard occupies half of the block. Under such 
conditions it is well to live in peace, and as far as 
I can tell the two managers get along splendidly. 
Charles Long, the manager of the Taber yard, has 
had good training for his job. He was yard fore- 
man for nine years, so he told me. He must have 
begun very early in life. 

‘*How’s trade?’’ I asked. 

‘* First rate,’’? he answered. 

‘*Tt must be a satisfaction,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ to be 
doing business in a stable and wealthy county like 
this. I know places where everybody depends on 
the crop from year to year and has no reserve laid 
by. Then if the crop fails everything has to stop.’’ 

‘“Um, yes; that’s so,’’ he said, ‘‘ but some farm- 
ers in this county are as cautious as they are rich. 
A man ean have his farm paid for and $3,000 in 
the bank. But if something happens to jim the 
corn crop a little he decides he can’t afford to build 
that barn that will cost $1,000. However, most of 
them are a reasonable lot of men, and they’ve done 
a reasonable amount of building this year in spite 
of the hot winds. 

‘“T’ve sold a few silos this season, tho not as 
many as I should like. There is a man here in town 
who makes cement stave silos and he gets out and 
solicits sales more or less. I find that that is the 
way silos must be sold, and I’m not in a position to 
do it. The Taber people put out a wood stave silo 
that I think is without exception the best one of 
any kind on the market. The staves are treated 
with creosote oil under pressure. Here is a block 
sawed off one of the staves. You see the oil has 
gone clear thru. The stave is protected against 
rot to the last wood fiber. After the silo is put 
up and the hoops are tightened the inside is cov- 
ered with a sort of enamel paint that is acid and 
gas proof. Then there is a system of guy wires 
that if kept tight will keep it from blowing down. 
This makes a silo that has all the advantages of 
all kinds of silos and very few if any defects. 
That is why I think the Taber silo is the best one 
on the market. 

‘‘This is not only a pretty good year for new 
buildings but also for repair jobs. Repair work— 
that is, the smaller jobs—begins in September and 
lasts thru until cold weather. Sometimes that’s as 
late as Christmas; sometimes it lasts more or less 
all winter. Remodeling of houses comes at about 
the same time of year that new houses are built. 
But the early fall is the time when farmers begin 
tightening up their sheds and barns and fitting 
storm windows on their houses. The fuel shortage 
has brought a good many farmers as well as town 
folks to the realization that storm windows help 
save coal,’’ 

‘*Did the commonly circulated report that the 
Government frowned on new building keep any of 
your customers from building?’’ I asked. 

‘*T don’t think so,’’? Mr. Long answered. ‘‘ There 
was a little talks of the Government’s being opposed 
to new building, but I think most people knew 
if this was true it didn’t apply to necessary farm 
building. The Government officials must have known 
that farmers don’t do speculative building. If 
they build houses or barns it is because they need 
them. There are common sense and economy among 
farmers, and these things will keep them from going 
beyond what they need and can use to good ad- 
vantage.’’ 

Anticipating the Winter 


About the time of year when winter begins to 
get in its licks a good many men wish they had 
been more forehanded about fixing up their barns 
and sheds. When a man goes out and digs hay 
out of a snowy stack he is in a mood to build a 
hay barn; only it’s too late then. When he finds 
his horses getting the heaves in a barn that is both 
cold and full of dead air he is in a mood to listen 
to talk about a stable that can be kept warm and 
lighted and ventilated. Horses are pretty valuable 
stock in these days. They have a big place on the 
farms despite the coming of power machinery. 
Gas engines have their limitations. The would-be 
hired man who said he could milk and drive a Ford 
was some gink. There are not many like him. Most 
hired men find it going against the grain to milk 
a cow. On too many farms the cow barn is any- 
thing but a pleasant place for man or cow. Here 
again ventilation is left more or less to chance, 
which is all wrong. A cow needs a lot of air in the 
course of twenty-four hours. She needs fresh 
water at a temperature that will make drinking 
easy. You’ve seen a cow drink icy water on a 
winter morning and then open her mouth wide and 
stick her tongue out, probably in an effort to get 
her teeth warmed up so they’ll stop aching. That 
cow will drink no more water than is absolutely 
necessary to keep her from drying up. She can’t 
give much milk without water. 

The ordinary cow barn is not built in such a 
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way that it can be kept sanitary. And yet the 
milking is done there in a place of odors and 
germ laden dust. Milk is a fertile breeding place 
for these germs. The farmer’s family drinks it. 
We don’t like to think of this. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of how carefully the milk is cared for in the 
house. Pails and cans may be scrupulously clean, 
but if the milk has absorbed odors and germs 
from the air of the cow stable no amount of clean- 
liness of pans and skimmers will get it clean. A 
cow barn ought to be clean, light, warm, well 
ventilated and supplied with fresh water at such 
a temperature that the cows will drink it freely. 


The Retailer’s Opportunity 


It is too late, in all probability, for farmers, 
especially northern farmers, to do anything about 
this situation this season. But the winter time is 
the lumberman’s seeding time. He sows adver 
tising that germinates and bears new buildings or 
repair work the following summer, At no other time 
is the need for adequate buildings so borne in upon 
a farmer as in winter. He can see with half an 
eye the effects his ramshackle buildings have 
on his stock. With feed so high in price it ought 
to be evident to any farmer that keeping stock 
warm with feed that ought to be going into fat 
is poor economy. Nature has not done everything 
for us. The grains as they came to us from nature 
were suited to survival in competition with weeds, 
They were hardy but did not bear in large quanti 
ties. By using intelligence men have made corn and 
wheat yield many times as much grain as they 
did in a state of nature. But this has been done 
at the expense of natural hardihood. Corn must 
be cultivated and given a much better chance than 
nature gave it. 

By the same token live stock can survive north 
ern winters without shelter or feed other than what 
they provide for themselves. But they do this at 
the expense of size and quality. The young and 
the less vigorous die off at a rate that would spell 


ruin for a farmer. The farmer saves more head 
of stock and he makes it possible for the animals 
to grow larger. But he does this by artificial 
means. He has to determine what means are best. 
Our forefathers didn’t know all that was to be 
known about economical and efficient care of stock. 
Neither do we. But we know more than we used 
to know. We know now that a man can choose. 
He may have poor and inadequate barns, but in 
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RETAILER’S EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL FARM SHOW, TOLEDO 


that case he can not get the same pounds of meat 
out of his feed that he could if he housed his stock 
better. 

This winter season is the time of all times to get 
these facts before the farm customers, They can 


see the results you talk about right in their own 
herds if they are clear sighted and honest. New 
buildings and repairs and remodeling should be the 
result of a winter campaign of advertising. 


RETAILER’S PUBLICITY IS PRODUCTIVE 

ToLepo, On10, Jan, 13.—The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows the attractive exhibit of the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co., of this city, at the 
fifth annual National 
Farm Show, held in the 
Terminal building here, 
Dec. 6 to 14 inclusive. 
The company also had a 
display at the former 
year’s show, and the re- 
sults were exceedingly sat- 
isfactory. The exhibit of 
1917 cost the company 
about $580, while on that 
of 1918 it expended $318. 
There were received dur- 
ing the show just closed, 
as results of the ex- 
hibit, the names of 120 
prospects for various 
kinds of building mate- 
rials, ten or twelve of 
which, according to See- 
retary K. P. Aschbacher, 
already have materialized 
into orders. The com 
pany considers that this 
form of publicity, in con- 
nection with display ad- 
vertising carried in the 
~~ local newspapers, is very 
effective, During the year just closed it has done 
considerable advertising, the results from which 
have conclusively proved its effectiveness, and it 
is laying plans for larger expenditure for adver- 
tising during 1919. 





THE PART SOLDIER-LUMBERMEN 


ARMY LUMBERMEN MADE BIG RECORDS 

Richards Jarden, first lieutenant, 20th Engineers 
(Forest), who was formerly superintendent for the 
Whiting Lumber Co., of Port Huron, Mich., sailed 
from France on Dee. 11 on the Sewanee, and ar- 
rived at New York Dec. 24, having been detailed 
with Capt. Williams of the Tank Corps to bring 
home 111 wounded and gassed men. 

Lieut. Jarden writes interestingly of the work 
done by his battalion at Castels, in the Department 
of Lands, under Maj. F. 8. Kellogg, vice presi 
dent of Charles C. Kellogg & Sons, Utica, N. Y. 
He states that the engineers logged from the woods 
to the roads by team and by snaking and then 
loaded them on motor trucks for the mill. The 
stands were usually so small and the trees so scat- 
tered that it was more economical to use trucks. 

Altho the men wore as close to military dress as 
their work rendered possible, and military dis 
cipline was maintained, yet all operations were on 
a strictly business basis. An account was kept of 
the number of logs made by each crew, number 
hauled by each truck, tops cut and peeled, number 
of logs and board feet cut by each shift of each 
mill, feet manufactured by each man employed ete. 

The finished product was piled only when it was 
impossible to load directly from the mill to the 
‘ars, and a perpetual inventory was kept of every- 
thing, much similar to the system which was de- 
scribed by Lieut. Jarden for readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in the issue of Sept. 22, 1917, 
which showed forms sug- 


(only his arm shows); Adjutant Capt. Talbott; 
Capt. Higley; and Supply Officer Jarden himself. 
The band instruments were purchased partly by 
funds furnished by lumbermen in this country. 

In referring to pictures which were reproduced in 
the Sept. 28, 1918, edition of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Lieut. Jarden gives the additional in- 
formation that the Canadian sawmill shown on page 
39 had to be rebuilt and improved upon before be- 
ing put into use, and altho first rated at 40,000 
feet was able to cut 150,000 feet in 20 hours, and 
that improvements to the French sawmill shown 
alongside raised the cut from 15,000 to 20,000 feet. 
And he gives the interesting information that the 
cuts shown on the butts of the logs on the Mack 
truck on the same page were made by tur- 
pentiners, and give an idea of how much the trees 
were bled. Lieut. Jarden says that the photo- 
graph to the right on page 40 showed samples of 
the little yellow pine trees that were being logged, 
averaging about 14 inches in diameter. They 
looked about 35 years old, but were stunted thru 
excess of turpentine and were really about 70 years 
old. 

At present the American forest units in France 
are cleaning up some stands of burnt timber. 


es 


COAST FORESTRY TROOPS RETURNING 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan, 11.—Colonels Robert 
A. Johnson and Coert DuBois, of the famous ‘‘ Lum- 
berjack Regiment,’’ have recently arrived in San 





gested. A a result of the 
use of such system the en- 
gineers were always able 
to know the exact number 
of logs in the woods and 
on the mill skids, and the 
number of feet of each 
size and kind of lumber 
and logs in the yards. 
To stimulate interest 
and competition between 
the different mills, Lieut. 
Jarden always kept a 
large scale chart which 
showed the cut of each 
mill for the preceding 
days of each month, and 
he says that it was sur- 
prising how determined 








the crews of the different 
mills were to keep their 
own mills at the top line. 

The photograph reproduced with this article was 
taken at Castels on July 4 and shows the head- 
quarters 6th Battalion, 20th Engineers, leading a 
Fourth of July parade, followed by the band and 
three companies. Headquarters officers reading 
from left to right include Maj. F. S. Kellogg, 


ARMY LUMBERMEN CELEBRATING 4TH OF JULY IN FRANCE 


Francisco, Col. Johnson direct from France and 
Col. DuBois from Washington, D. C. Their regi- 
ment, the 20th Engineers (Forest), was originally 
the 10th and 20th Engineers, but later was merged 
into the 20th. 

Word has just been received that this regiment 


HAVE PLAYED 


will be sent home at the rate of two battalions every 
lifteen days, the first consignment on Jan. 1. It is 
hoped that within thirty days this rate may be 
doubled. It is planned as far as possible to re- 
turn the troops in the order in which they first 
went into service. As the regiment as now consti- 
tuted comprises 25 battalions with a total person- 
nel of about 18,000 men, it is apparent that the 
last of the boys should be back not later than 
June, provided the present program can be ear- 
ried out. 

The majority of Forestry troops were recruited 
on the Pacifie coast, largely from the lumber in- 
dustry. It is reported that these troops are in 
splendid health and have more than made good 
on the job assigned them. 





SOLDIER-LUMBERMAN RETURNS 
Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 11.—Maj. George R. 
Hanbury, son of John Hanbury, head of the Han- 
bury Lumber Co., of this city, has returned from 
service overseas. He served for the first two years 
of the war in the infantry, leaving as a captain 
with a battalion from Winnipeg, and returned in 
1916 after being wounded. In the following year 
he went overseas again in command of a company 
of 250 lumbermen, recruited for forestry work. He 
says that the work on cutting timber continued un- 
til the day after the armistice was signed. One of 
the most interesting features of the work of the 
Canadian Forestry Corps in France was the con- 
struction of the numerous airdromes thruout France 
for the Independent Air Force, organized to carry 

on bombing operations in German territory. 


- 





RED CROSS WORKER TO RETURN SOON 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 13.—‘‘ Billy’’ Dings is com 
ing home. His father, W. W. Dings, sr., has just 
received word that this popular St. Louis hard- 
wood man had recently sailed on the Verdi from 
Naples. Mr. Dings went to Italy for the Red 
Cross, leaving St. Louis July 1 and sailing ten 
days later. He at once took up his duties at 
Rimini, on the Adriatic, as a lieutenant. His was 
a refugee camp, and he has had a strenuous time 
of it. 

He expects to be in St. Louis by the end of Jan- 
uary. ‘It has been a hard life over here, and the 
lumber business will look pretty good to me,’’ he 
writes. 





WHILE THE average lumber commissary manager 
would prefer his present job to one in the tropics, 
the latter location does have certain advantages. 
A recent number of the Panama Canal Record ad- 
vertise a supply of small and large flour sacks to 
be sold respectively at 5 and 25 cents each, an- 
nouncing that the large ones are suitable for the 
manufacture of ‘‘Men’s suits, women’s skirts and 
numerous other articles. ’’ 
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PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The working con- 
ditions service of the United States Department of 
Labor, in response to increased demands made upon 
it, has established a bureau of registry of phy- 
sicians experienced in the practice of industrial 
surgery and medicine. The service offered by this 
bureau fits in with the most enlightened policies 
of the leading industries in improving in every 
practicable way the hygienic conditions under 
which their employees work and in protecting em- 
ployees from injuries connected with their em- 
ployment. 

The bureau of registry established by the service 
furnishes industries with the names of physicians 
and surgeons whose qualifications to act as diree- 
tors of ractory departments of hygiene have been 
investigated and found satisfactory. All of the 
physicians whose names are listed have had experi- 
ence in this field, and the plan of investigation and 
registration assures the employment of competent 
persons for this important work. 

Incidental to its work in the direction mentioned, 
the working conditions service is prepared to make, 
on request, investigations in any given industry 
regarding the facilities for protecting the lives and 
the health of workers. For carrying on this work 
the service has established branches near the prin- 
cipal industrial centers. Upon the completion of 
such investigations reports of the findings, together 
with recommendations, are delivered to the re- 
sponsible heads of the industries surveyed. In this 
way reliable and unbiased information is supplied. 





TO MEET HEAVY HOUSING DEMAND 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 11.—Seattle’s housing 
needs are as acute as ever, according to Isaac 
Cooper, chairman of the United States Housing 
committee. He says: 

Individual calls at this office for housing service 
average 200 a day. While the building of new homes 
has increased the housing capacity and helped to 
absorb additional population, it has not kept pace 
with the growth of the city. Under the conditions, 
the United States Housing Corporation feels that it is 
necessary to maintain the office. Our finances will 
enable us to render this service for some time. 

A share of the demands on the committee comes 
from discharged soldiers, who are arriving here in 
large numbers. 


RIVER BARGE LINE SHOWS VALUE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—The value of the barge 
line operated on the Mississippi River by the Gov- 
ernment in lessening the war strain on the rail- 
roads is shown in a statement of A. W. Mackie, 
manager of the Government river service. Mr. 
Mackie computes that the saving for the railroads 
for the ninety-four days the service operated out 
ot St. Louis before ice closed this port was 7,274 
carloads. This means that the railroads were re- 
lieved to the extent of the use of 7,274 freight 
cars for one day, or one freight car for 5,093,600 
miles. 

The biggest item handled by the line, which op- 
erated between St. Louis and New Orleans, was 
34,858,940 pounds of grain for the Food Admin- 
istration. 


SOUTHERN COMPANY MAKES RECORD 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Jan. 13.—C. F. Thompson, of 
Chicago, vice president of the C. L. Gray Lumber 
Co., Meridian, left for his home Sunday after 
spending two weeks on an inspection trip of the 
company’s mills. He expects to leave Chicago next 
Sunday, Jan. 19, for Pasadena, Cal., to spend three 
months enjoying the climate and the golf to be 
found in that fair clime. Mr. Thompson became a 
figure nationally known to the golfing fraternity 
for his work in supervising the scores of tourna- 
ments held last summer for the Red Cross and he 
is sure to have a warm reception from the golfing 
‘“bugs’? in California. 

The year just closed was a good one for the 
C. L. Gray Lumber Co. It handled a total of about 
27,000,000 feet of southern pine war orders. This 
company has gradually enlarged its’ manufactur- 
ing interests until it now has a capacity at its six 
southern pine mills of about 60,000,000 feet a year 
and at its two hardwood mills of about 15,000,000 
feet. 

C. L. Gray, founder of the company and the 
Nestor of Meridian lumbermen despite his youth, 
is president.- J. G. Daly, known to his multitude 
of friends as ‘‘Jack,’’ is secretary and treasurer. 
J. W. Wilson is assistant secretary and sales man- 
ager. Mr. Wilson was sales manager for Mr. 
Thompson when the latter was owner of the big 
mill at Quitman before it was sold to the Long- 
Bell company. 

The company maintains an office at Chicago at 
1458 McCormick Building, where, Frank E. Whit- 
more looks after the trade in that section. While 
the tendency of the company is to specialize pretty 








largely in railroad material, it also enjoys a good 
yard trade, shipping a fine quality of shortleaf 
finish, boards and dimension. For the railroads 
and factory consumption it handles large orders of 
longleaf pine, while in hardwoods it manufactures 
poplar, red and white oak and red and sap gum. 

Messrs. Gray and Daly will leave Meridian Jan. 
17 for Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to visit the plant of 
the French Bay Lumber Co., in which both are 
interested. 


ARRESTED ON FORGERY CHARGE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, Ork., Jan. 15.—On a charge of forg- 
ing, altering and counterfeiting bills of lading on 
which he is alleged to have realized large amounts 
of money, J. Al. Pattison, prominent Portland citi- 
zen and president of the J. Al. Pattison Lumber 
Co., was arrested Monday and held by the United 
States authorities in the county jail in default of 
$50,000 bail. Complete details of the ease are 
lacking, the authorities being reluctant to discuss 
the case until books of Pattison’s company and of 
a certain bank alleged to have been defrauded are 
examined by experts. Mr. Pattison has been en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Portland about five 
years. 








FARMER ERECTS ODD BUILDING 


Here is a farmer who thinks enough of his tools 
to provide a good shelter for them when they are 
not in use, and in the plan in which he provided for 
the tools he created a summer and winter sleeping 
place for himself. 

In other words, he has equipped his farm yard 
with a combination tool house and sleeping room. 
The latter corners a long one story structure in 
which the plows, cultivators, harrows and other im- 
plements and tools are kept. The lower part of 
the corner two-story house is used as a work shop, 














sans. 





ODD TOOL HOUSE AND SLEEPING ROOM ON A 
COOK COUNTY FARM 


and overhead a commodious sleeping room in which 
he rests during off hours both summer and winter. 

Notice the windows on all sides in plenty. They 
are screened for summer use and are protected by 
storm sash for winter. They look out on all of 
the four principal points of the compass, and 
here the soil tiller may sleep in summer while the 
perfumes of the prairies waft in on him, and in 
winter when old Boreas is frisking about and Jack 
Frost is spreading a white coverlet over the earth 
he may have the sense of protection that lends 
peace to his slumber. 


FURNITURE MEN OPTIMISTIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—Hardwood dealers will 
be interested in the outlook for the furniture busi- 
ness as seen by John H. Meier, chairman of the 
furniture division of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, who points out that the low stocks of 
furniture mean good business for the industry. 
He said that altho last year the buyers were anx- 
ious for all the goods they could get and factories 
had orders booked ahead, yet conditions were not 
satisfactory, as capacity was limited by a short- 
age of labor, raw materials were steadily advancing 
and the cost to manufacture offset every other 
seeming advantage. Then when manufacturers 
were compelled to make several advances in their 
prices it caused an unsatisfactory market. 

Altho the last two or three months have shown 
a falling off in this business all over the country 
because retailers are feeling their way carefully, 
Mr. Meier thinks that the general publie is still 
a good buyer and that prices, which under the cir- 
cumstances must be maintained, will eut very little 
figure. He says: ‘‘If I can read signs aright, 
I believe that St. Louis furniture manufacturers 
are entering upon one of the best years they have 
ever experienced,’’ 





BURNED ALASKA PLANT REBUILDING 


Everett, WASH., Jan. 11.—The Willson-Sylves- 
ter mill at Wrangell, Alaska, is being rebuilt by an 
Everett man, H. T. Hendricks, who, among other 
local industries, erected the C. B. Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co.’s plant. The original mill of the company 
at Wrangell was destroyed by fire last March, after 
having been the chief industry of the far northern 
town for thirty years. Not only did the fire throw 
many men out of employment, but it greatly cur- 
tailed the season’s output of boxes for salmon ecan- 
neries. Rebuilding of the mill began last August 
under H. T. Hendricks’ direction. Today the 
company’s buildings are up and much of the ma- 
chinery and the boilers have been installed, and 
within two months it is expected the Willson-Syl- 
vester mill again will be operating. The company, 
since the fire, has been reorganized with H. W. 
Gartley as manager. Engines and boilers of the 
present industry are on concrete foundations, 
Power set-works and a steam feed are among the 
improvements of this plant, that has a daily capac- 
ity of from 40,000 to 50,000 feet. 

Manager Gartley makes the interesting state- 
ment, according to word received by Mrs. H. T. 
Hendricks in Everett, that the outlook for the 
coming season is promising, especially so with his 
company, as coast mills are confident of a suecess- 
ful year and they will not care to try for Alaska 
trade; also that because of high freight rates out- 
side mills can not profitably compete with Alaska 
mills for that trade. The new mill will manufac- 
ture boxes and sell lumber. 





GOVERNOR URGES BUILDING PROGRAM 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 15.—In a recent statement 
Governor Coolidge endorses the proposal of Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson for a revival in the building 
industry ag a means of encouraging and sustaining 
the demand for labor. The Governor said: 


The question is where to begin. A committee work- 
ing with our board of labor and industries suggests the 
revival of building. This industry has been at a stand- 
still for the last two years. It is in its nature basic. 
A contract for any kind of bullding at once makes the 
opportunity for other contracts for steel, cement, 
bricks, lumber, plumbing, steam heating, electrical 
equipment, and all other materials required in construe- 
tion. This would mean the employment of large num- 
bers of people in various factories manufacturing these 
materials, 

In this the various agencies of the Government 
ought to take the lead. It is therefore urged that 
all the departments in the commonwealth, counties, 
cities and towns should start the foundations, at least, 
for school houses, hospitals, libraries, police and fire 
department headquarters, bridges and other public 
buildings. There are many of these operations partly 
completed, and many others for which plans have 
been drawn und money appropriated. If public con- 
struction begins, private construction will soon follow 
as the increase in population requires more housing 
facilities. I am advised by competent builders that 
labor costs in this industry do not vary materially 
from what they have been in the past few years. 

The material resources of the community must be 
used for the benefit of the people of the community. 
Such use is the only thing that gives warrant for their 
existence. Unless this is done by private enterprise, 
it will have to be done thru the taxing power and 
otherwise, for the purpose of relieving the suffering 
caused by unemployment. Every facility is at hand 
for an era of great prosperity. What is needed is the 
courage to act. In the exhibition of that courage the 
Government agencies must take the lead. 





SPECIALIST CHANGES HIS LOCATION 


New Organs, LA., Jan. 13.—R. E. O'Neill, jr., 
formerly general manager for the Wena Lumber 
Co., of Bay St. Louis, Miss., but now in business 
for himself as a manufacturer’s agent for ‘‘ Any- 
thing in yellow pine,’’ has moved his office from 
Bay St. Louis to New Orleans, where he is located 
at 403 Interstate Bank Building. 

Mr. O’Neill will continue to market the entire 
output of the Wena Lumber Co, and will remain 
with his other selling connections previously estab- 
lished, but has moved to New Orleans because of 
the superior telegraph, telephone, mail and railroad 
facilities of the Creseent City. He is an able south- 
ern piner and his mill connections are such as to 
insure him a handsome business with the retail and 
consuming trade. 


PLANS EXHIBIT OF HOME HELPS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 13—Among the plans 
included in the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign that 
is being launched by the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board is one for an exposition of home helps, to 
be held at the First Regiment Armory the week of 
April 21. The exposition will illustrate all meth- 
ods of building, buying and furnishing a home, and 
will provide demonstrations of building material, 
plans, explanation of building and loan associa- 
tions and other ways of financing. It will also in- 
clude demonstrations of the many luxuries and com- 
forts in which the prospective home owner may 
wisely invest. 
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AGREE ON PLAN FOR SALE OF SURPLUS LUMBER 





Meeting With Washington Officials Results in Definite Plan—Retailers Ask Modifications—Efforts Being 
Made to Settle Accounts Against Government for Lumber ~ Reconstruction Program Developing 


PLAN TO DISPOSE OF SURPLUS LUMBER 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—Richard L. 
Humphrey, building materials division, War In- 
dustries Board, has made public the following re- 
port of the proceedings at the conference held here 
Jan. 8 with a view to evolving a uniform plan for 
the disposition of surplus stocks of lumber and 
other building materials: 

At the conference between the representatives of the 
several construction bureaus of the Government the 
chairmen of the war service committees of the various 
building material industries and the building materials 
division of the War Industries Board, in reference to 
the disposal of surplus stocks of building materials 
in the possession of and not required for use by the 
several departments of the Government, the following 
plan was unanimously agreed to, with the understand 
ing that the representatives of the various war service 
committees were to present this plan to their respec- 
tive industries and advise the chairman of the con 
ference, Richard L. Humphrey, Council of National 
Defense Building, Eighteenth and D Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., on or before Jan. 18, as to whether 
or not the industry formally accepted this plan. 

Inasmuch as lumber constitutes the largest portion 
of this surplus it was chosen as the basis of the dis 
cussion. 

Under the above plan the lumber producers are to 
enter into an agreement with the several Government 
departments by which they will market, according to 
species, within six months at going market prices, 
the lumber in the possession of the Government on the 
following conditions: 

1. The lumber under consideration shall be that ex- 
ceeding 3,000,000 feet at any given point; where the 
amount at any given point is less than 3,000,000 feet 
the producers shall have the option of marketing this 
lumber ; otherwise it will be marketed by the Govern- 
ment agencies. 

2. The lumber shall be jointly papertes by repre- 
sentatives of the Government and the producers at 
point of loading and payments shall be made f. 0. b. 
cars at that point. 


38. Where the quality of the lumber has been affected 
by storage or otherwise its value shall be appraised 
at the time of loading. 


4. The producers shall pay the Government for the 
lumber on the following terms: Market prices less an 
agreed percentage discount to cover sales, and an ad 
ditional 2 percent discount for cash payment in ten 
days from date of shipment; otherwise sixty days net. 
In the case of the United States Housing Corporation 
ge _ Emergency Fleet Corporation payments shall 
be cash. 


5. Pending the acceptance of the above plan, it is 
agreed that the Government may market lumber where 
the total amount stored at any given point does not 
exceed 3,000,000 feet. 

In regard to other building materials, it was agreed 
that the Government agents shall confer with the war 
service committees concerning the surplus stock of 
materials and if possible secure their coéperation in 
the disposal of the same, either according to the above 
plan or otherwise; should an industry not be inter- 
ested, the Government agents will dispose of such 
stock in any manner they may deem expedient. 

There was a lot of secrecy, apparently, about the 
salling of this meeting. For example, Charles A. 
Bowen, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, who had been working hard 
on the surplus lumber problem and was in close 
touch with it, knew nothing of the meeting called 
for Jan, 8 and went to Cleveland for a meeting of 
the board of directors of the retail association on 
that date. At least one man who had been con- 
ferring with various bureau heads on the lumber 
problem, J. C. Eccleston, of the Shipping Board, 
was not advised of the Jan. 8 meeting, altho the 
Shipping Board was represented. 

So far as can be learned, the matter was not 
bruited about for the reason that Mr. Humphrey 
acted on the theory that it would be better to have 
only a relatively few representative men in the 
conference, preferably the chairmen of the war 
service committees of the several building materials 
industries, rather than a large number. 

Mr. Bowen has written Chairman Humphrey a 
letter, suggesting certain modifications of the plan 
as outlined. For example, he thinks it would be 
better to have the manufacturers sell all surplus 
lumber in quantities upward of 1,000,000 feet, in- 
stead of 3,000,000 feet. While the same end would 
be accomplished if the manufacturers elect to sell 
virtually all surplus, regardless of the size of the 
stocks, Mr. Bowen thinks it would be well to reduce 
the minimum figure from three to one million feet, 
and permit the Government to dispose of 1,000,000 
feet or less, as it may see fit, at the going price. 

He also suggested joint inspection by representa- 
tives of both the retailers and the manufacturers. 
There is some fear that where the Government 
makes direct sales inexperienced men may be im- 
posed upon by designing purchasers as to grades, 
which would result in a loss of money to Uncle 
Sam and disturbance to the industry. 

Another suggestion of Mr. Bowen was that the 
retailers in each selling district be notified in the 
event that the manufacturers do not take over a 
particular surplus stock, thus giving the former 





an opportunity to take it over and dispose of it 
thru normal business channels, Should the retail- 
ers not care to do this, that fact could be promptly 
communicated to the Government department con- 
cerned, after which Uncle Sam would be free to 
dispose of the stock as he saw fit. 

Some doubt has developed as to whether the 
stock sheets showing lumber on hand can be com- 
pleted by Feb. 1. It is expected hy War Depart- 
ment officials that the stocks at the relatively few 
big jobs can be worked out by that time and sub- 
mitted to the several associations concerned. In 
some instances the lumber will be appraised and 
inspected on the ground and sold on that basis 
alone. This will cover only the smaller quantities. 

C. R. Hare, assistant director of munitions, has 
been designated by Assistant Secretary of War 
Crowell as director of sales, succeeding Brig. Gen. 
CG. C. Jamieson, whose health caused him to resign 
shortly after his appointment and »efore the or- 
ganization was perfected. 


TO UTILIZE AIRCRAFT CRATES LOCALLY 

Wasuinaron, D. C., Jan. 13.—Instead of re- 
turning empty airplane wing and fuselage crates 
to the manufacturers, a course rendered inadvis- 
able by the long freight hauls, the flimsy charac- 
ter of the crates and the long time they must be 
held at a flying field before a carload accumulates, 
the salvage department of the War Department 
has recommended that commanding officers take 
steps to use this material locally in construction 
work at the fields or in such other ways as will not 
be wasteful. It is hoped thus to eliminate un- 
sightly accumulations at the fields, as well as the 
attending fire menace. 


NEED 103,541 MEN TO BUILD ROADS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The bureau of 
public roads of the Department of Agriculture re- 
cently requested the highway departments of the 
various States to report how many returned sol- 
diers and sailors could be used on road construe- 
tion and repair work during 1919. Of the thirty- 
eight States replying only twenty-nine gave definite 
figures, reporting 11,637 skilled and 91,904 un- 
skilled laborers needed, a total of 103,541. The 
skilled laborers required include carpenters, masons, 
quarry bosses, conerete finishers, road foremen, 
roller men and superintendents. Unskilled labor 
was not separated into classes. The States that 
have thus far given definite figures, with the esta- 
mated number of men that canbe used by each, are 
as follows: 

Alabama, skilled 60, unskilled 1,000; Arizona, 
skilled 48, unskilled 100; Colorado, unskilled 1,250; 
Connecticut, skilled and unskilled 4,000; Delaware, 
skilled 100, unskilled 1,000; Florida, skilled 685, un- 
skilled 4,315; Georgia, skilled and unskilled 4,000 ; 
Idaho, unskilled 200; Illinois, skilled 2,500, unskilled, 
15,000; Kansas, skilled 1,000, unskilled 4,800; Ken- 
tucky, skilled 826, unskilled 3,500; Louisiana, skilled 
110, unskilled 1,000; Maine, skilled 100, unskilled 
1,000; Massachusetts, skilled 150, unskilled 2,000 ; 
Michigan, skilled 200, unskilled 2,500; Minnesota, 
skilled 1,200, unskilled 4,800; Mississippi, skilled and 
unskilled 2,000; Montana, skilled 104, unskilled 644 ; 
Nebraska, skilled 267, unskilled 2,250; Nevada, skilled 
35, unskilled 265; New Hampshire, skilled 3832, un 
skilled 1,000 ; New York, skilled 1,400, unskilled 7,000 ; 
Oregon, skilled 270, unskilled 2,430; Rhode Island, 
skilled 50, unskilled 450; South Carolina, unskilled 
1,500; Virginia, skilled 900, unskilled, 5,100; Wash- 
ington, skilled and unskilled 2,000; West Virginia, 
skilled 700, unskilled 9,300; Wisconsin, skilled 600, 
unskilled 7,500. . 


A VALUABLE SMALL SAWMILL MANUAL 

Bulletin No. 718 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is devoted to the equipment, 
construction and operation of small sawmills and 
is from the pen of Daniel F. Seerey, logging en- 
gineer of the United States Forest Service. The in- 
troduction states: ‘‘It is meant particularly for op- 
erators in National Forest timber, but should be 
useful to other owners of portable mills where con- 
ditions are like those in the National Forest.’’ 
Obviously, therefore, the book is written for opera- 
tors in western timber, and this fact must be kept 
in mind, altho undoubtedly a great deal of use- 
ful suggestion will be found by the portable mill 
operator of any section. 

The book goes into thoro detail regarding the 
selection of equipment for portable mills and the 
setting up and operation of the mill. It gives lists 
of desirable equipment for the sawmill and for 
logging, and suggests suitable blacksmith equip- 
ment and auxiliary logging devices and general 
tools. Its sixty-eight pages are filled with useful 
information and conclude with a glossary of mill 
machinery and lumber terms. 

There is no announcement of the price anywhere 
in the bulletin. 








SETTLING ACCOUNTS WITH GOVERNMENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—The office of the 


. director of lumber, War Industries Board, will be 


formally and finally closed tomorrow. For weeks 
this office has done nothing but assist millmen in 
bringing about a settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts. 

In other words, Uncle Sam has not yet paid for 
all lumber purchased by him directly or by others 
for his account. In fact, if the truth were known 
down to the Jast detail the Government would not 
have a technical right to sell some of its surplus 
lumber for the simple reason that it has not yet 
been paid for. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau, whose officers 
““played the game’’ with the Government from the 
outset and made no trouble at any stage in the 
proceedings—were ‘‘easy,’’ in fact—shortly after 
statements were called for discovered more than 
$1,000,000 in outstanding accounts. 

Not all of this money is Unele Sam’s obligation, 
except morally. Some lumber was shipped to agents 
who may have done a bit of sleight-of-hand per- 
forming with the present situation in view. How- 
ever that may be, the North Carolina people need 
the money and are carrying more than $1,000,000 
in unpaid accounts growing out of orders placed 
by the Government or by contractors for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Some contractors, it seems, pay little attention to 
letters from mills demanding settlement. It is 
quite probable that these lumbermen in time will 
get busy and make a noise big enough to start 
something moving in the right direction. 

It is understood that at the plant of the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation, Port Newark, N. J., there 
is approximately 1,000,000 feet of lumber for which 
no claims for settlement have been filed. A few 
small claims are still unpaid, but they do not begin 
to cover a million feet. The company has paid for 
all lumber called for, with the exception of the 
small odds and ends referred to. It looks as if 
some patriotic lumberman or lumbermen has 
pocketed a loss on this job and said nothing about 
it. The company has nothing to show where the 
bulk of the 1,000,000 feet came from. 

Karl A. Smith, secretary of the director of lum- 
ber, who has been assisting A. Mason Cook since 
Charles Edgar left Washington, will fold his tent 
tomorrow. Mr. Smith has accepted a proposition 
advanced by the Department of Justice to go to 
Newark, N. J., and spend the next three months 
assisting the Government in the prosecution of the 
vases against certain lumber dealers indicted on 
charges of fraudulent use of priority orders in the 
shipment of lumber. It is entirely possible that 
some of the 1,000,000 feet now lying around Port 
Newark may have been shipped under rather doubt- 
ful credentials with the expectation that it could 
be handled after delivery. 

Mr. Cook is going back to the John L, Roper 
Lumber Co., of Norfolk, with which he was asso- 
ciated when he came to Washington as manager of 
the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau. 

A. L. Justice, of Baltimore, who had been look- 
ing after certain details in connection with lum- 
ber under Mr. Edgar, will go with the Board of 
General Appraisers in the office of the director of 
munitions, War Department, for two or three 
months to assist in the settlement of outstanding 
accounts for lumber. 





BUILDING PREPARES FOR EXPORTING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The Department 
of Labor authorizes this announcement: 


Rebuilding northern France and Belgium will mean 
in the latter part of this year a great volume of busi- 
ness for the United States, according to preliminary 
information which has reached officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, provided industry in this country is in 
a position to accept orders. 

Immediate revival of business activity is essential, 
however, in the opinion of these officials, if this coun- 
try is to profit to the greatest extent from the demand 
for machinery and supplies abroad. 

Factories are now being transformed from a war 
basis to peace production and most of them will prob- 
ably be available for full-time peace production in the 
fall of this year. 

In the meantime, however, the building of roads and 
public works can be undertaken to advantage in order 
that they may be available for the betterment of in- 
dustry as a whole in the future. Many cities also 
have housing problems that are becoming serious, 
owing to the practical cessation of building during the 
war. 

Figures already obtained by the division of public 
works and construction development give some idea of 
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the seriousness of this problem. Building fell off 29 
percent in 101 large cities of this country in 1917, as 
compared with 1916, and for some years before that 
time it had been subnormal. 

Figures for November, 1918, show for 151 of the 
principal cities of the country an average loss in the 
amount of building under way of 85 percent, as com- 
pared with November, 1917, which was itself a poor 
month. 

Improved housing and better roads have been 
brought into rank as among America’s chief needs, as a 
result of the cessation of building activity during the 
war, and altho the condition is much less serious than 
in England, the efficient conduct of industry requires 
remedial action. In many parts of the country the 
demand has risen for better roads, particularly sur- 
faced roads, 


NAVY IN MARKET FOR LUMBER 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—The bureau of 
supplies and accounts of the Navy Department has 
issued notice of proposed purchases of various 
kinds of lumber, for delivery at the Brooklyn navy 





yard. The quantities are stated as ‘‘miscellane- 
ous.’’ Bidders desiring to submit proposals should 


address the bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., requesting sched- 
ules covering the material which they wish to of 
fer, giving the schedule number referring to that 
particular kind of wood, as follows: Lignum vite 
(3619), mahogany (38632), white maple (3619), 
domestie white live oak (3619), yellow pine (3619), 
New England spruce (3619). 





CUT OF LUMBER AND SPARS ON COAST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest furnished upwards 
of 1,200,000,000 feet of lumber for the Govern 
ment and the Allies to help win the war. 

The accompanying table shows the volume of 
business handled by the Fir Production Board from 
the date of its organization in February, 1918, to 
December 1. In addition to this the board should 
be credited with 50,000,000 feet of lumber taken 
over from the Douglas Fir Kmergency Bureau, and 
with certain Shipping Board material over which it 
had general supervision. 

The figures in the table, of course, do not cover 
spruce, which, however, is included in the general 
aggregate above. Here is the table, showing fir 
lumber and spar production by months from Feb 
ruary to November, inclusive: 








Mr..A, W. Shaw—Former chairman, conservation di- 
vision, War Industries Board. 

Mr. Pope Yeatman—Nonferrous metals. 

Other gentlemen have been invited to serve and re 
plies from them are awaited. In connection with the 
Industrial Coéperation Service Mr. A. W. Shaw, chair 
man of the conservation division of the War Industries 
Board, has kindly consented to give his assistance in 
supervising the transfer of the work and in starting it 
upon its new basis. Mr. Hugh Frayne, chairman of the 
labor division, War Industries Board and a \former 
member of that board, has been similarly courteous 
in connection with the work of the Waste Reclamation 
Service. 

It is the purpose of the Department of Commerce 
thru both of these important services to keep in close 
touch with the industries and under its organie law, 
which calls upon it to foster, promote and develop the 
industries of the country, to assist them in every 
practicable way. ‘The services now created from the 
activities of the War Industries Board will permit 
greatly enlarged usefulness to the commerce of the 
country. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce has long actively promoted the interests of our 
commerce abroad; the Bureau of Standards is afford 
ing, with greatly extended facilities created during 
the war, that scientific support to all industries which 
has been the basis upon which Germany so suecess- 
fully built her commerce before the war. The Indus- 
trial Coéperation Service dealing with problems of 
commercial standardization,. of the saving of indus 
trial wastes, of greater effectiveness in production 
and sale, in the removal of hurtful and uneconomical 
trade practices, will substantially complete the cycle 
of helpfulness and with the Waste Reclamation Service 
will form a rounded whole of aid to commerce espe 
cially needed in the present days of readjustment and 
in the future days of competition to follow. 


FACILITATING SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—The War Trade 
Board has issued the following statement: 


The considerable relief in the congestion of freight 
for the east coast of South America, afforded by the 
large increase of shipping tonnage assigned to the 
east coast routes, has made it possible for the War 
Trade Board in a new ruling (W. T. B. R. 501) to 
extend to lumber and cement, to a limited extent, the 
shipping preferences enjoyed by other commodities. 

Collectors of customs and shipping agents have, 
therefore, been authorized to accept lumber and cement 
as entitled to Shipping Preferences Nos. 2 and 38, in 
accordance with the date of the license covering the 
particular shipment, provided, however, that not more 
than 500 tons of each shall be given shipping prefer 
ence in the cargo of any one ship. 

Additional quantities of lumber and cement may, 
however, be loaded on any ship when insufficient gen 
eral cargo covered by Shipping Preferences Nos. 2 and 
3 is available. In such cases the loading of the cement 
and lumber shall be governed by the shipping prefer 











SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS WHILE SERVING AS THE PURCHASING MEDIUM OF FIR LUMBER AND 
SPARS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND ALLIED GOVERNMENTS 
Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Total 
Division— M Feet MFeet MFeet MFeet MFeet MFeet MFeet MFeet MFeet MFeet M Feet 
Fo Se ere eer eT oe 12,122 4,886 7,530 6,247 4,540 7,965 39,020 29, 52% 11,126 21,18. 145,040 
WUE -6-s.66000 Cease eanervens 2,829 4,126 2,002 136 ‘een 25 73 393 4,790 7,425 
Wie ROROEG so ks keiereéveens y H 1,865 3,566 6,819 6,429 9,638 16,921 15,373 19,335 10,448 
PS 64s ces acneneeres eé obese 698 1,004 584 462 341 318 23 
Bureau Aircraft Prod’n.... .... - Pare 1,115 89 2,152 2,682 2,049 2,909 
Kimergency Fleet Corp’n. ..26,906 11,524 38,492 43,602 38,557 46,503 39,230 =. 38,614 31,515 
U. S. Railroad Adm’n...... re eons « es 134 1,019 937 2,764 5,188 : 
Reclamation Service....... 1,607 2,579 1,380 1,104 38 7,491 
Bo Oe eT Tr re 44,135 22,401 51,683 58,617 52,360 70,465 101,605 85,161 76,337 79,873 642,687 
Total value, 0,000,000, allocated and expedited at expense of 14 cents per thousand for supervision and account 


ing, representing less than one-half of 1 percent of the total value of 


Vir Production Board. 





NAVY STOREHOUSE CONTRACT AWARDED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—Contract for 
building a general storehouse at Annapolis, Md., 
to cost $80,858, has been awarded by the Navy De- 
partment to James L. Marshall, Washington, D. C. 





APPOINT LUMBERMAN ATTACHE AT ROME 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—A. P. Dennis of 
Prineess Anne, Md., has been appointed commer 
cial attaché to the American embassy in Rome. 
Mr. Dennis, who is a wholesale lumber dealer, has 


written extensively on economic subjects. He is 
the first American commercial attaché sent to 
Rome. 





NEW SERVICE BODY ORGANIZED 

WaAsuHinatTon, D. C., Jan. 13.—The Department 
of Commerce has taken over several activities for- 
merly carried on by the War Industries Board. In 
order to carry on these activities the Industrial 
Cobperation Service has been organized. 

The work of this service will be wholly voluntary 
as far as the industries are concerned without any 
element of compulsion, depending on consent to 
methods approved by common counsel and trade 
experience, Discussing the new. service, the De- 
partment of Commerce has authorized this state- 
ment: 


The following named gentlemen, most of whom were 
heads of divisions of the War Industries Board, have 
consented to serve as unofficial commercial advisers 
of the Secretary of Commerce : 

Mr. Samuel P. Bush—Forgings. 

Mr. W. B. Dickson—Steel. 

Mr. Thomas FE. Donnelley—-Pulp and paper. 

Mr. James Inglis—-Cotton baling and transportation. 
Mr. George R. James——-Former chief, Cotton and Cot 
ton Linters Secretary, War Industries Board. 

Mr. Charles H. MacDowell—Chemicals. 

Hon. Edwin 8B. Parker—Former priorities commis 
sioner, War Industries Board. 

Mr. George N. Peck—Agricultural implements. 

Mr. Thomas C. Powell—Railroad transportation. 

Mr. William M. Ritter—Lumber. 

Mr. Walter Robbins—Electricity. 

Mr. John W. Scott—Textiles, 

Mr. C. F. C. Stout—Hides and leather. 
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CARLOAD RATES FOUND UNREASONABLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 183.—-Examiner Fred Esch 
has submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a tentative report in No. 9711—Board of Railroad 
{‘ommissioners of Iowa and Des Moines Sawmill 
vs. Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City Railroad Co, et al. 

in which he finds that carload rates on walnut logs 
from points in northern Missouri to Des Moines, Lowa, 


Co, 


were and are unreasonable. Reparation is recom 
mended when the exact amount due can be ascer 
tained, to cover all shipments that moved after May 
8, 1917. 


examiner Esch says: 

“Our finding herein is not to be considered an ap 
proval of complainants’ contention that the rates on 
logs should be lower than on common lumber. We 
are of the opinion that the rates on these commodities 
should be the same. From all of the points of origin 
involved the rates on logs at the time this complaint 
was brought were and are today the same as on lum 
ber.” 

The tentative opinion fails to substantiate the 
charge of unjust discrimination made by the com 
plaint. 





MONEY AND LABOR FOR BUILDING 


Sr. Paun, MINN., Jan. 11.—When asked today 
regarding the outlook for building in St. Paul, 
H. i. Osgood, secretary of the St. Paul Building 
Material Exchange, said: ‘‘ There is a large amount 
of money in the banks and trust companies here, 
and money seems to be easily obtainable on a 50- 
percent loan basis at fair rates of interest. There 
has been only a moderate amount of building for 
the Jast sixteen months, and the embargo caused 
practically an entire shutdown for last fall’s opera- 
tions. Everything seems to be in shape for an 
extensive building campaign. Thus far there has 
been little estimating done on building bills. Still 
it is early, and I am in hope that there will be a 
great improvement soon. There will be plenty of 
labor in this market to care for an extensive build- 
ing program,’’ 





DESIRES OF EMPLOYEE TO BE CONSIDERED 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 11.—Every week finds the 
plans of Inland Empire lumbermen more fully 
developed for the after-the-war program, with a 
careful thought for the adjustment and cooperation 
of employer and employee. No step is to be taken 
hastily where labor is affected, and as far as pos- 
sible the desires of the employee are to be consid- 
ered first. 

Perhaps the most vital of all these questions 
now before the employers is that of the length of 
the working day. The 8-hour day was established 
in the mills and logging camps of the district as 
a war-time measure and apparently has worked 
out satisfactorily to both sides. But in spite of 
this there is some expressed desire of employees as 
well as of employers to resume the 9-hour day. 

Organized labor especially is opposed to any 
change that will affect the 8-hour day. The Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen will be con- 
tinued as a peace-time organization. But this ap- 
parently is meeting with the disapproval of or- 
ganized labor, which has been opposed to the Four 
L.’s since it first came into existence. 

Just what the opposition of organized labor can 
be is not made clear by sound argument. About 
the only thing that it can be simmered dewn to is 
that organized labor did not have a hand in the 
organizing of the lumber workers, therefore does 
not think the Four L’s can be of any benefit to 
the employee. 

Harry Call, of Seattle, a national organizer for 
the International Timber Workers’ Union, was in 
the city this week in the interest of his union. 
The membership of the Four L’s is so extensive 
among the lumber mill and eamp workers that the 
labor union finds it hard to build up its member- 
ship. It is expected that the visit of Call will see 
the launching of an active campaign by the union 
to secure members to offset the membership of the 
our L’s. 

Camp conditions and wages have been so vastly 
improved that there is not much chanee to find 
fault with these, but the union believes that it 
should have the industry under its thumb, where it 
can paralyze operations if it does not like the way 
things are run, 

The open opposition to the Four L’s has been 
shown in talks with Charles Perry Taylor, seere- 
tary of the Washington State Federation of Labor, 


and with other labor leaders. Also there is no 
doubt that that outlaw organization, the I. W. 


W., is quietly spreading propaganda thruout the 
camps of this district. This organization was so 
thoroly cowed when terms in the penitentiary 
hegan to be meted out to its leaders that for sev- 
eral months hardly a word has heen heard of it. 
Altho no one is openly working in the interest of 
the organization, reports of employees in several 
camps are that organizers are getting in their work 
without noise, and are awaiting an opportune time 
to come out in the open again with their sabotage 
preachings. 

Practically all the employers in the lumber trade 
of this district have agreed to open places for all 
returning soldiers who left their employ and this 
has a tendeney to protect the employers against 
any radical demands of organized labor or the 
a WoW. 

Conseryative and carefully planned readjust- 
ment to the after-the-war reconstruction program 
is to be the motto of the lumbermen. 





FORESTRY FOR PERMANENT LUMBERING 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 14.—The State commissioner 
of forestry, J. B. Mowry, under the title ‘‘The For- 
ests of Rhode Island, Our Vanishing Pines,’’ has 
written the first of a series of articles to appear 
in the Providence Journal, in which he emphasizes 
the importance of saving the young pines when 
cutting cordwood. In part he says: 

Forestry is a new thing. Many people do not yet 
understand it. Some entertain the false notion that 
it is something impractical, expensive and visionary. 
But forestry stands for sane and conservative lumber- 
ing, for the rapid succession of forest products, for 
the prosperity and permanence of the lumber industry. 
Forestry can not be practiced without cost. But prac- 
tical forestry is based on sound business principles, 
and it involves no present expenditures not warranted 
by the future returns. It is the business of forestry 
to develop and perpetuate the forest that it shall serve 
forever in the highest degree the manifold interests 
of humanity. 





CHANGE IN PHILADELPHIA CONCERN 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Jan. 14.—Altho the firm of 
Kdward F. Henson & Co., composed of Edward F. 
Henson and Clayton W. Nichols, was dissolved by 
mutual agreement on Sept. 16, Mr. Henson an- 
nounces that he is carrying on the business under 
the name of Edward F. Henson & Co. and will 
continue to do so. The offices of the company are 
at 921 North Delaware Avenue. 
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SECOND ANNUAL RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS 


Experts Make Pertinent Addresses at Two-Day Session — Subjects Include Export Outlook, Grading, In- 
specting and Advertising—Rite-Grade Movement a Strong Dependence—A Profitable Conference 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—Over 150 shingle 
manufacturers and others interested in the indus- 
try on the north Pacific coast gathered at the New 
Washington Hotel in Seattle yesterday afternoon 
for the first meeting of the two-day session of the 
second annual Red Shingle Congress under the aus- 
pices of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. J. J. Donovan, the 
eloquent lumberman of Bellingham, Wash., 
gracefully and tactfully presided as chairman. 
After announcing a committee on resolutions con- 
sisting of John MeMaster of Seattle, chairman, 
J. 8. Williams, Seattle, F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, 
Wash., N. C. Jamison, Everett, Wash., and A, 
Landram, Tacoma, Wash., he delivered an in- 
teresting and patriotic address in which he 
viewed the general and business outlook, basing 
it upon his general knowledge of what he had 
learned from an extended recent eastern trip. 
It was an able address and closed with a tribute 
to that great American, Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose funeral services were being conducted al- 
most at that moment at Oyster Bay. [Mr. Don- 
ovan’s address appears on the front page of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


Evolution of Shingle Manufacture 


In introducing Professor Edmond 8. Meany, of 
the history department of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, whose topic was the ‘‘ Ro- 
mance of the Shingle Industry,’’ Mr. Donovan 
presented the speaker with a shingle from the 
home of Washington Irving at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
that had been exposed to the weather seventy- 
five years and was still in good condition. Mr. 
Meany was pleased to accept it and stated that 
it would be placed in the University museum. 

The address of the learned professor touched 
upon the lighter and historical side of the red 
eedar of the Pacific coast regions, which he said 
were first referred to by Vancouver in his log of 
his trip down thru the Sound to the present site 
of Seattle May 17,1792. Vancouver spoke of the 
fine spar timber growing on the shores of the 
Sound from which he was enabled to repair some 
of the masts on his ship. He prophesied great 
things for this region. The cedars were really 
first discovered by Archibald Menzes, surgeon of 
Vancouver’s party. Professor Meany told in an 
interesting way of the uses made of cedar by the 
early Indians, such as making canoes and paddles, 
roofs for their dwellings and hewing planks with 
their crude stone tools. When the white man 
came he found so many cedars in the Puget 
Sound country that he had to hew out a place 
that the sun might shine on the soil. 

The speaker exhibited a split cedar shake from 
a cabin built at Alki Point, now in Seattle, in 
1851, by Arthur Denny, one of the founders of 
Seattle. This shake had been exposed to the 
weather for more than fifty years and was in 
good condition. This was the first home built 
in Seattle. He referred to the beginning of the 
expansion of the shingle industry following the 
completion of the Great Northern Railway to 
tidewater on Puget Sound in 1893, when it made 
a lower rate for shingles to the Kast for ship- 
ment by lake and rail. This, he felt, was a 
romantic incident in the industry. Professor 
Meany’s interesting talk was followed by a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. 


The Export Outlook 


The possibilites of increasing the export trade 
in red cedar shingles are not very encouraging 
according to H. R. MacMillan, Prince Rupert, 
B. C., at present assistant director of the Im- 
perial Munitions Board. Several years ago Mr. 
MaeMillan was provincial forester and was sent 
by the Dominion Government on a two years’ 
tour of the world for the purpose of gathering 
information looking to the extending of the mar- 
ket for British Columbia forest products. He 
admitted there was some possibility of develop- 
ing the export shingle business but in countries 
with similar climate to this country, like England 
and France, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, he found an absence of wood covering 
for buildings. In the countries mentioned iron 
and slate and other ‘‘substitutes’’ are used for 
roof covering and the real advantages of shingles 
must be shown. A most natural field to cultivate 
is Australia and New Zealand, where originally 
hardwood shakes were first used, and then fol- 
lowed galvanized iron and plates. Not more 
than 2,000,000 shingles have ever been exported 
annually to Australia and they went practically 
all to Sidney. He found that it cost at the time 


he visited Australia, $7.20 to cover a square of 
roof with galvanized iron; $10.80 for tile and 
$16.80 for shingles which were then selling on 
Puget Sound at $1.85 a thousand and freight was 
not over $1.50 a thousand. Shingles were retail- 
ing at Sidney for $9 a thousand which cost the 
dealer laid down $5.50 and on which he obtained 
a profit of $3.50. One reason that shingles are 
expensive to use in South Africa is that solid 
lumber sheathing has to be put under them there, 
and lumber sells for from $60 to $70 a thousand 
feet there. 

Those regions were originally settled by 
English who were accustomed to tile roofs. He 
noticed, however, that in Australia with the 
advent of motor cars people are now living 
farther out in the suburbs, and the redwood manu- 
facturers of California put up a sample bungalow 
of redwood partly sided with shingles which was 
serving a good purpose in creating an interest in 
more comfortable and artistic homes. He spoke 
of the prejudice in that country against using 
water coming off of shingle roofs and also told 
of the great expense in laying shingle roofs, 
which, however, could eventually be overcome to 
some extent. 

Mr. MacMillan was personally of the opinion 
that there would not be much of a demand in 
Europe for shingles for rebuilding after the war 
because of the large amount of demobilized labor 
that must be employed and would be put to work 
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in making slate and other roofing. To develop 
an export shingle business would need an organ- 
ized campaign and he was of the opinion that 
there are counties or States in this country that 
will use more shingles than could be sold in all 
the foreign countries of the world and that the 
same effort and expense would get greater re- 
sults in this country than in foreign markets in 
promoting a greater use of shingles. 


The Farm Use of Shingles 


An interesting slant as to the attitude of the 
farmer who is buying shingles was furnished by 
C. C, Chapman, of Portland, Ore. Mr. Chapman 
admitted at the outset that he is a farmer as 
well as publisher and confessed that he made 
more money out of his farm than he did out of 
his newspaper. His topie was ‘‘After Your 
Shingles Leave the Mill.’’ Mr. Chapman’s farm 
is in the Willamette Valley twelve miles from 
the nearest railroad station. The farmers in his 
neck of the woods, he said, had nearly all from 
one to four automobiles and they are all more 
prosperous now than ever before. Every automo- 
bile that the farmer had, however, had to have a 
garage with a shingle roof in which to keep it. 
He thought farmers would buy more lumber if 
they knew just what they wanted and could get 
it done up in packages. The farmer would like 
to have the lumber for his buildings cut to size 
that he might know the exact price of all the 
material in advance. In most farmers’ parlors 
the Bible and a mail order house catalog occupied 
the place of honor, for farmers always have more 
confidence in the man in the big city who sold 


them than in the dealer in their community, for 
there is one thing that all farmers agree on and 
that is that all dealers are dishonest and that the 
farmers themselves are honest. 

‘We know that we are smarter than the dealer 
because we have been fooled by him before,’’ 
said Mr. Chapman. He told of buying some 
Rite-Grade shingles at a higher price because his 
wife had read of them. He was quite optimistic, 
saying that the farmers in his community are all 
getting ready to build houses and other buildings, 
for they have been in the cities during the war 
period, because of the high wages in the ship 
yards attracting them, and have now ideas and 
hopes of better and more artistic homes and have 
money in the bank with which to pay for new 
buildings. 

Mr. Chapman believes the farmer develops a 
certain amount of faith in advertising because 
he believes that an article that he reads about in 
an advertisement has more merit than one that 
is not advertised and he is willing to pay more 
money for an advertised article than for one that 
is not advertised. The speaker was of the opinion 
that shingle manufacturers are gaining more of 
the confidence of the public by their forming 
this organization and their efforts to further the 
industry. 

As a newspaper man as well as a farmer Mr. 
Chapman made an excellent impression and was 
complimented by the chairman and recalled for a 
further discussion of the subject. His talk con- 
cluded the first session of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress. 

SECOND SESSION 

One of the pioneer shingle manufacturers of 
the north Coast, Olaf Carlson, of the C. B. Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., interested and 
amused the shingle men at the second session of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Congress Thursday morn- 
ing after it had been appropriately opened by 
Chairman. Donovan. Mr. Carlson’s topic was 
‘*Some Early Reminiscences of the Shingle In- 
dustry’’ and not only what he said but his frank 
way of saying it, with occasional side remarks 
to emphasize the troubles he experienced during 
the pioneer days, kept his hearers interested from 
start to finish. Mr. Carlson came from Europe 
bound from London to Portland in 1881 on a ship 
loaded with cement which in the middle of the 
night piled up on the Oregon shore near the 
mouth of the Columbia River. Getting into a 
small boat and against a heavy surf in a heavy 
rainstorm, he and several drunken sailors pulled 
out to sea but were picked up and taken to 
Astoria, He was in a strange country, where an 
unknown language was spoken, without a cent 
of money. Undaunted, he secured a railroad job 
and in the spring of 1888, thirty-one years ago, 
in company with two brothers and two cousins 
under the name of the Carlson Bros. Co. he built 
a mill near Tacoma. Said he: 

I remember well that when we got ready to 
operate we looked up at all the large trees and 
did not know how to get them down. That was 
before the day of the donkey engine, and logging 
power was oxen. We therefore purchased one yoke 
of oxen. They were certainly a magnificent yoke 
of oxen. Just to look at them would make your 
mouth water. Their names were Tom and Jerry. 
They had the looks, but they had always been so 
far from the lead team and next to the load they 
did not understand the language of the bull 
puncher. They did not know “haw” from “gee” 
and it fell to my lot to drive them. Just at that 
particular time [ held the position of superintend- 
ent of the Sunday School, but after driving those 
oxen two weeks I resigned the Sunday School 
superintendent job. 


Pioneer Manufacture 


Mr. Carlson told how the mill burned down 
with no insurance, leaving the partners $1,000 in 
debt. They started again with a double block 
shingle machine. That was the beginning of his 
shingle manufacturing. Shingles were then 
selling for 80 cents to 90 cents a thousand, this 
being in the early ’90s. Shingle bolts cost $1.50 
delivered at the mill and labor was $1.25 a day. 
Later, their timber being gone, in 1896 they 
bought a mill at Tacoma at a receiver’s sale, 
paying $1,000 for it. In those days instead of 
the present dry kilns with tracks and movable 
trucks their kiln was a sort of a room into which 
the shingles were wheeletl in a wheelbarrow and 
when the room was full of shingles the door was 
closed and the steam turned on. About this time 
they sold five carloads of shingles at $1 a thou- 
sand, which was the highest price received up 
to that time. In those days they had a great 
deal of trouble with knot sawyers. ‘‘If one of 
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the knot sawyers scratched his fingers and laid 
off the rest of them wouldn’t work and we were 
in constant hot water trying fo keep the mill 
running,’’ said Mr. Carlson. This mill was 
destroyed by fire. To avoid using knot sawyers 
they put in Flynn upright machines, which he 
believes formed the first upright shingle mill on 
the north Coast. After trials and tribulations 
they later built a sawmill in connection with 
their shingle mill at Oldtown, Tacoma, which 
they later sold out, it now being the plant of the 
Danaher Lumber Co. They then went to Everett, 
where they have since operated, and in 1914 with 
others formed the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., 
now operating a ten upright machine electrically 
equipped plant. In conclusion Mr. Carlson offered 
to buy the best dinner in Seattle for anyone who 
could prove having had more trials and tribula- 
tions in the lumber and shingle business during 
the last thirty-one years than himself. 


The Attitude of the Wholesaler 


In introducing H. Neubert, a Seattle whole- 
saler, the chairman said that he had heard some 
mill men say that they had more trouble with 
wholesalers than with knot sawyers. Mr. Neu- 
bert’s subject was ‘‘The Wholesaler’s Duty 
Toward the Shingle Industry.’’ He told of the 
prosperous business experienced by the shingle 
manufacturers in 1909, when, he thought, how- 
ever, in their eagerness to increase the production 
the manufacturers made a fatal mistake in not 
watching their grade. Complaints followed and 
inspection bureaus were organized, but much 
harm had been done and Mr. Neubert believed 
that this gave the prepared roofing people an 
opportunity to get in with their substitutes. 
Since then the demand for shingles has decreased 
from year to year. No attempt was made to 
stimulate consumption until the Rite-Grade 
movement was undertaken three years ago. This 
he believed was a move in the right direction 
and was on the way to put the cedar shingle in- 
dustry back in its proper place. In Oregon and 
Washington the shingle mills have been operat- 
ing at only about 75 percent of capacity, pro- 
ducing only about 35,000 carloads annually, 
whereas they should make 45,000 a year. He be 
lieved the Rite-Grade movement with its stand 
for better grade and an efficient .campaign of 
advertising to stimulate the production will solve 
the shingle problem. 

Mr. Neubert gave the wholesalers credit for 
their efforts to promote the sale of a better grade 
shingle, as the idea of the so-called ‘‘ premium 
brand’’ originated largely with the wholesalers 
and they are now generally advertising and push 
ing their own special brand. He suggested that 
extra clears be made strictly clear instead of 90 
pereent clear. He urged better manufacturing 
and the elimination of rough butts, as the appear- 
ance of the shingle in a carefully and neatly 
packed bunch is half the battle of selling. 

He emphasized the importance of the inspec 
tion feature as well as the reinspection of shingles 
by the wholesalers, who at present have twenty- 
seven inspectors in the East and at various 
points, and recently the manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, the organization of 
the wholesalers, spent several months in the East 
strengthening the eastern inspection service. 
‘‘The Rite-Grade movement with all of its fea- 
tures embodies the fundamental principles neces- 
sary to the uplifting and betterment of the red 
cedar industry and is worthy of your hearty coép- 
eration,’’ said Mr. Neubert. ‘‘If you will sup- 
port it, it will not only elevate the standard value 
of your product far beyond your expectations but 
it will permit you to run your mill the year round 
at a profit. It opens up a new area and paves 
the way for prosperity for you and the shingle 
industry.’’ He believed that all wholesalers are 
willing to codperate in behalf of the Rite-Grade 
movement. Said he: ‘‘The wholesaler is duly 
acknowledged as a necessity in the commercial 
world. He has intelligently fitted himself to per- 
form the different functions required of him in 
the distribution of lumber and shingles, exploit- 
ing the market, expanding his field of operations, 
studying market conditions, and by untiring 
efforts and ability he has won a recognized place 
in the business.’’ 

Storage and Labor Hours 


Strongly advocating storage room for shingles at 
mills, L. F. Neely, of the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., 
Portland, Oré., said: ‘‘Personally I can not see 
how any manufacturer of shingles can offer any 
excuse for not providing himself with ample 
storage room at the mill unless he follows the 
line of reasoning adopted by the man who has 
built his house without a roof, and decides that 
when he is making shingles he can move them 
into cars and does not require storage room and 
when he is not running he has no shingles and 
consequently has nothing to store.’’ He said 
that his concern operated three shingle mills, one 
with a daily capacity of 600,000 and the other 


two of 300,000 each, and has ample storage room 
at the mill, the total being able to accommodate 
over 25,000,000 shingles. With this storage room 
at disposal the concern is placed in a position to 
keep out of a declining market and can also keep 
operating its mills, and by storing the output can 
reduce to the extent of the daily cut the number 
of shingles available on a declining market. He 
believed if all mills had ample storage room the 
customary periods of market depression would 
almost disappear. Shingles placed in transit must 
be disposed of promptly, especially with the 
present demurrage rules in effect, and the result 
is the further weakening of a weak market. He 
believed every shingle mill should be in a posi- 
tion to store its output for thirty days or longer, 
declaring that ample storage room at the mill is 
indispensable to the shingle industry. 

In speaking of the effects of the 8-hour day, 
N. C. Jamison, of Everett, stated that he be- 
lieved that since the war is over there is more 
of a disposition by workmen to be more efficient. 
Regarding the shingle market, P. H. Owell, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Jamison, predicted an early de- 
mand for shingles owing to low stock in the East 
but said that buying might be held off some on 
account of the ability of the railroads to deliver 
promptly. He looks for an advance in prices. 

W. C. Miles, of Globe, Wash., and George A. 
Bergstrom, of Everett, expressed the opinion that 
the reduction in output is practically the same as 
the reduction of the hours of work from ten to 
eight, or 20 percent. 


Inspection and Salesmanship 


J. E. Faulkner, association inspector, emphasized 
the value of thoro inspection. The inspector 
helps the mill in correcting its weakness in manu- 
facturing and in conferring with the management 
as to how such improvements ean be brought 
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about. By inspecting the shingles on the trucks 
he is able to tell whether the filer is doing his 
work properly, whether the machines are properly 
adjusted and whether the mill is taking pride in 
putting up a good shingle. He finds that great 
good comes from inspection in having the work- 
man’s attention called to the fact that shingles 
not up to grade should not be packed, and ex- 
plaining to them that such shingles are likely to 
cause complaints by the buyer. The workman is 
usually more careful when he knows some out- 
side disinterested party is watching his work. 
Mr. Faulkner emphasized the need of having 
good filers and good tools and equipment. 

Tom Shields, well known salesman for the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company, Seattle, was 
called upon by the chairman and to the surprise 
of many Mr. Shields declared he had worked in 
shingle mills on Puget Sound years ago before 
he was promoted into the saw salesman class, 
and that he had once been a knot sawyer. He 
said they were often called other names and those 
who called them those names were usually right. 
Mr. Shields told of a number of amusing expe- 
riences of his in the early days working in the 
shingle mills that kept his hearers convulsed with 
laughter. Mr. Shields has helped to entertain 
many gatherings of lumbermen, shingle men and 
Hoo-Hoo on the Pacific coast for the last twenty 
years and he proved today that, like old wine, he 
improves with age. 

Filing and Sawing Lore 
John McMaster, of Seattle, at the request of 


the secretary emphasized the importance of good 
saw filing. The making of red cedar shingles re- 


quires good saws kept in good condition, for 
shingles do not go thru a planing mill like 
lumber and they have to be made smooth with 
the saw. Thirty years ago a 15-gage saw was 
used. Today a thousand feet of logs will make 
11,000 extra star shingles; with a 15-gage saw not 
more than 8,000 shingles were made. At present 
a 17-gage saw is used, which is about as thin, in 
his opinion, as it is possible to make a saw and 
be able to do first class work with it. He de- 
plored the fact that even today there is no place 
where a man may learn how to file a shingle saw, 
except to learn at the expense of his employer. 
Good shingle saw filers command good wages, as 
they are always in demand. He believes there 
should be a place where shingle saw filing could 
be learned. 

Mr. MeMaster discussed the evolution of the 
shingle saw from the hand machine of thirty 
years ago to the double block, the 10-block and 
then the upright machine, the first of which 
came from eastern Canada to British Columbia. 
These, he believed, have come to stay, but he 
believed also that shingles made on the double 
block were as well manufactured as on any ma- 
chine made. When all shingles are properly made 
and packed and carefully inspected they will 
find a larger market and more ready sale and he 
urged support of the Rite-Grade movement to 
help bring this about. 

A brief talk was made by Col. Roland H. Hart- 
ley, of Everett, candidate for governor of Wash- 
ington two years ago on an open shop platform. 
He expressed optimism as to the future, as the 
country, thru the war, has been born again. Be- 
fore the war it seemed necessary that some things 
be done to stop the spread of anarchy in this 
State but now the future is brighter because the 
bolshevik and the I. W. W.’s are being looked 
after. . 
The Detriment of ‘‘Crimps’’ 


M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kansas City and 
Seattle, offered a prize of $50 for the best essay 
on ‘‘Crimps, the Cause and Cure.’’ Five com- 
peting essays were read by Secretary Williams, 
and the committee of judges, of which G. A. 
Bergstrom is chairman, requested the opinion of 
the congress as to whether they thought any of 
them good enough to be awarded the prize. The 
shortest essay was as follows: 

‘*Cut ’em higher, Obadiah.’’ 

The vote of those at the congress was in favor 
of awarding this the prize and the committee was 
so instructed. Mr. Nelson, of the Forest Service, 
Portland, Ore., presented some data on the same 
subject from experiments worked out by Mr. Tie- 
mann, who installed the kilns that bear his name 
at the Vancouver (Wash.) cut-up plant. He 
attributed crimp, which is the name for the wash- 
hoard appearance of some shingles, to a collapse 
of the cell walls when the excessive moisture is 
foreed out in drying: Mr. Tiemann’s experi- 
ments led him to the opinion that when kiln dry- 
ing is started at about 140 degrees and never is 
allowed to go above 160 degrees crimping is 
avoided. Owing to his official position Mr. Nel- 
son’s paper was not entered in the competition 
for the prize. 


PINAL SESSION 


The previous two sessions had been full of in- 
teresting things and the concluding session Thurs- 
day afternoon was devoted to three very able 
addresses. Following the reading by the secre 
tary of the resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted, he suggested that the resolutions com- 
mittee recommend a still further resolution urg- 
ing the return of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment to the original owners. Mr. Donovan stated 
that a similar resolution had been adopted at the 
Atlantic City conference under the auspices of 
the National Chamber of Commerce by a vote of 
5,000 to 3. In speaking on this subject Col. 
Roland H. Hartley said: 

There is, to my mind, no more infamous proposi- 
tion coming before the people today than a con- 
tinuation of this paternalism in everything we do. 
It is geo 4 essential that the railways be re- 
turned to their proper owners and I would urge 
that a strong resolution to this effect, properly 
worded, be adopted. We have been fighting for 
democracy thruout the world and opposed to autoc- 
racy, but nothing tends to autocracy more than this 
paternalism that our Government is forcing upon 
us. The Government taking over of the railways 
would be only a starter and we would soon be 
under an autocracy that would make Germany 
under the kaiser look green with envy. 

Col. Hartley’s suggestion was unanimously 
adopted, as were also resolutions of thanks to 
President MeMaster, Secretary Williams and 
Chairman Donovan. 


An Advertising Object Lesson 


A word was coined by Holgate Thomas, sales 
manager of the California Associated Raisin Co., 
Fresno, Cal., who said that an optimist is one 
who hopes; a pessimist one who doubts, and a 
‘‘peptimist’’ one who gets. The interesting con- 
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clusive talk that he made on the subject of ‘‘ Pro- 
ducer Benefits Thru Coédperative Marketing’’ in- 
dicated that he is a ‘‘peptimist.’’ He told what 
his concern had done during the last few years 
for the raisin growers of California as an example 
that might well be followed by the shingle makers 
of Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. 
They have found a market by stimulating the de- 
mand for the product. His organization meant a 
difference between poverty and comfort to 100,- 
000 people in California, for that many profited 
by prosperity in the raisin business, altho the 
California Associated Raisin Co. has but 9,200 
members. Its success, therefore, meant more 
than the success of an ordinary commercial enter- 
prise. 

Along in 1890 the raisin growers began to have 
an over production and there were ups and downs, 
but mostly the latter, until 1911, when the grow- 
ers were on the point of tearing up their vine- 
yards and planting them to something else. Then 
an organization to market the output was formed 
with $2,500,000 capital, of which about $1,000,000 
was raised, with everyone from raisin growers to 
store keepers helping. That was found to be not 
enough and a warehouse company had to be 
organized with ample capital. That year the out- 
put was 65,000 tons, of which 15,000 tons at the 
end of the year were left over unmarketed. At 
the end of the second year with 85,000 tons of 
crop there were 35,000 tons in the warehouses. 
Then it was able men were called in to help and 
it was decided that not over production but under 
consumption was the trouble. It was then de- 
cided to advertise and inerease the consumption 
and enlarge the market, and raisin bread, raisin 
pie and raisin pudding and other things were 
worked out and exploited. They started with 
six pages. In 1914 they sold 62,500 25-pound 
boxes; in 1915, 583,500 boxes; in 1917, approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 boxes. They spent $100,000 in 
advertising the first year; $250,000 the second 
year; $375,000 the third year, and Mr. Thomas be- 
lieves they will no doubt give $500,000 for ad 
vertising this year if it is considered necessarv. 
He told how the orange growers of southern Cali- 
fornia have a similiar problem they have worked 
out in a similar way and he believed the shingle 
manufacturers could follow their example and 
put the shingle industry on a prosperous basis. 


Stimulating Consumption 


A strong talk was made by C. J. MeGrath, of 
the Pacific Timber Co., Everett, Wash., who 
urged a more complete support of the Rite-Grade 
movement and Rite-Grade exploitation, from a 
sales manager’s standpoint. Ever since the be- 
ginning of the shingle industry shingle men have 
been deploring the over-production, while the 
trouble is really under consumption, and the fact 
that the shingle men had long accepted the idea 
of over-production was the principal reason for 
the troubles in the business. He pointed out 
that in the relatively short space of ten years 
the manufacturers of prepared roofing had in- 
creased their consumption to a point equal to 
three times the present production of shingles 
on the north Pacifie Coast. Said he: 


How have they done it? Could they have done 
it with a roofing material admittedly inferior to 
shingles unless they had exercised that business 
acumen which points to us the way—the road to 
success in this day and age—advertising and serv- 
ice? Under consumption. Gentlemen, all other 
plans, projects, developments we have in view must 
be made subservient to the one prime necessity, the 
one supreme goal toward which every single effort 
of ours must be directed, the increase in the con- 
sumption of shingles, the development of the mar- 
ket which is right here before us. 


The speaker further said in effect: 


Rite-Grade shingles are here to stay and the 
doubtful days are past and the Rite-Grade idea is 
the first real successful idea ever brought to 
fruition, It marks a rebirth of the industry. It 
is coming to be recognized in the East as the 
synonym of good shingles. Dealers, contractors, 
architects, home builders are rapidly coming to 
think Rite-Grade when they think shingles, as 
they do “Sunkist’’ when they think of oranges and 
“Sun-Maid” .when they think of raisins. Every 
earload of shingles that goes back east should bear 
on it the indelible Rite-Grade stamp mark and the 
words “Rite-Grade inspected.” The red ‘cedar 
shingle industry is called a $25,000,000 industry, and, 
while this is a lot of money, when one considers 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that are spent 
each year for new roofs and to repair old roofs 
in this country $25,000,000 is rather insignificant. 
In the United States 42,000,000 people live on farms 
and as many more in homes of the type that should 
be roofed with shingles, which means over 80,000,- 
000 people living in homes that should be covered 
with shingles from the north Pacific coast. This 
means that there are 16,000,000 homes and certainly 
half that many farm buildings and sheds. Repairs 
on these and the many new structures each year 
represent a tremendous consumption of red cedar 
shingles, and if shingles were the only material 
used it would require three times the present out- 
put. This potential consumption can be secured 
and the Rite-Grade campaign is the initial effort 
to stimulate it. It comprises the two chief neces- 
sities of any business nowadays—service and ad- 
vertising. 

The shingle branch of the association has taken 
a live interest in all the steps of distribution, start- 
ing with the mills and extending thru the Coast 
wholesalers, the salaried and commission §sales- 
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men, the eastern jobbers and the retail dealers— 
teaching all of them the merits of good shingles 
properly manufactured, and this work is being 
backed by the advertising campaign. The selling 
of Rite-Grade shingles is profitable to the dealer 
because he gets more for them and when all the 
dealers in the United States boost Rite-Grade 
shingles the shingle business on the north Coast 
is going to be on a different basis. The association 
should soon undertake a campaign of educating 
employees to the real meaning of this Rite-Grade 
movement, showing them that they are just as in- 
terested as the employers in its success, as it 
means the stabilizing of wages and the continuous 
operation of the mills. 

Mr. McGrath pointed out that the wholesalers 
who at first were skeptical about the success of 
the Rite-Grade movement were now nearly all 
enthusiastically in favor of it because their sales- 
men have witnessed the development of the Rite- 
Grade advertising and have felt the growing de- 
mand for Rite-Grade shingles. He said it was 
being openly predicted among the leading mill 
men and also among the keenest, shrewdest 
wholesalers that within two years 90 percent of 
the red cedar shingles will be Rite-Grade in- 
spected. To the wholesalers who are not now 
enthusiastic about the Rite-Grade movement he 
said: 

There is a certain well known commodity which in 
all of its advertising simply shows a picture of that 
article with the words, “Eventually! Why Not 
Now?” We are presenting to you the picture, 
the panorama which is unfolding to our eyes thru 
the activities of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in the furtherance 
and extension of the Rite-Grade plan of selling 
shingles. 

Inevitably—eventually you are coming into the 
membership of the Rite-Grade mills. Why not 
now? 

Mr. McGrath’s strong and able address was 
well received and contained much food for 
thought. 

Inspiration from the Southwest 

The concluding feature of the program was an 
address by an association secretary who came all 
the way from Texas to make it, J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, and a most interesting 
speaker as well. He has the happy faculty of 
interspersing his talk with amusing stories that 
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illustrate the points he is making. At the outset 
he declared that if he told all that he knew about 
Texas his hearers would all want to go back with 
him. As to the people he met with on his way 
to the Coast and since he had arrived, he had 
found that they were just ‘‘folks,’’ the same as 
in Texas and in the East and elsewhere in this 
country. He felt like he was home when one 
of the first things he found on his arrival was a 
certain saw person named Lew Doster. He found 
also on the way that oranges in California and 
apples in Oregon and Washington cost more than 
they do in Texas. This also made him feel 
at home, and convinced him that ‘‘folks’’ are 
just ‘‘folks’’ wherever they are found in this 
country. 

‘*Get out, get busy, start something, create, 
hustle, get the business and think right, for if 
you don’t there isn’t a chance in the world that 
you will act right,’’ was one of his bits of advice, 
the following, in effect, being added: 

The manufacturer has been in the habit of sell- 
ing his output when the dealer came and asked 
for it and the dealer put it in an obscure place and 
waited for the consumer to come and take it away 
from him. Nothing was done that required gray 
matter; there was no intelligent thought regard- 
ing salesmanship. The day is now just dawning 
when lumbermen are now going to capitalize their 
brains. No one wants boards; all want houses. No 
one wants shingles; all want roofs. When Govern- 
ment control ended after the signing of the armis- 
tice southern pine advanced $2 a thousand and 
fir went down in price. This is because southern 
pine people are beginning to use their brains. They 
have learned something, yet they still have more 
to learn. 

Mr. Dionne wished he was big enough to make 
every shingle manufacturer right about face and 
make the people want their product instead of 
waiting for the people to buy it. He urged the 
shingle men to go to the dealers back East with 
a united front. In Texas they do not call retail 
yards by that name but term them ‘‘ building 
stores.’’ They are selling brains, not boards. 
The dealers back there can not come out to the 
Pacific coast and find out which shingles are the 
best. He urged the shingle men to go to them 
with one shingle—the Rite-Grade shingle, and 
it will be sold. He advocated strong, steady, per- 
sistent advertising and declared the lumber and 
shingle business the coming year will be just as 
good as the effort that is made to get it, because 
Texas and the entire South and Kast are full of 
money. In conclusion he complimented Mr. Don- 
ovan and ‘‘that young Williams person,’’ de- 
claring that the latter had got the stuff in him. 

In closing an exceedingly successful second an- 
nual Red Cedar Congress, thoroly enjoyed by 
everyone present, Chairman Donovan said that 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association em- 
braced in its membership 90 percent of the mills 
in its territory; that the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. embraced in its member- 
ship fifty-six out of sixty-three of the cargo 
shipping mills, yet the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association behind the 
Rite-Grade movement had only 40 percent of the 
shingle manufacturers in it. ‘‘If this congress 
has done any good,’’ said he, ‘‘you will have a 
much bigger percentage a year hence.’’ 


The Resolutions 


The great loss to the nation by the death of 
Theodore Roosevelt was touched upon by the first 
of a series of resolutions adopted by the Shingle 
Congress. It was presented to it by its resolutions 
committee, consisting of John McMaster, F. H. 
Jackson, N. C. Jamison, A. H. Landram and See- 
retary Williams. The Roosevelt resolution recog- 
nized Theodore Roosevelt as ‘‘typifying the high- 
est standard of virility, citizenship and American- 
isms, and stated that in his death shingle men and 
lumbermen had lost a good friend and a very 
potent factor in the shaping of high ideals of 
citizenship and justice has been removed. 

The movement to establish the forest products 
laboratory at the University of Washington was 
endorsed because ‘‘ there is a most urgent need for 
far reaching and intensive research and study both 
as to the merits of our west Coast wood and in the 
development of their possible and effective usage. ’’ 

The congress went on record as being unalterably 
opposed to any further increases in rates and other 
transportation charges incidental to handling lum 
ber and shingles, and its officers and directors were 
instructed to take such steps as may guard against 
such action and also further to investigate the 
feasibility of securing such readjustment of rates 
as will relieve the lumber industry of the unjust 
proportion of transportation cost which it now 
bears. The resolution was prompted by the rumor 
that the Railroad Administration contemplates an 
increase in rate by applying the 25 percent increase 
without a maximum of 5 cents a hundred pounds 
and that there would be further regional increases 
amounting to more than the 25 percent. An Amer- 
ican merchant marine with a revision of shipping 
laws that these ships might be operated per- 
manently under the American flag was approved 
and the Shipping Board was requested to have built, 
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a reasonable number of wooden ships on plans 
approved by practical lumber exporters to pro- 
vide for both domestic and foreign commerce, it 
being cited that the entire ocean commerce of the 
world prior to 1860 was carried in wooden vessels 
and that in normal times wooden ships up to 4,000 
tons can be built for one-half the cost and operated 
at the same cost as steel vessels. 

A resolution was adopted opposing any general 
readjustment in wage scale that is not in keeping 
with general readjustments in living costs and 
economic conditions, it is being pointed out that 
the men in manufacturers’ employ are not only 
their employees but also their people and their in- 
dividual and personal welfare is not only a duty 
but a pleasure to watch and guard. 

The final resolution adopted endorsed the United 
States Forest Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and 
recommended its service to all branches of the lum- 


ber industry and urged that it continue to receive 
adequate financial support from the Government. 


DIRECTORS PLAN INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN 


At the annual meeting of the directors of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, held Wednesday evening, the board 
organized for the coming year and decided upon 
a plan for intensive exploitation of Rite-Grade 
shingles. The venerable dean of the shingle indus- 
try of the north Pacific coast, John MeMaster of 
Seattle, was reélected for the third time president 
of the association and J. 8. Williams, the efficient 
secretary, was also reélected. 

The directors decided to raise a fund of $55,000 
at least and more if possible to be used in adver- 
tising and exploiting Rite-Grade red cedar shingles 
in 1919 and to give better and more comprehensive 


service to retail dealers. The advertising will in- 
clude a minimum of six pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post besides advertising in building and 
farm magazines and leading lumber trade journals. 

The spirit developed at the congress indicated a 
desire to codperate on the Rite-Grade proposition 
and make it a success and, as a result, upon the 
advice of the directors Secretary Williams can- 
celed his plan of spending the next six weeks visit- 
ing eastern retail lumber dealers’ conventions and 
will devote his time immediately to the strengthen- 
ing of the Rite-Grade movement at home, believ- 
ing the time now ripe for such action. If possible 
he will be able to visit some of the retail conven- 
tions held at a later part of the season. It was 
the opinion of the directors as well as of all who 
attended the congress that Secretary Williams 
deserved great credit for an interesting, instruc- 
tive and productive congress. 





The Shingle Branch Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8.—The annual meeting 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association was called to order at 10 a. m. 
at the Washington Hotel by President John Me- 
Master of Seattle, the dean of the lumber industry 
on the north Pacific Coast. Mr. MeMaster spoke 
feelingly of the events of last year including the 
closing of the terrible war, and referred to the 
death of Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘the greatest Amer- 
ican.’’ Altho last year was not good for the shin- 
gle industry, the outlook is better. During the 
three years the organization has been in existence 
it has been run on a strictly business basis and has 
paid its bills and has a balance in the treasury. 


President McMaster gave some facts about what 
the association had done. In 1916 it paid out 
$38,000; in 1917, $22,000, and in 1918, $18,000, a 
total of $78,000 for advertising. During the same 
period it paid out about $2,650 for preparation of 
advertising. In 1916 it paid out for plan books, 
electros ete. $7,000; in 1917, $1,000; in 1918, 
$1,000, making a total of $9,000. In its work in 
preventing the exclusion of shingles by building 
codes thruout the country, in its office work and 
so forth it has expended $30,000. In the three 
years of its existence it has raised and paid out 
$135,000. It has distributed 400,000 plan books, 
150,000 pieces of other literature and given out 
2,000 electros. It has planned shingle displays 
for association meetings and other places and has 
fought anti-shingle ordinances in sixty different 
cities having an annual consumption of shingles of 
1,200 cars. It has arranged sixteen shingle ex- 
hibits at State and regional fairs. All of which, 
Mr. McMaster thought, spoke well for the activities 
of the organization during its brief young life. 

In Washington there are 1,300 shingle machines, 
and only about one-third of these belong to the 
association. He declared the association should 
have about 80 percent of the shingle output of the 
north Coast; that would give an annual income of 
$85,000 with which much could be accomplished. 


The Secretary’s Estimates 


Secretary J. S. Williams presented his annual re- 
port, which outlined some of the work he hoped to 
accomplish. He said that 1918 was an eventful 
year for the shingle branch. By all the laws of 
precedent the Rite-Grade advertising campaign 
should have failed because of the decreased funds 
available for advertising last year. In spite of 
this, however, the shingle branch emerged into the 
new year with a greater prestige and with a dis- 
tinet tendency of a number of new mills to investi- 
gate and come into the Rite-Grade movement and 
with the prospect of the rejuvenation of the indus- 
try for the current year. He said: ‘‘There is 
unanimous opinion that this is destined to be a big 
building year, but just how big it is going to be 
is going to depend upon us.’’ Secretary Williams 
said that the Rite-Grade plan had proved funda- 
mentally sound, that there are but two things nee 
essary to make its success complete and continuous. 
Said he: 

The first is a majority of the mills in the Northwest 
back of the plan, and the second is an attitude on the 
part of the mills who are backing it such that they 
thoroly believe in it, are sold on it 100 percent, are 
willing to go out and preach the gospel to others who 
are willing to fight for the plan if necessary. When 
you get a majority backing it and when you yourselves 
get back of it it has got to succeed, but its working 
will only be accomplished thru each individual mill 
working as hard as it can and thru you working coip- 
eratively as hard as you can. 

Secretary Williams spoke of the routine service 
of the association as working in an effective man- 
ner. He pointed out that there is a distinet grow- 
ing policy of lumber dealers to give real service to 
the building public by interesting the builder in 
the finished home rather than the integral parts 
that enter into its construction. This means an in- 
creasing service by the manufacturers as well. His 
office finds a constantly increasing demand by re- 


tailers for cuts and electro-types, building plan 
books, ideas for window displays, exhibits for fairs 
—local, county, State and national—and service 
ideas of all kinds. He said that he was going east 
shortly after the convention to speak at nine con- 
ventions of retail lumber dealers, where he would 
preach the gospel of good shingles, of the Rite- 
Grade plan, of service, and he was going to tell 
those retailers that the shingle manufacturers have 
a downright interest in the retailers’ welfare. In 
conclusion he said: 

I feel mighty optimistic about the future. I am solid 
absolutely on the benefits of the association work, on 
the Rite-Grade plan, and when we get 75 percent of 
the shingle mills of the Northwest (and we are going to 


get them), gentlemen, I do not believe that you will 
ever have or hear of any more shingle depression. 


New Directors 
A nominating committee consisting of Ed R. 
Hogg, chairman, R. W. Comegys and F. H. Jack- 
son recommended directors for the ensuing year, 
increasing the number from seven to ten. The 
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recommendations were adopted, the following, all 
of this State, being elected: 

Columbia River—J. Bratlie, Ridgefield. 

Willapa Harbor—F., E. Case, Raymond. 

Grays Harbor—W. A. Dole, Aloha. 

Centralia District—R. W. Mersereau, Doty. 

Seattle—-John McMaster, Seattle. 

Everett-——-George J. Bergstrom, Everett. 

Skagit—F’. H. Jackson, Clear Lake. 

At large—R. W. Comegys, Duval; H. A. La Plant, 
Lyman; A. H. Landram, Tacoma. 

Advisory committee—Aird Flavelle, Port Moody, B. 
C.; C. BE. Merritt, Vancouver, B. C. 


Advertising’s Influence 


Perey Tyler, of Botsford, Constantine & Tyler, 
who will handle the advertising of the shingle 
branch, made an address outlining the advantages 
of advertising and showing some of the copy which 
the concern had prepared to be run in periodicals 
of national circulation, principally the Saturday 
Evening Post, for some of its clients. This copy 
was most artistic in design and workmanship, pre- 
senting the artistic skill of able, high priced artists, 
indicating that no expense is spared by these na- 
tional advertisers to make their copy artistic and 
pleasing to the eye. 

Referring to the shingle industry Mr. Tyler 
pointed out that the approximate annual output of 
7,500,000,000 shingles shows a decrease and indi- 
cated that something must be done to stimulate 
the consumption of shingles thruout the country. 


Meeting 


He attributed much of the decline in demand for 
shingles to the forging ahead of the manufacturers 
of substitutes because of their energy in adver- 
tising and up to date methods. They are well con- 
centrated and are concerns that are strong finan- 
cially and could spend much money in advertising 
that makes the public believe that there. must be 
merit in their products. They could not have 
gained the foothold they have if one concern had 
owned all the shingle mills on the Pacific coast and 
had taken hold of things with a strong hand and 
by advertising and other modern methods had held 
and inereased the shingle market. He thought it 
spoke well for the industry that its advertising has 
held up as well as it had during the last three try- 
ing years. During the next five years, he believes, 
a great increase in the market for Rite-Grade shin- 
gles will be brought about by proper advertising 
and exploiting of them. This he believes to be the 
psychological moment for advertising because the 
world knows the value of and appreciates adver- 
tising thru what has been done by the Red Cross 
and Liberty loan campaigns. He advocated the 
Rite-Grade advertising the present year to consist 
of at least six full pages in the Saturday Evening 
Post as well as using space in the leading lumber 
trade journals and several technical journals. 

J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, expressed the 
thought that there might be some waste advertis- 
ing in national mediums because of certain terri- 
tories in which shingles can not be sold because of 
freight and other conditions. 

Holgate Thomas, of Fresno, Cal., advertising 
manager for the Sun-Maid raisin campaign, was 
called on by Secretary Williams to explain the 
success his people had met with in advertising that 
product. Mr. Thomas declared that when the cam- 
paign of advertising raisins began six years ago 
they had competition from Europe but their ad- 
vertising had now almost driven competition en- 
tirely out. Mr. Donovan thought that advertising 
would increase the use of shingles by educating the 
people to use them more and in this connection 
Mr. Tyler mentioned that three years ago bakers 
did not make raisin pie or raisin bread but today 
they are found everywhere in bakeries and res- 
taurants and that the advertising of raisins has 
done it. 


In Appreciation 


Short talks were made by C. E. Merrit and R. D. 
Hyde, of Vancouver, B. C., after which the nomi- 
nating committee made its report. President Me- 
Master asked that his name be left off as director, 
stating that he was born in 1849, came to Seattle 
in 1889 and would like to retire from his activities 
in 1919 as befitting a man 70 years of age. Mr. 
MeMaster’s wishes were overruled and at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Hogg a rising vote of thanks was 
given him for his efforts in behalf of the shingle 
industry, it being declared that he was not only 
the best shingle manufacturer but made the best 
shingles in the country. 

A resolution was also adopted urging legislation 
to require British Columbia shingle manufacturers 
and shippers to pay a war tax on shipments into 
this country. This met with the approval of Mr. 
Merrit, a British Columbia shingle manufacturer, 
who said that he did not want to have the advan- 
tage of his competitors on this side of the line in 
that way and did not think that any makers of 
Rite-Grade shingles in British Columbia desire this 
advantage. 





Tue rather prevalent idea that lumber from 
western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) is likely to 
decay rapidly after being sawn is erroneous. Such 
early decay, according to a recently issued bulletin 
of the Department of Agriculture, is usually due 
to heart rot present in the growing tree before it 
is cut, its effects being particularly noticed as the 
lumber dries out, even tho there is no progress in 
the decay itself. 
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SOUTHERN PINE CONFERENCE A BIG SUCCESS 


District Meeting Analyzes Present and Future Problems — Stocks Shown to Be Unprecedentedly Low—A 


LAvREL, Miss., Jan. 13.—The district meeting of 
the Southern Pine Assocation held at the Pinehurst 
Hotel, Laurel, on Jan. 9, and briefly reported by 
wire in the Jan. 11 issue of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, was one of the largest and most success- 
ful gatherings of lumbermen ever held in the city. 

As the meeting was held at a time when all were 
in fine spirits on account of the war’s having come 
to an end, and before many annual statements were 
completed showing an operating loss for the year, 
optimism generally prevailed. It is a well known 
fact that producers of southern pine for practically 
the whole year just closed have put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel to help ‘‘put over’’ the winning 
of the war regardless of personal sacrifices both 
physically and financially, all of which tends to 
make the freedom now felt more genuine and en- 
joyable. 

The meeting was opened by Chairman Charles 
Green, vice president and general manager of 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., who briefly explained the 
purpose of the meeting and invited all present in- 
eluding those not members of the association to 
take part in the discussion. He then introduced 
J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, who explained 
that the purpose of the series of district meetings 
now being held was to afford all an opportunity of 
getting closer together, as more general discussion 
is possible only in the smaller gatherings. Mr. 
Rhodes said that the southern pine industry had 
been largely engaged supplying the needs of the 
War Department, the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and various Government agencies during the 
last year, so that it had been unnecessary to solicit 
trade. But now that the war is over, and southern 
pine is again in competition with other woods and 
wood substitutes, a vigorous advertising campaign 
should be launched at once. He said that much 
had been accomplished during the trade promo- 
tion campaign of the last four years, that un- 
doubtedly mistakes had been made, but that lum- 
bermen should profit by them, and that new condi- 
tions are now faced which must be met and 
adjusted. 

Mr. Rhodes said the southern pine industry was 
to be congratulated upon its splendid statistical 
condition after the war; that it had nothing to 
fear and should be hopeful regarding the future. 
He explained that stocks on hand at 147 mills show 
442,000,000 feet less than Jan. 1, 1915, 290,000,000 
feet less than Jan. 1, 1918, and based on the last 
four years were only 60 percent normal and are 
53 percent normal at present, and that altho new 
business was somewhat light there were orders on 
file amounting to 470,000,000 feet more than stocks 
on hand, and that such a condition never existed 
before in the history of the industry. 


Outlook for Building Boom 


Normal building activity including farm opera- 
tions and the principal cities requires 2,000,000,000 
feet a year. It is estimated this consumption was 
cut 50 percent in 1917 and that only 700,000,000 
were consumed in 1918, leaving a deferred build- 
ing activity of several billion feet. As future evi- 
dence of a firm demand for some time to come, 
business is already in the hands of architects re- 
quiring 450,000,000 feet, not including anything 
under $25,000 per contract, with Government and 
railroad construction excluded. Mr. Rhodes said 
that three-fourths of the gold in the world is in 
America, and will be spent. On Jan. 1, 1915, the 
value of live stock ete. in the United States was 
$10,774,000,000 and on Jan. 1, 1919, it was more 
than $23,000,000,000. In a few instances retail 
stocks are normal, but taken as a whole they are 
20 to 25 percent less than normal. Wholesale 
stocks held in the East are less than those of the 
middle West, and the country is 700,000 homes 
short. Home building in the United States usually 
keeps pace with the marriages. In 1916 there were 
647,000 marriages. Many deferred marriages will 
soon take place, requiring more homes. An appeal 
will be made to the soldiers to build homes before 
buying cars. While the foregoing are potential 
factors bearing on lumber consumption Mr. Rhodes 
said the coming export demand would be the most 
important and striking. Italy and Greece normally 
consume 1,000,000,000 feet each, and Spain, France 
and England large amounts. Many sawmills of 
Russia which supplied Europe largely before the 
war have been destroyed. As South America has 
been practically cut off during the last years of 
the war, it will be in the market for large quantities 
of southern pine lumber. England and France 
have announced that they will not allow private 
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citizens to bid against their Governments in buy- 
ing lumber. 

Italy has already placed an order for 3,000,000 
feet which is being handled by the bureau, and 
the association is organizing a staff for export in- 
spection. ‘There will be a meeting held at Memphis 
Jan, 21 for consideration of these matters, at which 
will be discussed the organizing of two or more sell- 
ing agencies, so that manufacturers may codperate 
to handle the export trade to the best advantage. 
The Federal Government is urging the association 
to take care of this business. 

Mr. Rhodes touched on the importance of the 
cost accounting system being maintained by the 
association, saying that the war had proved the 
necessity of the department, and that an accurate 
knowledge of costs of production would have a de- 
cided influence during the next few years, in all 
industrial activities. He also said it was time 
for manufacturers to give some thought to the 
future, with special reference to the length of 
life of the industry, and what will follow the saw; 
that 3182 mills had sawed out in five years; that 
the industry had already passed its zenith and that 
in six years 50 percent of the present supply will 
be cut. 

There have been many editorials on the subject, 
anticipating the coming situation. A cut-over land 
department was organized by the association a 
year ago. An interesting conference was recently 
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held in New Orleans at which stock-raising was 
discussed. The association is now codperating 
with the Federal Government and State govern- 
ments in experimenting on forage crops. The 
Government has also announced it will buy 100,000 
acres in this territory to be used in the soldier 
colonization scheme recently planned, an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 having been made to be used 
largely for paying the soldiers’ wages for a period 
of six years while improving the land. Mr. Rhodes 
also said the Government had discovered that large 
areas of cut-over lands in certain locations are 
suitable only for raising a second growth of timber, 
and that practically the only obstacle in the way of 
reforesting large tracts was forest fires, and that 
some adequate method of eliminating fires should 
be found. Mr. Rhodes believes that if some ade- 
quate manner of taking a census of standing tim- 
ber now available could be devised, which would 
conclude its work in a reasonable time, there 
would be an immediate advance in the price of 
stumpage. 


The Cost Accounting Problem 


The next speaker, R. M. Rickey, general ac- 
countant of the Southern Pine Association, 
dwelt at length on the vital importance to 
individuals as well as the industry at large 
of a correct system of cost accounting and 
tried to impress each subscriber present with the 
importance of rendering a monthly report to the 
association. Mr. Rickey said that a report of 
fifty mills did not reflect correct average costs for 
the entire association, that 150 was much better, 
and that 100 percent of the subscribers was best. 


He regretted to say there were more delinquents 
in Mississippi than any other State. Mr. Rickey 
explained that in order to estimate the true value 
of lumber the relation of demand to production 
must be found; that during August when the 
Government average price of southern pine lum- 
ber was fixed at $28 a thousand feet 90 percent 
could be sold at that price, and show a profit. In 
September the proportion was 87 percent and in 
October only 75 percent. By reporting to the as- 
sociation each operator may see his own relation 
to the rest of the industry and may understand that 
the value of the statement is destroyed unless all 
subscribers send in reports. As the average mill 
carries three months’ production in stock, cost is 
a definite factor. Uniform accounts mean correct 
accounting. Mr. Rickey said that inventories 
should be taken at cost, and that all should avoid 
conclusions as to values of inventories, and that 
he is working on a combined balance sheet, profit 
and loss account and cost statement which when 
completed will be a cost statement that will at 
all times be in perfect balance with the books. 

L, R. Putman, head of the advertising depart- 
ment of the association, then took the floor. Mr. 
Putman said in part that the present situation was 
most satisfactory on account of the closing of 
the war which nearly put us out of business to- 
ward the end. He said it had been feared that 
Mr. McAdoo had discouraged the farmers so badly 
about building that they would lose the notion al- 
together but happily the Government will now en- 
courage building and try to impress upon the peo- 
ple of the nation that it is their duty to spend 
money both for labor and building. Mr. Put- 
man said the wholesaler had waxed fat, and altho 
not a producer he had probably handled 50 per- 
cent of the sales of lumber, and that it was hard 
to get a proposition that would fit everyone. He 
told of the building drive put on by Seattle before 
the war curtailment which was managed much as 
our war drives have been managed. Contractors, 
carpenters and building tradesmen of all kinds 
acted as canvassers with the result that in five days 
3,700 homes were contracted for. Mr. Putman 
cautioned against wood substitutes, saying wood 
was the most commonly used building material in 
the world, and that the slogan ‘‘Build a home 
first’? was to be adopted. Automobile and vic- 
trola manufacturers made us believe we needed 
their goods, and it is now up to the lumbermen to 
cooperate with those handling other building ma- 
terial—with lumber at the head of the list—and 
promote its use. 


Discusses Problem of Selling 


Mr. Putman said it was gratifying to him that 
since he had been with the association there had 
been no break in prices. He advised that in com- 
petition with the west Coast products we are told 
they cut their boards and dimension more as the 
trade desires and that we must be sure we are 
right about such matters and take nothing for 
granted. He advised that it was the variation of 
grades that prevents collecting accounts before 
cars are received, also that the fewer inspectors 
the better, and that uniform grades are always 
preferable. The retailers are thoroly organized 
and will not buy until forced to replenish their 
stocks. The retailer is in business to make money, 
and usually handles all kinds of building material. 
He is not partial to lumber alone, but will sell the 
material that produces the most profit. Mr. Put- 
man said further that the lumber substitute con- 
cerns are spending enormous sums in advertising. 
The cement people alone have 181 men in the field. 
The Southern Pine Association will soon begin 
a vigorous advertising campaign; all known 
agencies of advertising will be pressed into serv- 
ice such as newspapers, magazines, bill boards, 
booklets ete. In speaking of methods of sales he 
said personal visits were preferable to telephone 
conversations. A good salesman will ascertain 
from a box manufacturer what kind of boxes he 
makes, look over the situation with him and help 
him decide on what stock is most adaptable. With 
reference to new uses for southern pine, Mr, Put- 
man said it had been found that it could be util- 
ized for tanks, that it had been used largely for 
trusses because of the scarcity of steel, and that 
laminated timbers, in every way as desirable as 
solid ones, may be made from the wood. Edge 
grain soft pine flooring which has proved satis- 
factory wherever used should be promoted in Chi- 
cago and other northern cities. Mr. Putman said 
foreign inquiries indicated the need of an export 
selling association, He declared that he had re- 
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cently attended a cut-over land conference at which 
several State governors were present; that they 
practically assured the Federal Government repre- 
sentatives that the cut-over lands of the South 
were for the taking, and that all that was neces- 
sary was to come after them. He told them, how- 
ever, that his expenses had to be paid from some 
source, and that land owners would hardly be 
justified in giving their land away. In conclusion 
Mr. Putman said: ‘‘ Be optimistic as to the future 
and sit tight. You already have your lumber 
sold.’ 

The meeting was then thrown open for general 
discussion, in which George 8. Gardiner, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., of this city, spoke of the 
high cost of production, saying that because the 
timber is usually remote from the mills the larger 
mills were not fairly represented in the average 
cost statement issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. He also said that in his opinion the small 
mills that were not producing the finished prod- 
uct ought not to be classed with larger mills. Mr. 
Green spoke briefly on the income and excess prof- 
its tax law, saying he did not consider that the 
system of averages was uniform. Mr. Rickey then 
spoke on invested capital, and said the cost of 80 
percent of lumber products in April was $18 a 
thousand feet without stumpage or any return on 





investment, while the average cost was $15.83. He 
asserted that the principal contention of lumber 
men over the excess profits tax was regarding the 
value of stumpage, as they wished to apply present 
value and the Government cost value. 

W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lumber Co., George A. 
Townsend, Great Southern Lumber Co., W. B. Van- 
landingham, Edward Hines Lumber Co., and E. J. 
Hurst, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., all contributed 
to the discussion, which was replete with ideas and 
information of vital importance to the industry. 


Firms Represented 


Among those present from other parts of the 
district were the following: 


J. B. Nalty, Hammond Lumber Co., Hammond, 
La.; A. J. Krauss, St. Tammany Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co., Ramsay, La.; EB. B. Nettleson and J. 
E. Welch, Lake, Miss.; J. W. Wilson, C. L. Gray 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; L. E. Puckett, Gil- 
more-Puckett Co., Amory, Miss.; J. M. Legen and 
W. B. Hampton, Hall & Legan Lumber Co., Mor- 
ton, Miss.; D. F. McCullough, Columbus Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Miss.; H. L. White, J. J. White 
Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.; T. J. Chidlow, T. J. 
Chidlow Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; E. A. Emery, 
Bentley & Emery, Richton, Miss.; A. F. Dantzler, 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point, Miss.; 

A. Townsend, Great Southern Lumber Co., Bo- 
galusa, La.; J. A. Curtin, Foster Creek Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Stephenson, Miss.; . 
Logan, Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La.; G. R. 
Swift, Swift Lumber Co., Knoxo, Miss.; L. Ram- 
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say, Enochs Bros., Fernwood, Miss.; W. B. Van- 
landingham, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Lumber- 
ton, Miss.; W. A. Burt, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; E. J. Hurst, J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Homochitto Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; 
F. J. Hughes, Sumter Lumber Co., Electric 
Mills, Miss.; J. M. Anderson, Richton Lumber 
Co., Richton, Miss.; C. W. Fouke, George W. 
Fouke Lumber Co., Fouke, Miss.; James Hand, 
Purvis, Miss.; G. . Connelly, Wood-Russ 
Lumber Co., Red Lick, Miss.; J. T. Wood, W. C. 
Wood Lumber Co., Collins, Miss; D. W. Slay, Bay 
Creek Lumber Co., Purvis, Miss.; E. O. Batson, 
Batson-McGehee Co., Millard, Miss.; W. E. Eddins, 
Salmen Brick Lumber Co., Slidell, La.; M,. 
Dryfus, Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; J. E. Rhodes, R. M. Rickey 
and L. R. Putman, Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La.; R. C. Gulley, Picket, Hyde & 
Langgans Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

The local mills were represented by George S. 
Gardiner, L. C. Eastman, W. . Rogers, G. 
Wisner, Charles Green, D. D. Winn, F. °W. Sulli- 
van, P. A. Rogers and A. J. Cox, for Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co.; Marathon Lumber Co., R. C. 
Schulz, M. Bissell and A. E. Rood; Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., S. H. McLaughlin and A, J. 
Glassow; Gilchrist-Fordney Co., S. M. Jones and 
C. A. Barksdale. 


It was conceded that this had been the most 
successful and important of the meetings held thus 
far, as much valuable information had been dis- 
seminated among the members, enabling them bet- 
ter to cope with vital questions and new conditions 
arising in the industry. 


Organization Urged to Profit by Experience Gained in War Work—Mutual Understanding Only Necessary 
to Appreciation of Common Interests—Costs Discussed 


LExINGTON, Ky., Jan. 13.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Appalachian Logging Congress which 
was held here Jan. 10-11, a notable and inspiring 
address was delivered by the retiring president, 
EK. A. Gaskill, in regard to the improvement of re- 
lations between loggers and the men they employ. 
One of the principal objects of the congress is to 
better these relations, and Mr. Gaskill was able, 
from his experience and study of the situation, to 
make definite and helpful suggestions to his hear- 
ers as to how a better understanding might be 
brought about, suggestions that are worthy the 
attention of all lumbermen, Better organization, 
closer codperation, and increased efficiency for the 
benefit of all engaged in the industry, were the key 
notes of the meeting. 

About 100 delegates were present at the session 
which opened on Friday afternoon, Jan. 10, with 
an address of welcome by John R. Downing, presi- 
dent of the Lexington Board of Commerce, in which 
the speaker dealt with the importance of the in- 
dustry, the part it had played in aiding the Gov- 
ernment during the war, and the help given in- 
dividually by those engaged in the different 
branches of the lumber business. 

The lumbermen in the five States included in the 
Appalachian region have done heroic work on be- 
halt of the Government during the war period, in 
selling Liberty bonds and War Savings stamps, 
while their generous support of the work of the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. have been gratefully 
noted by those in charge of the different organ- 
izations. During the war they conducted their 
business in such a way that the Government should 
have all that was best in the supplying of lum- 
ber, putting aside their own interests. 

The meeting was then addressed by C. L. Bab- 
cock, president and general manager of the Bab- 
cock Lumber & Land Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
brother of the mayor of Pittsburgh. Mr. Babcock 
has large lumber interests in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia, as well as in Pennsylvania. 
His subject was ‘‘Benefits of Organization,’’ the 
importance of which he emphasized by pointing out 
the strides made thru organization in the steel, 
coal, and wire nail industries, as contrasted with 
the lack of well defined and close coéperation in 
the lumber industry, and he showed clearly what a 
loss results to the lumber interests thru lack of 
such cooperation. 


The Retiring President’s Address 


E. A. Gaskill, the retiring president, whose ef- 
forts on behalf of the industry thru the meetings 
of the congress have brought about a much closer 
codperation than when he became head of the or- 
ganization, spoke with conviction and earnestness 
on the necessity for codperation, and his deep 
study of this matter enabled him to make a pro- 
found impression on his audience. He said: 

Lumber manufacturers, wake up. The opportunt- 
ity to create between the employer and employee, 
in logging and lumber manufacturing, a greater 
feeling of mutual confidence was never better 
than it is now, because there is prevalent a feel- 
ing of mutual helpfulness brought out by the war 
drawing us closer together. This feeling of mutual 
helpfulness should be cherished and fostered and 
every effort made to strengthen it and bring it to 
a strong and virile life. The problem is too 


vast a one and too much valuable time will be lost 
if the lumbermen attempt to handle it as individ- 
uals; besides you are always up against the in- 
dividual who does not see and in his blindness 
he does incalculable harm. We read from many 
sources that employers were never so liberal as 
they are today, but that the employees are not 
responding to this as they should. This is all true, 
But there is a reason. It is not that they, the employees, 
do not wish to respond. All about you you can feel 
the spirit of readiness. But they are uncertain and do 
not understand. ‘They, the employees, are asking: 
Why? What is it? How do they figure on helping us? 
If the employers today, not a week or a month or sev- 
eral months from now, but at once will form an organ- 
ization taking their employees into it with them, dis- 
trict and sub-district the States, have the employees 
represented at the meetings to talk and discuss points 
of mutual interest, to understand why certain things 
can not be done at once and to know that an earnest 
combined effort was being made to improve along cer- 
tain lines; and these representatives of the employees 
in the mutual organization of employers and employees 
would then return from these meetings to their various 
States, districts and sub-districts and tell the men 
what this great organization was earnestly trying to do 
for them and the lumber manufacturing industry, you 
would get action and you would get a codperation that 
would astound you. You would reduce doubt, distrust 
and uncertainty to a minimum. 

You can not teach entirely by actions; it takes 
council, advice and explanation to bring understanding. 

An organization of this kind would lift the men 
out of themselves, they would feel that they were an 
actual part of the great lumber manufacturing indus- 
try and you would see an improvement and an increase 
in efficiency that would surprise you. 

The lumber manufacturing industry is not attracting 
men today and this is especially true of the logging 
operations. The natural conditions surrounding lum- 
ber manufacturing operations are great and appeal to 
red-blooded men—there is plenty of pure air, good 
water and a healthy outdoor life. The setting is there. 
Why do we not take advantage of it? 

We organized the men for war work, we hustled 
around explaining, counseling and giving advice and 
they responded nobly for Red Cross, Y. M. C Lib 
erty bonds, War Savings Stamps etc. They were told 
what an important part of the good old United States 
of America they were. Now that peace is here are we 
going to forget this and let them drop back into the 
old channel or are we going to organize for peace and 
advise, counsel and explain that it is just as important 
for a man to serve his country, his industry and his 
employer well in peace times as in war times for the 
reason that in both instances after all is said and 
done the effort goes to help your fellowmen? 

Under present conditions increased efficiency would 
take care of the cost, but in any event the cost should 
be added to the cost of production and returned out 
of the selling price of the lumber. The American 
people would be glad to pay a slight increase in the 
cost of lumber knowing that it was making better con- 
ditions around and about logging and lumber manu- 
facturing operations. The American people are not 
backward in such things as was demonstrated by this 
war. Ly 4 gave their money, their property, their 
sons and their lives. For what? Why that the world 
might be a better place to live in. 

With these sacrifices still fresh in our minds, are we 
oe a manufacturing industry going to lag 
yehin¢ 


Mr. Gaskill also suggested a card record system 
for remedying the lack of organization in regard 
to putting employer and employee in touch with 
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one another, which system would keep track of 
every man in the industry capable of doing & 
particular kind of work. And he advocated the 
publication of a magazine for the benefit of the 
men in the woods and camps, in which striking 
stories should be printed of the best means of im- 
proving conditions, pointing out the necessity of 
working together and of efficiency. 

The last speaker of the afternoon session was 
Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, well known as a 
scientist, educator, and orator. Dr. Krebs’ 
subject was ‘‘Plan Plus Push.’’ He _ ex- 
plained how the plan of codperation if adopted 
would benefit the lumber industry by bringing 
together the heads of the companies and 
their employees, and dealt with the type of men 
engaged in the logging industry, their capacity for 
work, their endurance and fearlessness in the face 
of the dangers incident to the life of the woods, 
and the fact that labor unions have no place in 
loggers’ affairs. He urged the members to work 
together to improve conditions in the lumber 
camps, furnish men in the woods with various 
forms of recreation, give them opportunity to 
educate themselves, and provide means whereby 
the men will have suitable medical attention when 
ill. He paid a high tribute to the character of 
the men who work in the wood, their freedom from 
the evils that exist in the thickly populated cen- 
ters, and their independence of action and loyalty 
to their employers. 

Following the address an entertainment was giv- 
en the members of the congress by the Lexington 
Board of Commerce. Speeches were made and 
there was an entertainment by a vaudeville troupe 
which was highly appreciated. That evening a 
theater party was also given the visitors. 


THE SATURDAY SESSION 


C. L. Babeock made an address on ‘‘The Dis- 
advantages of Contracting Your Logging’’ and 
John F. Shea, a contractor, spoke on ‘‘The Ad- 
vantage of Contracting Your Logging.’’ W. T. 
Latham of the Andrews Manufacturing Co. spoke 
on ‘‘Costs.’? H. F. Holt, of the Holt Engineering 
Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., one of the most prominent 
engineers connected with the industry, gave an 
address on ‘‘ Reconstruction Problems.’’ 

Among other prominent delegates at the con- 
gress were; W. C. Champion, of New York, con- 
nected with the Clyde Iron Works of Duluth, Minn., 
one of the largest concerns of its kind in the coun- 
try, which built for the Government some of the 
largest ships turned out during the war period, and 
also cut some of the large lake steamers in two 
for rebuilding; and William C. Kimball, of 
Kimball & Kopcke, Nashville, Tenn., lumber mer- 
chants, a graduate of Yale and noted for the prom- 
inent part he took in college athletics and other 
activities. 

C. L. Babcock was elected president for the 
year and H. C. Kopcke, secretary and treasurer, 
but no other officers were chosen at the meeting. 
The selection of the next meeting place was left to 
the executive committee for decision later. 

The congress ¢losed with a banquet given at 7 
o’clock in Phoenix Hall. 
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OHIO RETAILERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 16.—The thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers that is taking place in the 
Gibson Hotel is a victory convention dominated by 
forward-looking reconstruction and service plans. 
President William Ryan, of Toledo, in an address 
told the retailers they must forget high prices and 
go forward with the work of reconstruction of 
business; they must buy stocks and prepare to 
meet the demand for new houses; they have a pa- 
triotic duty to continue publie service even at 
small profits until building needs have been met 
and the country returns to stable conditions; and 
that as the States have ratified the prohibition 
amendment less money will be spent for whiskey 
and more for homes. 

The feature of the opening session was the speech 
by Joseph EK. Davies, formerly of the Federal 
Trade Commission and now with the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers. .Mr. 
Davies’ speech was a powerful argument for codp- 
eration that will eliminate waste and effect econo- 
mies but that will retain competition and indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise. It is popular 
now to frown on the middleman and to say that 
he is a parasite on commerce and that his function 
should be given to great centralized distributing 
agencies such as mail order houses. But cheap- 
ness may be bought at too great a price. If local 
distributers were put out of business, competition 
would be destroyed and prices raised. The great 
body of intelligence and patriotism originates with 
individual promoters of commerce. Centralized 
agencies tend to centralized and autocratic con- 
trol. In the long run it is the foe of American 
democracy. The Government after a careful in- 
vestigation established the rule that retailers and 
wholesalers were necessary in commerce and neces- 
sary to the winning of the war. The interests of 


the retailer and wholesaler are interlocked. There 
are 44,000 sawmills with no sales force. The 
wholesalers by marketing this product make a 
wide, stable and fair market in which the retailer 
can buy. It is to the interest of American business 
to maintain economies without sacrificing trade 
freedom. The German Government enforced codp- 
eration by pressure of autocratic authority. Amer- 
ica is getting codperation by voluntary democratic 
action. Germany has been poisoned from top to 
bottom by the theory that might makes right. For 
years before the war Germany was exploiting 
world commerce as ruthlessly as she prosecuted 
the war. She was guided by the principle that 
anything she could take was hers. Her godless 
conduct based upon her godless theories was met 
squarely by the American belief in the sacredness 
ot the pledged word and in the existence of justice 
and righteousness. With a splendid burst of ora- 
tory that brought the audience to its feet, Mr. 
Davies closed his address by pledging the faith 
of the American business men to the boys who 
offered their lives in France for the perpetuation 
of American justice and democracy. 

The morning session was closed by a preliminary 
discussion of the proposed amendment to the asso- 
ciation’s constitution dividing the State into a 
large number of districts for the purpose of foster- 
ing local meetings thruout the year. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 16.—At the afternoon 
session of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, editor 
of the Merchants’ Trade Journal, developed the 
point that business is the foundation of civilization, 
since civilization is crystallization of customs that 
largely arise from business, so business is of more 


importance than a means of gaining personal 
wealth. Community codperation in molding local 
business is of the highest importance, for by de- 
veloping local business a man determines what 
the lives of men are to be. Boys and girls must 
follow business, so if community wealth is sent to 
distant cities the young people must go there to 
find opportunity of earning a living. A community 
does not make progress in its own development by 
knocking mail order trade but rather by making 
local service and community life so attractive that 
wealth chooses to stay at home. Mr. Vardaman 
cited numberless examples of community develop- 
ment, notably Trenton, Mo., where half the mem- 
bership of the commercial club is composed of 
farmers, and the State of Georgia, where pig 
clubs are making the State a leader in pork pro- 
duction and are also giving boys an interest in 
farming and an incentive to remain on the land. 

W. L. Chaffey, of the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association, described the national advertis- 
ing done by that organization to create a demand 
for oak flooring that will benefit retailers. He 
described at length the service offered retailers by 
his association. 

At the opening of the session Carl Jacobs, rep- 
resenting the mayor of Cincinnati, welcomed the 
convention and gave a brief account of the meas- 
ures the city is taking to assure labor peace and 
the exclusion of Bolshevism. He mentioned par- 
ticularly the Americanization society headed by 
the district judge, who passes on applications for 
citizenship. This society instructs foreigners in 
the nature of American citizenship and principles 
of government. 

At the close of the session President Ryan ap- 
pointed committees and announced Frank J. Pollay, 
of the Department of Labor, as the speaker at the 
banquet to be held this evening in the ballroom of 
the Gibson Hotel. 





INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16.—‘‘ We are all feel- 
ing ‘toppy’,’’ said a delegate to the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association at the twentieth 
annual meeting of that organization held here to- 
day, which term seems to express the feeling among 
the hardwood lumbermen of the Hoosier State. 
The meeting, which was well attended, was held 
at the Hotel Claypool. As might be expected, the 
principal subjects engaging the interest of the 
hardwood men were the problems of reconstruction 
and the future of their branch of the lumber trade, 
The speakers cautioned the trade against the belief 
that the country will plunge at once into peace- 
time prosperity and advised the closest codperation 
between industry and labor along the lines that 
prevailed during the war so that business may re- 
main stabilized. There was not one pessimistic 
utterance, however, nor was there a ‘‘ doubting 
Thomas’’ among those present. ‘‘Let us just be 
patient and ‘watch our step’ and we shall come 
out all right,’’ was the good advice given by one 
speaker. 

‘‘Tf the United States profits by the results that 
a supreme command over the fighting forces in 
Kurope finally brought about on the battle fields 
of France after separate commands had failed to 
achieve victory this country will advance toward 
the wonderful goal it is destined to reach and en- 
joy the prosperity that is due it,’’ said Frank 
Smith, secretary of the Indiana Manufacturers’ 
Association, in an address in which he drew from 
the war many other lessons that industry will do 
well to keep in mind. 

President Walter H. Crim, of Salem, occupied 
the chair, and that his ability as an executive is 
appreciated was evidenced by his reélection at 
close of the meeting. His annial address was brief 
and pointed, giving some very good advice as to 
how hardwood lumbermen should conduct them- 
selves during the reconstruction period. He told 
of low stocks in the hands of hardwood men, and 
how the logs and manufactured lumber represent 
high priced material. He said that as long as 
labor and the prices of other commodities remain 
up lumbermen have no cause to worry about their 
product, as lumber, comparatively speaking, has 
not advanced in price as much as other commod- 
ities. He further said that there is at present a 
good demand from piano, furniture and automobile 
manufacturers, and that interior trim and hard- 
wood flooring would come along nicely as soon as 
building revives. He gave warning that peace- 
time problems present some angles even more dan- 
gerous than those of war time, that competition will 
be keener, and that it will be necessary for hard- 
wood men to steer their business craft skillfully. 





WALTER H. CRIM, SALEM, IND. ; 
Reélected President 


The report of Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis, 
who was reélected secretary-treasurer, showed that 
the association was in a flourishing condition. He 
reported twenty-seven new members. 

After the appointment of a number of com- 
mittees, Fred Sims, member of the Indiana board 
of tax conimissioners, spoke at length on the tax 
bill now before the legislature. Members listened 
attentively to Mr. Sims’ explanation of the pro- 
posed law, which he said differed from the present 
law in that it proposed an equalization of taxes. 
It would, he said, not increase the tax rate. He 
cited similar laws of other states which assess 
money in the bank on a fair basis with other prop- 
erty, instead of favoring bank deposits, as does 
the present law, to the detriment of property hold- 
ings. The new bill, he explained, meant not only 
increased funds, but a lower tax rate. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Sims’ talk he was asked many ques- 
tions, showing that his hearers were much inter- 
ested in the subject. 

That the wholesaler of lumber should keep well 
posted on market conditions was one of the lead- 
ing thoughts expressed in the report of H. B. Sale, 
of the committee on conditions of trade. If the 
wholesaler was thus informed, he said, there would 


be little likelihood that any of his sales would op- 
erate to the detriment of the general hardwood 
market. Mr. Sale said that the slogan at the 
recent mass meeting of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in Chicago: ‘‘Don’t cut 
prices and lumber at the same time,’’ is a good 
one for every hardwood man to adopt. 

Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, chairman of the 
committee on inspection and rules, reported merely 
that the association continued to affirm the rules 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 

Frank R. Shepard, of Indianapolis, chairman 
of the committee on transportation, made a brief 
report on freight rates. 

Jharles A. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, spoke on the work of that organization and 
of the codperation between it and the hardwood in- 
terests of Indiana. He said the National now has 
a membership of 982, an increase of fifty since the 
last annual meeting in June. He said also that 
two thirds of the association’s members manufac- 
ture lumber as well as sell it wholesale. 

The report of the committee on resolutions, as 
presented by William H. Day, of Evansville, in- 
cluded a resolution similar to that recently passed 
by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, op- 
posing Federal operation of the railroads beyond 
the twenty-one months’ period after the signing of 
the peace treaty, as the present law provides; but 
favoring increased authority for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the carriers after re- 
turn to private control. The resolutions endorsed 
two bills now before the Indiana legislature pro- 
viding for extensive highway improvements. 

The business session of the convention ended 
when C. H. Kramer, of Richmond, chairman of 
the nominating committee, presented the follow- 
ing report which was adopted: 

President—Walter H. Crim, Salem. 

First vice president—George H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

Second vice president—H. B. Sale, Fort Wayne. 
speeneinny-treanunes—-iitgar Richardson, Indianap- 
ois, 


The report also recommended the appointment 
of eighteen directors. 

Tonight the hardwood men present, about 300, 
are forgetting all about the problematic question 
as to whether prices will hold, break or go higher, 
and are thoroly enjoying a ‘‘joy’’ event, which is 
the annual dinner at the Claypool Hotel. ‘‘Some 
show’’ is on the ecards, 


ee ee 


_ OF THE 7,814 fires that occurred upon the na- 
tional forests in 1917 only 193 could be charged 
against lumbering operations. 
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HARDWOOD INSPECTION RULES 


Plan to Have Them Drafted and in 
Effect Feb. 1 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 14.—There will be a meet- 
ing of the executive and inspection rules committee 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Memphis offices of this organization 
Monday, Jan. 20. At that time the inspection 
rules committee will submit to the executive com- 
mittee for its approval the draft of the inspec- 
tion rules for hardwood lumber made by the 
former. It is expected that this approval will be 
given at that time and that the rules, as drafted 
and passed upon, will be given immediately to the 
printers. It is planned to have the rules in effect 
by Feb. 1, 1919, and for this reason everything 
is being done as rapidly as possible. The executive 
committee has considerable unfinished business, in- 
cluding the completion of standing committees, 
and this will be transacted at this meeting. 

In the meantime, the American Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has not only pledged itself 
to work for a single standard of hardwood lumber 
inspection and has not only extended an invita- 
tion to the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and other organizations to codperate with it, but 
has shown its good faith by communicating, thru 
the inspection rules committee, directly with the 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, outlining the principles under which it 
is working and giving these organizations to un- 
derstand just what is being attempted in the way 
of improving the rules now in existence and in the 
way of bringing about the single standard. 

Here is the letter written to Secretary F. F. Fish, 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association: 


In pursuance of a resolution pees by the inspec- 
tion rules committee of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its meeting at Memphis, 
Tenn., on Dec. 30, 1918, copy of which resolution I 
herewith enclose, I respectfully call your attention to 
the principles and objects of this association which 
are clearly set forth in the said resolution. 

Your attention is particularly directed to the fourth 
paragraph of the resolution, placing this association 
on record as desiring a single system of inspection 
based on the principles laid down in the resolution. 

There can be no question but that ultimately a 
truly scientific system of hardwood inspection, based 
on the needs and requirements of the consumer, will 
be evolved, and with it will come the elimination of 
the deplorable practice of grade manipulation, which 
z the direct result of unscientific methods of inspec- 
tion. 

This committee earnestly invites the codperation of 
your association, and of any other organization in- 
terested in the inspection of hardwood lumber, to the 
end that these desirable objects may be more quickly 
accomplished. 


The letter written to Secretary Charles A. 
Bowen, of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, follows: 


Your letter of Jan. 7 addressed to Secretary Pritch- 
ard has been referred to me, on account of the refer- 
ence made in your communication to the inspection 
rules problem. 

In order that you may be fully informed as to the 
objects we have in mind, I am enclosing herewith 
copy of the resolutions passed at the first meeting 
of our committee. 

It is the belief of our committee that the present 
system of hardwood inspection is unscientific and 
wasteful in the extreme and constitutes an arbitrary 
method of classification designed originally to deter- 
mine the average value of the log product and was 
never constructed with a view of answering any 
specific requirement. ‘This naturally has resulted in 
unnecessary waste in the utilization of lumber and 
has unquestionably had its influence in creating the 
deplorable practice of grade manipulation, which this 
committee most severely condemns, 

It is our purpose to work out this inspection rules 
problem on a truly scientific basis, constructing the 
grades, as nearly as is possible to do so, with a view 
of answering the specific requirements of the use to 
which the lumber is to be put, with the minimum of 
waste. Naturally this work is going to require time, 
and the sincere interest and codperation of the con- 
sumer is absolutely essential to the proper solution of 
the problem, The term “consumer” as used in this 
letter and in the enclosed resolutions, naturally in- 
cludes the retailer, for it is only thru the retailer 
that the needs of the ultimate consumer, to whom the 
retailer markets his goods, can be ascertained. 

Until the inspection rules can be scientifically 
worked out, as is proposed, it is necessary that the 
association have some standard on which to transact 
business and this committee has therefore tentatively 
adopted rules constructed on the same basis as those 
now in existence, but eliminating some of the objec- 
tionable features, and providing on the whole for a 
somewhat higher grade of lumber. These rules are 
intended only to carry us over until such time as 
we can work out the problem in the proper manner. 
To do this, we must have the assistance and coépera- 
tion of the consumer. 

I think it would be well for your inspection rules 
committee to give the question of hardwood _inspec- 
tion its serious consideration. In doing this, I would 
suggest that they entirely forget the present rules of 
inspection and draw specifications based on the re- 
quirements and uses of the different woods and, when 
they have worked the matter out in their own minds, 
we will be very glad to confer with them and secure 
the benefit of their experience and judgment in the 
important work we have in hand. 

n the interim, and until the rules question is 
worked out as contemplated, I believe that the inter- 
est of the individual members of your association will 
be best served by specifying and making all purchases 
on the rules of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 


ers’ Association. This association is composed en- 
tirely of manufacturers of hardwood lumber and is the 
first —— to recognize that the rule-making 
power should be vested in the producer of the lumber 
and the consumer thereof, and that the rules should 
be based on the requirements of the consumer. It is 
also, the first organization to take a firm stand against 
dishonest practices and grade manipulation that have, 
to some extent, existed in the trade. It is seeking 
the earnest and intelligent cojperation of the con- 
sumer and retailer to the end that mutual benefits 
may be derived, and I feel that you will agree with 
me, that these objects can be the more quickly at- 
tained by working together from the very beginning. 

The codperative committee, of which Roland H. 
Darnell is chairman, has prepared a four-page fold- 
er containing the principles recently adopted by the 
association, as published in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, and a page entitled: ‘‘The Codperation 
of the Consumer Is Greatly Needed,’’ says: 

The committee has laid down the broad and gen- 
eral principles and basis upon which inspection rules 
should be made. 

New rules based upon this platform will do away 
with certain practices which have resulted to the 
disadvantage of the consumer and brought criticism 
upon the industry. 

It being the object of the association to protect 
the consumer, the consumer’s views upon the subjects 
are needed. The consumer’s codperation is requested. 
With this aid the committee will be enabled to frame 
rules that will assist the industry materially. 

Will you not please read the resolutions and give 
your views in full? 

The committee is enclosing this folder in 
‘“Hardwoods for Sale,’’ one of the official organs 
of the association, so that every consumer who 
receives one of the latter cannot fail to see the 
former, which lies over the front cover and stares 
him direetly in the face. 





WIND UP HARDWOOD OFFICE AFFAIRS 


CINCINNATI, On10, Jan. 14.—Saturday evening, 
Jan. 18, has been fixed for the final closing of the 
offices of the old Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, which have been re- 
tained since the merger with the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose 
of winding up some of the activitics 6f the Open 
Competition Plan and for the convenience of the 
association’s inspectors. On that evening Assist- 
ant Secretary Gohn will turn the key and depart 
for Memphis with a few of the clerks who are to 
be transferred from this city. 

The following Tuesday there will be held in this 
city, at the Sinton Hotel, a meeting of the Open 
Competition Plan, which will be attended by the 
members from eastern territory and by many from 
southern territory. 

It is understood that in reports to members on 
the Open Competition Plan as to sales and stocks, 
changes will be made in some of the details of the 
statistics, which will not be carried out as minutely 
in daily reports as has been the practice with the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association or the 
United States. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CLUB 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 13.—Secretary A. O. 
Davis, of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club, has announced that upon the vote 
of a majority of the membership it has been decided 
to hold the annual meeting of the organization at 


‘the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, on Feb. 24, 


preceding by one day the annual convention of the 
Southern Pine Association, also to be held in New 
Orleans. This was deemed the best time possible, 
inasmuch as a number of members of the South- 
western club are interested in southern pine as 
well as hardwoods. The annual election of officers 
will be held and many other important matters will 
be discussed. Secretary Davis urges that a repre- 
sentative body of members be in attendance. 





THE LUMBERJACK REPENTS 


Ant1G0, Wis., Jan. 15.—The following is the con- 
tents of a letter received by Ed Hibbard, of this 
city, formerly camp foreman for the Westboro 
Lumber Co. at Westboro, Wis., and can rightly be 
called the ‘‘Confession of a Lumberjack.’’ 


DALLAS, One. 

I thought I would write you A few lines stating 
when I worked for you in Camp, and when I went 
home and come back you remember you told me you 
couldn’t pay me only 28 a month And i told you I 
would stay At that wages and just as soon as you 
were gone I packed up my clthes and beated it. 

And I came out to Portland, Oregon, And came In 
contact with A people that told me the way out of sin 
that had the old time Religion, and they told me i 
would have to get down on my knees and ask God to 
save my sole and I done that very thing and God 
saved my sole, and just as soon as God saved my sole 
he sends us back over ower croocked trail and confess 
out to whom we have lied to or stole or done any 
thing rong to And pay up ower honest debts, and ask 
them to forgive us and i am asking you to forgive me 
for promising you i would work and then run off for 
lying to you. i will send you some papers how to get 
right with God. Answer and let me know if you want 
any more Papers or not. 


' 


CARRYING OUT TRAFFIC PLANS 


Vote on Eapest Shipping Company— 
Consider Rate Advance 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 13.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association, will leave this evening for St. Louis 
to address the Lumbermen’s Exchange of that city 
on the subject of opening a branch office of the 
former in St. Louis. 


The association is today mailing out the blanks 
for the referendum vote on the establishment of 
the hardwood export shipping company recom- 
mended by the executive committee of the export 
booking committee in its report at the recent an- 
nual of this organization. It is expected that the 
vote will be distinctly in favor of the proposition. 


There will be an important meeting of the dis- 
trict freight traffic committees at St. Louis, Jan. 
21 to consider proposed advances in freight rates 
on hardwood lumber and forest products from west 
side points to destinations in Central Freight As- 
sociation and Eastern Trunk Line territories and to 
look into the readjustment in east side rates that 
will be necessary if the increases from the west 
side are made. These proposed advances will run 
from 1 to 8 cents a hundred pounds. The St. 
Louis, . Dallas and New Orleans district freight 
traffic committees will participate in this confer- 
ence. The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
will be represented by a committee to be named by 
President James E. Stark. 

President Stark has announced the appointment 
of the following assessment committee for 1919: 
R. J. Hackney, chairman; Ralph May, W. A. Ran- 
som, Joe Thompson and Roy O. Martin. These 
men are charged with fixing the rate of assessment 
for all members of the association with a view to 
providing sufficient revenue with which to take care 
of the budget of this organization. All assess- 
ments are levied on the basis of ‘‘so much a car.’’ 





8ST. LOUISANS AT WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—A movement was 
started here today for the establishment of a 
branch office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, of Memphis. The proposition was put 
before local lumbermen by J. H. Townshend, see- 
retary of the association, at the regular weekly 
luncheon meeting given under the auspices of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. 


Mr. Townshend told of the organization of the 
association and some of the work it had done in 
the six and a half years of its existence. The ex- 
port business is now occupying the especial atten- 
tion of the bureau, according to Mr. Townshend. 
He said that the export corporation that had been 
formed had booked for export between 6,000,000 
and 10,000,000 feet of lumber, and that arrange- 
ments are being made to charter a vessel to trans- 
port the cargo to a foreign port. 

Mr. Townshend expects to remain in St. Louis, 
to follow up the missionary work he did at today’s 
meeting. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., president of the exchange, 
announced the appointment of the committee that 
will have charge of the weekly luncheon meetings, 
as follows: Roy M. Edmonds, chairman; L. M. 
Tully, representative Louisiana Red Cypress Co.; H. 
Ball, George W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co.; H. 
M. Willhite, president Willhite Lumber Co., and 
fk. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

A sickness committee will be appointed, Presi- 
dent Whitmarsh announced. It will report the 
illness of any lumbermen, will visit them and be of 
any assistance possible. This is but another step 
in the movement to bring the lumbermen of St. 
Louis closer together. 

The meeting was largely attended. Songs by the 
Leo Feist (Ine.), singers, were an enjoyable fea- 
ture. Mr. Tully was chairman and his assistants 
were Mr. Tennant and E. W. Wiese, vice president 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. Edmund C. Goedde, 
president of B. Goedde & Bro., East St. Louis, was 
elected chairman for next Tuesday’s meeting. 





HOMECOMING OF FOREST BATTALIONS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 13.—Additional units 
of the 20th Engineers (Forest) assigned to early 
convoy home from France follow: 

Officers Men 
Headquarters, First Battalion.......... 4 26 


Medical detachment.......-..cccceces 2 26 
WE CONNIE goo 5. ct i wececaninccececs 5 242 
ee EPC CORT OPE CCT 2 121 
TEE CHIT cin 6c bcccccecececeespioee 3 240 


Phiriteth COMPAWG sss occ ccccsccccceces 5 232 
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NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN HOLD HUGE MEET 


Enthusiasm of Members Stirred by Benefits and Savings Thru Their Organization—See Great Possibilities 
in Retail Lumber Advertising and Sales Effort 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 14.—They came too 
fast for the registration desk to count up and see, 
but when the first session of the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association opened at sharp 2 o’clock this after- 
noon it was estimated that somewhere between 1,- 
200 and 1,400 retail lumbermen from Iowa, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and Nebraska 
had registered at the association headquarters at 
the West hotel. That hostelry was a maelstrom of 
lumbermen. Navigation thru the lobby was a 
thing to be accomplished only by a seasoned con- 
ventionite, which most of those present were. The 
lobby, stairs, mezzanine floor and every available 
nook were crowded with exhibits and exhibitors. 
It appeared that there was only one thing likely to 
be bigger than the convention and that was the 
program, which started off with a zip and zam that 
promised enjoyment and benefit to the assembled 
retailers, President F. J. Ward, of Clinton, Iowa, 
and Secretary Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, were 
right on the job, and the big show started without 
a hitch in an auditorium in which every one of the 
nearly one thousand seats was occupied, with a 
few hundred standees forming an_ interesting 
fringe around the main assemblage. 

After the Minneapolis Male Quartette had fur- 
nished an overture of vocal melody, President Ward 
called the convention to order (which was no trick 
at all, for everyone was eager for the start) and 
introduced Mayor J. E. Meyers, of Minneapolis. 
The mayor briefly and warmly welcomed the lum- 
bermen, saying Minneapolis wanted them to come 
often, not only at convention time but at other 
times, and then switched off to a consideration of 
America’s duties after the war, and the business 
man’s duty in particular. He said that the Amer- 
ican boys had proved to the world that the Amer- 
ican soldier would stand to his guns to the point 
called crazy, and now they are going to show the 
world how they come back to their old positions 
in civil life. The mayor urged that it was up to 
America to help them do that, declaring that the 
highest ideals of Americanism are the _ highest 
ideals of the flag. He paid a tribute to the late 
Theodore Roosevelt for having put Americanism 
into the American flag. 

‘“The man who went to the front,’’ declared 
Mayor Meyers, ‘‘risked everything, and gained 
everything. We shall die, but the boys who fell 
at Soissons and Chateau Thierry will live forever. 
As for the boys who come back, let’s get together 
and make this a better country for them to come 
back to, and we ean do it even while we are seek- 
ing trade. Take your part in country and in city 
to make this a bigger and better nation. On the 
country and the small towns depends the nation’s 
stability.’’ 

President’s Address 

At the close of the mayor’s remarks, which were 
loudly applauded, President Ward characterized 
them as ‘‘a tonic to good citizenship.’’ President 
Ward then presented his annual address, in which 
he said: 

We gather here for the twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion under greatly bettered conditions than prevailed 
a year ago. 

Then the outlook for trade was not good—but our 
minds were not on trade. Our business—the business 
of America—was war. Last year’s anxiety and pro- 
found determination to drive out the Huns are sup- 
planted this year by thanksgiving and pride in the 
deeds of valor and glorious accomplishments of our 
boys “over there.” 

The joy of a victorious peace permeates our con- 
vention. 

The spirit of destruction yields to the spirit of re. 
construction. And so, we are here to discuss the 
problems and the opportunities of peace—opportunity 
for the retail building material business—that is the 
one big optimistic message that will be emphasized 
thruout the splendid program that has been prepared 
for this convention. 


I shall not attempt to anticipate the inspiring 


thoughts of the several speakers who will address you, - 


tho I will point to one of the many lessons of the 
world war. It is this—unprepared and acting sep- 
arately the allies were no match for the Hun. Under 
the directing genius of Marshal Foch they won the 
war, because they were organized. 


What War-Time Organization Did for Members 

A significant development of the war as related to 
all business is that the Government practically re- 
fused to discuss commercial matters with individuals. 
It actually asked business to organize—associations 
of business men were encouraged and their activities 
commended as meeting vital national needs. That 
the retail lumber business had already been thoroly 
organized was helpful to the Government, and noth- 
ing short of a Godsend to you and to me. 

We all should be proud of our preparedness, 

Never before has the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association been more active or has it meant more 
to its members than during 1918. 

Numerous developments of vital importance to our 
business arose last year in swift succession—and your 
interests in each were, I believe, taken care of in a 








practical, efficient and praiseworthy manner. Secre- 
tary Pfund was very much alive and always on the 
job. Your representatives appeared repeatedly in per- 
son before high officials and governmental commis- 
sions at Washington. 

The subjects of building restrictions and of price 
fixation were discussed with Secretary McAdoo very 
early last year—months in advance of any pronounced 
rulings on either-subject. The nature of your busi- 
ness was explained and it was permitted to continue 
unhampered. In June was held another Washington 
conference, and later others in which our association 
joined fourteen other associations representing 25,000 
retail dealers of the country in what was termed the 
“Retail Lumbermen’s War Service Commission.” 

The need of closer cojperation had been made ap- 
parent during the frequent conferences of the various 
retail lumber associations with one another and with 
Government officials. Cotrdination of effort was found 
to be desirable, if not imperative, for quick action in 
the interests of our members and to better help Uncle 
Sam. The fourteen retail lumber associations ac- 
cordingly federated for the duration of the war and 
for the reconstruction period which we now enter. 
Inasmuch as only matters referring to and growing 
out of the war were to be considered by the combined 
associations, an executive committee of three was 
selected with power to act quickly in all matters un- 
der discussion with governmental bodies at Washing- 
ton. 

Our representative on that committee is A. C. John- 
son of Dubuque, Iowa, and I want to say that he 
merits our thanks for his untiring work, without pay, 
for the general benefit of the retail building material 
business. 

The spirit in which this small delegation went to 
Washington is significant of the way in which your 
association affairs are being conducted today. 


Pulled Together to Serve the Government 
We are pulling together, not for irre unfair, 


not for anything selfish, but to do and ask for that 
which is just and right. Our committee went to 
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Washington, not seeking favors, but to codperate in 
winning the war. It went imbued with a three-fold 
duty: First and foremost, duty to our Government. 
Second, duty to the communities in which we live. 
Third, duty to the business of our individual members. 

That the federation described was most wise, and 
the committee selected thoroly capable, was demon- 
strated almost immediately. Thru its efforts, codpera- 
tion and advice drastic building restrictions were 
modified. 

All of you, perhaps, know that when the War In- 
dustries Board finally put the lid on tight against 
any sort of construction, our committee was success- 
ful in getting an exemption for farm buildings cost- 
ing $1,000 and less. This modification enabled us to 
round out our fall trade and to dispose of a goodly 
part of the building material which had already been 
accumulated in our yards. It helped us to move such 
material from storage in idleness in our sheds to the 
useful and needed protection of food in farm build- 
ings. 

Association Saved Them Their Cash Discounts 

The cash discount on purchases of lumber by re- 
tailers from the manufacturer was another of the 
things saved to us by the activity of our committee 
there. That saving alone wiil pay your association 
dues for many years to come. 

I will not take your time to rehearse further details 
—only to say that Washington officials have made 
known their very kindly eoamogs toward building ma- 
terial dealers, for the unselfish spirit manifested b 
our committee, the expert advice freely given on build- 
ing material matters, and because of the evidence that 
no profiteering had been going on or was attempted. 

Our Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association is to- 
day organized better than ever before to give our 
members business-like, practical and efficient service. 
And, thru its affiliation with these other similar or- 
ganizations, the Northwestern is enabled to represent 
its members in matters of national aspect. 


Need forContinued Codperation of Nation’s Retailers 


The “Retail Lumbermen’s War Service Commission” 
will cease before long, but there should follow in its 
wake a federation of retail lumber associations, Such 
federation should perhaps have no permanent offices, 


no set program of continuous activity but would be 
rather a coalition important because of its potential 
worth. Organized to consist of two or three delegates 
from each component association, it will meet onl 
when questions arise affecting the retail lumber busi- 
ness of the whole country—questions on which the 
minds of all dealers may easily meet. 

There will not be many such problems to discuss, 
because, as we all know, the retail lumber business 
differs greatly from state to state. Retail building 
material yards in one section of the country may be 
conducted under a totally different plan than in 
another section, making it difficult to see many points 
of common interest. 

However, occasionally there arises a question af- 
fecting retail lumber dealers the country over, such 
as transportation and freight problems, which now 
seem destined to be more than ever prominent. To 
protect our interests broad codéperation is sometimes 
required. I recall a proposal made several years ago 
by railroad companies that freight rates on lumber 
be revised so that higher grades would take a higher 
rate than lower grades, and in the case of a mixed 
carload shipment that the freight rate on that par- 
ticular car be determined by the highest grade in 
that car. When such a proposition arises you can 
readily see how necessary it may be that the many 
thousand retail lumber dealers be quickly represented 
to plead their case before the proper tribunal. And, 
as I have said, a federation of retail lumber associa- 
tions would also be valuable for its constant potential 
influence. 

Again I will emphasize that the war has brought 
home to us the great practical benefits of organized 
association activity. 


Returned Hero Gives a Talk 


The next speaker was tumultuously received, fre- 
quently applauded and thoroly enjoyed. He was 
Lieut. C. Wayland Brooks, of Chicago, of the U. 
8. Marine Corps. He has a history of distinguished 
service, which was outlined by President Ward in 
introducing him. Lieut. Brooks enlisted in Chi- 
cago May 27, 1917, and was sent to France in Oc- 
tober of that year. He was in the battles of Bel- 
leau Woods and Chateau Thierry and was personal- 
ly decorated by Gen. Pershing with the American 
Distinguished Service Cross. Promoted to lieu- 
tenant on the field for bravery in action, he was 
transferred to the Soissons front and on July 19, 
1918, was wounded at three different times in 
seven places. 

After thrillingly describing deeds of American 
valor, Lieut. Brooks said these boys faced death, 
and did die, fearlessly because they believed that 
America was 100 percent behind them. Until 
America is 100 percent American we are traitors 
to the boys who died with that spirit, the speaker 
declared amid applause. The convention let loose 
when the soldier said: ‘‘We owe a debt to those 
boys that will never be paid until we send the pro- 
Germans back to their Fatherland.’’ 

Lieut. Brooks declared the returning soldier the 
biggest question the country ever faced, far sur 
passing in importance the war debt, which could be 
paid off in five years if the country chose to do so. 
The reconstruction problem is up to the business 
men of America, and not the least important part 
is the reconstruction of the soldier. Sherman said 
that war is hell, but he never saw gas nor heard a 
high explosive shell. He was referring to the 
routine of war. War is five percent fighting and 
glory and 95 percent drudgery. There are still 
520,000 American soldiers on German soil, watch- 
ing Germany, and they have got to know that 
America ig still behind them—and we have got to 
be 100 percent American until the last one comes 
home. 

Regarding the returning soldiers, the speaker 
said they hate pity, despise sympathy, but what 
we owe them is appreciation. Don’t let them land 
at an empty station. Help them to get into line 
and they will make the same sacrifices for the 
country in civilian life that they made while wear- 
ing a uniform abroad. Remember, too, that the 
boy who comes home without a decoration may have 
done, probably did do, braver deeds than the man 
who wears a Distinguished Service Cross. The 
only difference is that the man who wears a crogs 
was caught at it. 

This concluded the Tuesday afternoon session. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 15.—Some of the 
activities of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation were graphically set forth in placards posted 
about the convention hall, chief among them being 
the following: 


“The Northwestern is the largest association of its 
kind in the country.” 

“$10,333.78 collected in railroad claims by the Traffic 
Department for members in 1918.” 

“The Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange 
carries over $36,000,000 on retail lumber yards.” 

“The War Industries Board gave ear only to delega- 
tions backed by strong organizations.”’ 

“Our goal for 1919 three thousand members. How 
much will you help?” . 
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“Who will take the floor and guarantee one new 
member for 1919?” 

“The Association Special Plan Service prepared over 
1,000 plan jobs the past year.” 

“The war proved the association indispensable.” 

“The Association Traffic Department audited 47,223 
freight bills in 1918,” 

“228 yards joined the big association family of lum- 
bermen in 1918.” 

“Is the other dealer in your town a member?” 

At the opening of the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion Secretary Pfund read the report of the 
auditors on the state of the association. It showed 
the following receipts in 1918: Balance, $785.08; 
dues, $31,413.74; exhibits, $2,652.10; special plan 
service, $11,966.31; total, $46,817.23. The dis- 
bursements were $41,376.70, leaving a balance De 
cember 31, 1918, of $5,440.53. The report was 
referred to the auditing committee. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Pfund briefly summarized his annual 
report, which had been printed and distributed to 
the members present. 

In presenting his report the secretary consid- 
ered the various branches of work performed in 
regular order. Beginning with the traffic depart- 
ment, he explained that owing to the war demands 
upon the railroads and then the Government con- 
trol, tracing of cars was almost impossible. The 
handling of overcharge claims, however, kept the 
traffic service busy; and a large percentage of 
these was collected, as was a large percentage of 
the loss and damage claims. Nearly 50,000 freight 
bills were audited for members, and the traffic 
department performed a valuable service in look- 
ing up rates for members. 

The secretary briefly summarized the work of 
the plan service, showing that it is very helpful 
to members, and during the last year would have 
expanded greatly but for the Federal building 
restrictions. 

Membership in the association was increased dur- 
ing the last year by the addition of 228 new yards, 
bringing the total up to 2,756. In this connection 
the secretary referred to the compilation of a list 
of the dealers operating in the territory covered by 
the association. 

As a part of the field work performed by the 
secretary he mentioned that he attended the meet- 
ings of the smaller associations in the same field, 
and that as a result of these efforts better co- 
operation has been effected between the smaller 
associations and the Northwestern. 

Referring to the visit of a delegation of retailers 
to Washington, Mr. Pfund’s report declares that 
this resulted in a saving to the retailers of the cash 
discount on wholesale purchases during the period 
of the war. He commended highly also the work 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s War Service Commis- 
sion, on which the Northwestern had a member. 
Among its important accomplishments was that 
of securing an amendment to circular 21 of the 
War Industries Board exempting buildings within 
a cost of $1,000 from the necessity of obtaining a 
permit. 

The report included a brief account of the sec- 
retary’s work in behalf of the War Industries 
Board of the Northwest district in the review 
and issuance of building permits. 

In conclusion Secretary Pfund declared that ex- 
perience during war time had demonstrated the 
need of the association to the dealer, and he re- 
ferred to matters now in hand, dealing particularly 
with transportation questions. 


Proves that Prices Will Not. Decline 


George K. Gibson, of Chicago, delivered an 
illuminating address entitled ‘‘ Business Will Be 
Good,’’ in which he clearly proved that no im- 
mediate decline in prices of commocitics might be 
expected. He said that in goirg about the country 
the question he is most frequently asked is, ‘‘ Will 
* prices decline?’’ The answer is, ‘‘ What makes you 
think they are going to decline?’’ The answer to 
that ordinarily received is, ‘‘ Why, war puts prices 
up and peace brings them down. Now we have 
peace and they are going to come down, or should.’’ 

That idea, the speaker declared, is all wrong—a 
mere conviction that is in circulation based on a 
false presumption. People who think that way 
forget what kind of war we have been in. We are 
still at war, not peace. Every power we delegated 
to the President is still functioning as effectively 
as during the war. The Food and Fuel Administra- 
tions, the War Board, the Shipping Board, are 
still in control. 

We are not fighting, but we must remember that 
we had a hard time getting the United States into 
the war. If there was ever a time for us to feel 
blue it was before we went into the war. If there 
ever was a time when we ought to have hung our 
heads in shame and felt that the bottom had 
dropped out of things it waz the time when we 
hesitated to go in. That is a stain on our escutcheon 
we never can erase. It took a long time to kick us 
into this war. 

The trouble with us, the speaker said, is that for 
140 years we have been an insular and provincial 
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country. We believed in America for Americans, 
we lived for ourselves. Overnight we were injected 
into the arena of worldwide affairs, and we are now 
the dominating nation of the world. But because 
we have had the habit of judging world conditions 
by the domestic viewpoint, by the statement of the 
banker in Wahoo, Neb., or whether the veterinary 
surgeon intended to build a house or a barn, we 
have not understood. 

The economic questions that are now confront- 
ing the country are as great as those that con- 
fronted us when we went into the war. It is sixty- 
four days since the armistice was signed, yet the 
index figure of prices shows that the peak of 232 
reached in July, 1918 (figuring on a basis of 100 
for 1913), on Jan. 1, 1919, had declined only four 
points, or to 227 plus. The speaker then showed 
why there had been no real decline in prices. 

He said that it was true that war ordinarily puts 
prices up and peace brings them down—but this 
was a war that dynamited social, economic and 
trade conditions the world over. Germany, the 
world’s greatest exporter, was blockaded for four 
and one-half years. France and Enyland turned 
their peace industries to the work of making mupi- 
tions. The world bought its civilian supplies from 
the United States. The speaker showed that this 
country is supplying these needs yet and must con- 
tinue to do so for a long time. 

What is going to keep prices up? For one thing, 
the Government has fixed the price of wheat at 
$2.26 a bushel, on a Chicago basis, until January, 
1920, and has extended the option until June 1, 
1920. Every other cereal will be maintained at 
present prices, may even advance—not because it 
is controlled by the Government but because the 
price of wheat will be maintained. Corn that was 
$1.20 has jumped as high as $1.57 since the 
armistice was signed. Grain-feeding cattle will 
be high, as will be clothing 

Food is going to be high, and that means that 
the cost of living is going to be high, and that 
means that wages are going to be high. There will 
be no monkeywork with labor prices. That was 
the consensus of the 5,000 leaders of American 
business who gathered at the great Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States meeting at Atlantic 
City in December. American business says today 
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that if there is going to be any reduction of prices 
it will have to come out of the profits and not out 
of the wages of the workers. Employers of labor 
have had a new birth. But don’t you see by that 
policy the potential purchasing power with which 
we underwrite our industries? 

The railroads will remain under Government ad- 
ministration at least twenty-ore months after the 
signing of the armistice. That is the law. Rail- 
road wages will remain as they are. And the gov- 
ernment is going to maintain the price of coal, 
because the production is under our foreign and 
domestic demand. Have you visualized conditions? 
Three hundred million people abroad are starving 
for the bread and meat America has. ‘Three or four 
million of them will actually die of starvation he- 
fore we can get food to them. If we had the ships 
we would see an upward rush of prices if we wanted 
to supply ourselves. 

The speaker showed how American buyers in the 
past had fooled themselves by bearing the price of 
wheat, and then waking up some morning to find 
that Europe had bought at the bear price and left 
us to buy for ourselves at a bull price. The 
address was a convincing argument that prices 
will not decline and that the man who waits for 
them to decline has himself very badly fooled. 


Railroads Should Be Returned to Owners 
Secretary Pfund read a paper prepared by 
Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Lowa, one of the 
directors of the association, who was unable to be 
present, in which Mr. Webster said: 


Government control of railways and public utilities 
is one of the most important subjects betore the Amer- 
ican people today. It interests you and me, it interests 
every farmer and stock raiser; it interests every ship- 
per and traveler, vitally, and the matter should be 
considered carefully and fairly by all concerned, 

It is not my purpose to attack the Railroad Admin- 
istration, for it has done many excellent things. 
Director General McAdoo no doubt has done as well 
as any man could under the circumstances, but the 
war is over and it is the desire of the great American 
republic to return to normal conditions as soon as 
possible. People are tired of rules, regulations and 
restrictions emanating from Washington and Congress 
should pass the necessary laws allowing the properties 
to revert to the original owners, under workable con- 
ditions. 

It is only necessary to talk with shippers to ascer- 
tain how they feel on the subject. Stock has been 
delayed, feed bills have accumulated and shrinkage 
occurred in the most absurd and ridiculous manner. 
Sailing days have been continued to the great incon 
venience of the public. You can get a certain article 
shipped only on certain days of the week, and if the 
car is full you can wait until next week. This is done 
in order to save equipment, while thousands of cars 
are standing idle on side tracks. Loading these cars 
in this manner and with the ordinary frail containers 
has caused a great increase of claims of loss and dam 
age, so I am advised. Kates have been made without 
even consultation with rate making bodies that have 
been organized for years with experts to do that very 
thing. 

Express rates in Iowa were advanced recently 30 
percent, altho the express companies’ representative 
had indicated his willingness to take less, and the 
lowa Railroad Commission is contesting the matter 
with the express company thru the courts. 


Shippers Suffer from Railroad Inefficiency 

If required to show specific instances of adminis- 
trative inefficiency, I could easily point to hundreds, 
but that is not my desire. However, | might mention 
a certain town in Iowa that has been limited te the 
shipment of one car of hogs a week, with an extra 
occasionally. The normal shipments from that point 
annually are 200 cars, so they will be able to finish 
the shipment of this year’s crop in four years, or about 
1923.. This is being heralded as one piece of efliciency 
by the embargo committee under governmental con- 
trol. Or I might mention the loading of hundreds of 
cars of hogs for the Chicago market—hauling them 
near destination, then backhauling them for a hundred 
miles or more to find unloading facilities. 

I could point to two instances where live stock was 
on the road for six days from Montana, formerly trans- 
ported in four. ‘These particular two cars of hogs 
accumulated a feed bill of $108 and showed a shrink- 
age twice that of normal. 

If the professional railroad “baiter’’ and the legis- 
lator who have indulged in destructiv2 railroad legis- 
lation in order to please constituents had exercised 
energies and influence in securing constructive legis- 
lation, the railroads would have been provided with 
the necessary trackage and equipment to have handled 
the traffic at the time of the declaration of war. If 
the gentlemen mentioned had used a portion of this 
time in securing legislation that would have prevented 
the issue of watered stocks and the manipulation of 
such stock by unscrupulous speculators they would 
have accomplished some real good and protected the 
public from the avarice of these operators. Such 
manipulation of railroads as the Rock Island deal 
does great harm and creates distrust in the minds of 
the people as to all railroad securities. The issue of 
stocks should be closely guarded by competent author- 
ities and the railroads should be allowed a fair return 
on their investments... This would enable the car- 
riers to finance themselves in the proper manner. 

Well informed people will not invest their hard 
earned dollars in questionable securities or enterprises. 
Capital will not knowingly finance railroads unless 
allowed a fair return upon the investment. The build- 
ing of railroads has been necessarily hazardous. The 
have been the pioneers in new and undeveloped terri- 
tory and a large proportion of the railroads of the 
country at one time or another have been in the hands 
of receivers owing to their inability to pay operating 
expenses, or thru the manipulation of stocks by stock 
gamblers or ——* railroad wreckers, or thru 
downright dishonesty. 


Government Supervision of Railroads Necessary 


Railroads were formerly given great latitude and 
the result was that shippers, patrons and the invest- 
ing public were in many cases robbed outrageously, 
and had to put up besides with a domineering and 
arrogant manner and a “public be damned” attitude. 
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Professionals have taken millions from the innocent 
people while wild-eyed legislators yelled themselves 
hoarse and introduced thousands of silly and obstruct- 
ing bills against the railroads when the situation could 
all have been easily remedied or prevented by a few 
constructive laws controlling absolutely the issue of 
stocks and strict intelligent Government supervision 
or control. 

Director General McAdoo’s plan for the extension of 
Government control for five years meets with no re- 
sponsive sentiment from the farmers and shippers from 
the great Northwest. People in this territory realize 
what it means to be inconvenienced by the inefficiency 
of the management of the railroads under the Gov- 
ernment. 

The people of the United States have just finished a 
war with the kaiser, and left him sidetracked in a 
little town in Holland, and do not wish to adopt any 
form of government that will in any manner resemble 
the autocratic one just collapsed in Germany. ‘They 
do not wish to do any act that will enable one man 
in peace times—no matter how fair, honest and ca- 
pable—to control absolutely the railroads, the express 
companies, the cables, the telegraph, mails and perhaps 
other industries later. They do not desire to let any 
political party use this vast machinery for political 
purposes if it were so inclined. 

Our experience in getting mail to and from our boys 
in France leads many to believe that if the postmaster 
general had devoted a little more of his time to this 
mighty important matter he would have been of more 
real benefit to the country than in taking over the 
telegraph, telephone and cables. Boys in the trenches 
have been for months without mail from home and 
anxious mothers with tear-stained eyes waited in vain 
to hear from their loved ones while the postmaster 
general was indulging in his dream of Government 
control of all communications, 

However, those who are dissatisfied with the seizure 
of the telegraph, telephone and cables have the satis- 
faction of knowing that by sitting up nights they can 
talk with San Francisco at greatly reduced rates! 
This will be of great interest to the farming and stock 
raising communities of the Northwest, especially as 
it is rumored other rates will be advanced. 


Railroads Should be Returned to Owners 

The Government can not operate the railroads, tele- 
phones and telegraph companies as cheaply or efli- 
ciently as individuals, and those of us who have had 
experience ask for deliverance at the end of the twenty- 
one months. This must be accompanied by the proper 
legislation, allowing the railroads to do what the Gov- 
ernment is doing at the present time. Legislation can 
be enacted in that time as well as in five years, altho, 
with the Government guarantee of dividends the 
owners of the roads would undoubtedly prefer a con- 
tinuance of the present arrangements. No real reason 
has been given for the continuation of the Government 
control, 

With over thirty years’ experience as a shipper of 
live stock, grain and other commodities my observa- 
tion leads be to believe firmly that few public utilities 
can be as economically, efficiently and as satistac- 
torily operated by the Government as under private 
ownership.. I am sure the public will in general wel- 
come the return of the railways at the proper time 
under strict Government control of rates, stock issues 
and operation with the rate making power under the 
direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the various other railway commissions, 


President Ward announced the following com 
mittees for the convention: 

Audit—Fred H. Henry, Belle 
Lincoln, Alton, lowa. 

Resolutions—J. L. Daniels, Dubuque, Iowa; G. E. 
Kolegraff, Laverne, Minn.; J. 8. Mathews, Oskaloosa, 
lowa. 

Nominations 
Anderson, Chamberlain, 8. D.; L. 
ville, Minn. 

The morning session closed with an address by 
L. Klima, of Owatonna, Minn., on ‘‘An Oppor- 
tunity to Increase Lumber Sales.’’ 

The speaker emphasized the importance of adopt- 
ing forms of construction for buildings to house 
farm animals that would conserve the heat in win- 
ter while maintaining proper humidity. This in- 
volved double walls, storm windows, special parti- 
tions and other devices for the parts of the barns 
and other buildings in which the animals are kept. 
Incidentally the importance of sunshine and light 
generally was stressed. The speaker’s advice was 
that lumbermen study the needs of the individual 
farmer who is buying material for his farm struc- 
tures, and suit them to his requirements, at the 
same time showing him the economy of additional 
investments when necessary to insure the health 
and efficiency of his farm animals. 


Plain, Iowa; S. A. 


-I. G, Iverson, Houston, Minn.; H. M. 
fh, Lambert, Ren- 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Wednesday afternoon session first took up 
the consideration of ‘‘The Practical Value of a 
Lumber Yard Appraisal,’’ the subject being con- 
cisely presented by W. F. Worcester, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., formerly chief special agent for the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Mr. 
Worcester spoke as follows: 


Before proceeding with the subject upon which I 
am delegated to speak, it may be mentioned that in no 
dictionary or encyclopedia will be found a compre- 
hensive definition of appraisal, as professionally under- 
stood and commercially furnished. A definition of the 
service as known and recognized might be stated as 
follows: 

Definition of Appraisal 
A disinterested presentation of building and 
equipment certified by a company expert in this 
line of work, with accurate descriptions, and 
showing the cost to replace at Miginne prices ; 
also, with proper depreciation, the sound, present 
condition value of the property. 


Plant Values 


The ordinary inventory is very exact in the matter 
of stock and very lax in regard to building and equip- 
ment assets. A realization of the grave importance 
of this subject should be aroused by this address, if 
its mission is to be accomplished, 


Owners’ Inventory of Plant Value 

Suppose we take it for granted that every establish- 
ment of any consequence has established a valuation 
on the plant. In many instances, this valuation, if 
placed by owners, is carried in lump sums, including 
land, buildings, good will, locational value, customers 
and business all combined. ‘There may never have 
been an accurate separation of these elements of value, 
or the division merely estimated. In some instances 
the owners realize the necessity for accurate values 
and attempt to do the work themselves. They start 
in bravely, are soon interrupted with more immedi- 
ately important matters or they delegate certain of 
their force to do the work and in the end find that it 
costs them as much or more than if done professionally, 
and the work is amateurish. 

At this time I would digress long enough to men- 
tion the fact that in my ten years of Government 
work, with occasion to examine thousands of person- 
ally prepared inventories of buildings and equipment, 
in practically no instance was the presentation in ac- 
cordance with proper method, unless there were out- 
side experts engaged on the work. The owners’ de- 
scriptions are entirely inadequate; the owners’ valu- 
ations are almost always erroneous. It was the reali- 
zation of the absolute necessity for expert service 
along this important line of work that led to the estab- 
lishment of companies of appraisal. 


Specialization 


Having others do work which rome A the owners 
are more or less capable of doing themselves is merely 
carrying out the principle of specialization. The peo- 
ple who devote their entire time, thought and energy 
along a particular line are the ones best to be entrusted 
with the work. Then there are standard recognized 
methods being followed instead of haphazard listing. 
The work is made up with accurate piece bills and cor- 
rect descriptions. Valuations are based on provable, 
reproductive prices, instead of original costs. De- 
preciations are figured in accordance with actual con- 
dition of the property instead of so much off a year. 
Appraisal companies ordinarily never inquire as to the 
original cost, inasmuch as today prices are entirely 
different from what may have been paid for the prop- 


erty. 
After a Fire 


An instance came to attention concerning a property 
originally built in 1905, sold in 1908 for a lump sum, 
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sold again in 1912 and again in 1915, the fourth owner 
recently losing the property by fire. Of course he 
knew what he had paid, but it was necessary to pre- 
pare a proof of loss, and the adjustment was a piece 
of guesswork more or less unsatisfactory to all parties. 
Many properties have been rebuilt, added to or altered 
from time to time, the owners know possibly how much 
money has been spent, but they do not know how much 
the property is worth. 

Consider the difficulty in case of a fire in rebuilding 
a picture of the property, detailing the dimensions, 
material list, and all data concerning each item of the 
equipment, picking out from memory or with the aid 
of some old inventory sheets. How much better it is to 
recognize the possible necessity for such data and pre- 
pare yourself in advance with complete data. Then 
in case of fire or for whatever use, you have ready a 
complete showing of the property satisfactory to all 
concerned, There will be enough to worry over in the 
listing of stock, making arrangements for rebuilding, 
plans for taking care of trade and other troubles, 
without having the details of building and equipment 
values to bother with. 


Correct Distribution of Insurance 
Experience has shown that in many instances of 


_divided insurance, based on owners’ valuations, there 


have been serious discrepancies; over-insurance at 
some points and under-insurance on other property. 
It is essential to have values properly scheduled, 
valued and insured, as after a fire it is too late to 
adjust such matters. 


Owners’ Valuation Never Disinterested 


No“matter how oa the property may be listed 
by the owner, suppose for instance it were done exactly 
as well as could be by the best experts, the valuation 
placed by the owners, especially on the question of 
depreciation, could never be regarded as being un- 
biased. It may be the full intention to be entirely 
disinterested. In fact, the average business man, 
in his effort to be fair, leans in the other direction 
and the values may be placed too low. This has 
proved to be the case in many instances, but if the 
property was to be sold the owner would never be 
given credit for a low valuation. 


Transfer of Property 


Think how much more conclusive is evidence of 
value prepared by outside experts, certified, put up in 
book form, each —. with its plat plan drawin 
showing location, railroad and other facilities, boun 


with the complete description and accurate provable 
values. Then if it were ever desired to make ex- 
changes, adjustments, statements, transfers, or data 
for whatever purpose, it is readily available. How 
much more convincing to be able to sit back and an- 
nounce that the data was prepared by a company in 
that line of work, with no financial interest whatever 
in the property. 


Cost System Use of Appraisal 
One of the fundamentals of any satisfactory cost 


system is an accurate valuation of property. What 
percent is your profit on your investment? By in- 
vestment we mean the value of the property. Sup- 


pose you carried the property at $20,000 and a profit 
of $2,000 was shown which would be 10 percent and 
not so bad. Suppose, however, the property was 
really worth $40,000, the same profit would be only 
5 percent, which is not satisfactory. 
Today Values Higher 

This leads us to the consideration of a well known 
fact, that all values have increased in the last several 
years. The reason for this condition is that it would 
cost much more, possibly twice as much, to replace any 
building or any item of equipment. Therefore, it is 
the part of wisdom to recognize the conditions as they 
exist and have an appraisal to ascertain the today 
values, 

Expert Appraisers 

You will be surprised at the degree of competency 
shown by experts in appraisal. There never has been 
an instance in which a concern having appraisal has 
not been greatly pleased with the service. The work 
has become standard, is certified and disinterested, 
complete and accurate and, what is very important, 
is prepared absolutely without trouble or annoyance 
to property owners or employees. The cost is so low 
that you will wonder why you did not have the work 
done long before. 

Appraisal Method 


Who among a have not overdue accounts to col- 
lect or many other important matters which should be 
attended to? Why not have done by others what can 
be done better and more cheaply, thereby securing 
disinterested, accurate service, acceptable as a proper 
basis upon which to arrange insurance and proof of 
loss in case of fire? 

Appraisal companies do not require the assistance 
of the owner. They make their own sketches, secure 
field notes, ‘measurements and all data in standard 
manner. The work is priced, extended and totalied in 
proper detail, summarized and certified, put up in book 
form with drawings and indexed in easily accessible 
manner. If you were to do this work yourselves or 
have your employees do it for you, if you count your 
time and theirs, it would cost you as much or more 
than to have it done by regular standard method. 

Decide to Have Appraisal 


If this talk has brought to consideration any feature 
of weakness in the inventory system in use study the 
subject carefully, consider whether*it can be corrected 
and the more deeply the matter is investigated the 
more certain the conclusion to have an appraisal. 
Perhaps the resolution may be at once to secure a bet- 
ter inventory by means of employees, or the owner’s 
own work. Keep this one thought in mind, that an 
appraisal is an entirely different piece of work than 
will be compiled by personal effort, but the main rea- 
son is that ordinarily it is merely intended to be done 
by the owner and is never completed. Remember the 
disinterested phase, the accurate detail, the accessible 
data and presentable documentary evidence of the real 
value of the property and decide to have an ‘appraisal. 

George Frank Lord, director of advertising of 
E. C. duPont de Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., delivered one of the most helpful addresses 
of the convention and kept the lively interest 
of his audience. His topie was ‘‘The Importance 
of Advertising to the Retailer,’’ and he got at 
the meat of the retail lumberman’s advertising 
problems and gave many constructive suggestions. 
He defined association as an organized effort to 
better the conditions of the business, but said 
there was no use to have an organization unless 
it was based on a sound basis of operation. Many 
people join an organization to see what it can 
do for them; their only object should be to see 
what they can do for the organization as a whole 
and to take a chance on what the organization can 
do for them. 

Organized principles must be applied to lumber 
advertising as to everything else. The first thing 
that we have to do is to find out what we have to 
sell. Often a man does not know. His idea of 
what he has to sell and the public’s idea may be 
radically different. Many lumbermen think they 
are selling lumber when the picture that the pub- 
lic has in its mind is what the lumber is used 
for. The talking machine people made the mis- 
take at first of advertising a machine, when what 
they were really selling was entertainment. 

Mr. Lord urged the dealer, having found out 
what he has to sell, to analyze his trade territory 
and determine who needs it. He must not depend 
on gossip for this information. The way to find 
out is to go out and find out. After you have 
determined who needs it, are you going to wait 
for them to decide they need it, or are you going 
to tell them they need it? You must decide also 
when they will need it and when they will be in a 
position to pay for it. 


Retailer Must Force Sales by Advertising 


Some man said today, the speaker declared, that 
everybody in his town knows him, so what’s the 
use of advertising? When he says that he be- 
trays a serious weakness in his business. That 
statement assumes that the sole purpose of a lum- 
ber yard is to have lumber when they come for 
it. Such a man is a hundred years behind the 
times. You have got to force sales. Every man 
who sells anything is your competitor, every man 
who aims to get the money of your customer, 
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for a phonograph or a carpet or whatever it may 
be, is your competitor, and you must push in if 
you want to get your share. 

‘The first thing any man wants is a place to live 
in. The first thing Robinson Crusoe did when 
he landed on an island was to build him a house. 
You are playing to the greatest common want of 
mankind when you are selling homes. You are 
selling something everybody has got to have. 
And nobody is ever satisfied with what he has— 
he always hopes to have a better one. You are 
not selling a man once—you may sell him a half 
dozen houses in his lifetime with his increased 
ability to live well. Play to that feeling. Tell 
the man to modernize the house he built ten years 
ago, or build a new one. Tell him there are new 
ideas in houses, and ask him what is the use of 
putting money in the bank when he might get 
more enjoyment out of it before he dies. 

Mr. Lord suggested that the association might 
raise a fund among its members to advertise on 
a large seale the service retail lumbermen have to 
offer, as a special means of meeting mail order 
competition. The mail order houses have been 
successful because they have made their advertis- 
ing productive, but the local yard has the advan- 
tage because it is on the ground and has the local 
goodwill. It is on the spot where the goods are 
to be used, and has the goods. Asked if such asso- 
ciation advertising might not encourage the idea 
that it is a ‘‘lumber trust,’’ Mr. Lord demon- 
strated that it would have just the opposite effect, 

‘*Don’t deny that there is,’’ he said, ‘‘ but just 
prove that there isn’t!’’ 

‘*How long would you advertise?’’ asked some- 
one in the audience. 

‘*Until there isn’t any more lumber to sell,’’ 
answered Mr. Lord, amid loud applause. 

The speaker told how the local lumberman ought 
to back up his display advertising with publicity. 
Whenever someone builds a new house, see to it 
that the paper gets an item about it. If it is a 
barn with some modern improvements, tell what 
they are. It produces comparison; every other 
farmer will want just as good. 

Regarding the complaint of high prices, the 
speaker said that the farmer a few years ago 
might have valued his time at $2 a day, but you 
couldn’t hire him for that now. Mr. Lord looked 
for a great movement toward country life by city 
people, and for improvements by the farmers, by 
all of which the retail lumberman will benefit. 

There was an interesting discussion from the 
floor and Mr. Lord promptly and practically an- 
swered the questions. He said in reply to ques- 
tions that he favored display advertising in local 
papers, because it was the way to publicity items, 
and the direct appeal, such as monthly circulars. 
Have a goal. Find where your sales are under 
what they should be—whether silos, barns, houses 
or what—and then bring them up where they be- 
long. Let people know you are in business, why 
you are in business, and what service you can 
render, until they will come to you for lumber 
the same as a man with a toothache must go to the 
dentist. More goods are sold on confidence than 
on price. You are selling service, interest, co- 
operation. 

As to how much you ean afford to spend, that 
depends on what the thing you want is worth. 
Advertising is a scientific investment, and it 
ought to be watched as closely as any other invest- 
ment, Advertising is merely starting something 
—you have got to follow it up. Make it the object 
of your advertising not to sell lumber, but to buy 
customers—not one sale, but a customer’s busi- 
ness for a lifetime. 

Mr. Lord’s address was much enjoyed and heard 
with great profit to the dealers present. 


Lumberman Poet Hits Business Sinners 


The afternoon session closed with an address by 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Malloch took for his subject 
‘‘The Seven Sinners of Business,’’ and declared 
them to be ‘‘the liar, the gossip, the grouch, the 
pessimist, the quitter, the loafer, and the fiend for 
work.’? For good measure he added at the end 
another sinner, ‘‘the man who talks too much,”’ 
saying that ‘‘a man’s head is like a stranger’s 
valise—people wouldn’t know how little there is 
in it if he wasn’t always opening it.’’ 

Gossip the speaker described as ‘‘the submarine 
of conversation,’’ and expressed the opinion that 
the general belief that the female of the species is 


more deadly than the male is all wrong. ‘‘God 
deliver us from the man gossip,’’ he said. ‘‘ We 


ought to believe in gossip less and in men more. 
We ought to listen to every evil report—and then 
say it is a lie. God Almighty hates a quitter, and 
He quits a hater.’’ 

After saying that taking the office or yard 
grouch home was bad, but that bringing the home 
grouch to the office or yard was worse, he turned his 
guns on the pessimist. ‘‘An optimist, he said, 
‘has been defined as a man who sees a light in 


the darkness, where there is no light. And a pes- 
simist is the guy who comes along and blows it out. 
My idea of an optimist is a man who builds an 
addition to a brewery.’’ 

He told the quitter that the only referee who 
could ever really call him out was himself, and 
then illustrated the folly of the loafer with some 
appropriate stories. But the greatest sin of all he 
declared to be overwork. ‘‘There is only one man 
in the United States,’’ he said, ‘‘who ever became 
a multimillionaire by the burning of the midnight 
oil,’? and left his audience to its guess who it 
was. But he declared that if the fiend for work 
will associate with his fellows, it will put the ‘‘r’’ 
in ‘‘fiend’’ and make him ‘‘ friend.’’ 

Mr. Malloch’s address was liberally sprinkled 
with verses from his own pen, many of them old 
favorites with those present, including his far- 
famed ‘‘Today’’ and ‘‘What Did You?’’ the 
patriotic poem. 

Wednesday evening the lumbermen were enter- 
tained by the association with a ‘‘stag’’ at the 
Gayety Theater. 


CONCLUDING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—Over 1,500 re- 
tailers registered for the convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, breaking all 
records of the association. 

Opening Thursday morning’s session the Gov- 
ernment’s representative described the retraining 
of the returning disabled soldiers and said that only 
5 or 6 percent of the casualties are cripples and 
that there are many openings in the lumber busi- 
ness for the returning soldiers. They will be 
trained as yard managers, estimators, bookkeepers, 
salesmen etc. The speaker asked the lumbermen to 
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give them a chance after the Government has given 
them about eighteen months’ training. 

8. A. Linnekin, of Boston, discussed business 
prospects and predicted that 1919 would equal 
1918. Stocks of all kinds are at the minimum, 
The War Department has canceled $6,000,000,000 
worth of orders and labor is shifting from a war 
to a peace basis, but there is nothing to fear. 
The Government has canceled orders for some 
wooden ships and has considerable holdings of lum- 
ber, but the speaker predicted this lumber would 
go largely to France and Belgium for reconstrue- 
tion. He expressed positive belief that lumber ex- 
ports would be increased and that these, with pub- 
lie works and general building, would maintain lum- 
ber demand. Lumber exports in 1918 were about 
one-third of those of 1913. This business should 
promptly assume old proportions. Some men may 
make concessions but concessions merely scare the 
buyer. He advised the lumbermen to maintain the 
market. Stocks are low and the consuming public 
must catch up with its building demands which 
were deferred because of the war program. 

On presenting the report of the auditing com- 
mittee, F. H. Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa, congratu- 
lated the association on having a secretary-treas- 
urer 100 percent efficient. 

The resolutions presented by J. L. Daniels, Du- 
buque, Iowa, thanked the speakers, the hotel and 
the press and expressed regret for the death of sev- 
eral members of the association during the year. 
The resolutions committee also offered the follow- 
ing unanimously adopted resolution: 


One of the gravest problems confronting our country 
today is the question of either returning the railroads 
to private hands or choosing the probable alternative 
of Government ownership; now, therefore, 


Resolved, That we, retail building material dealers 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association almost 
3,000 in number, hailing from all parts of Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota, hereby go on 
record as emphatically opposed to Government owner- 
ship of railroads but on the other hand are just as 
earnestly opposed to a return to pre-war conditions 
when railway securities were unscrupulously watered, 
manipulated and manifold abuses were rampant, sub- 
versive of the interests of the public at large and of 
the business world with ruinous results to the physical 
railroad properties themselves and to the service they 
are intended to perform as public carriers. We are of 
the conviction that wholly adequate, truly efficient, 
non-political governmental control points the way to a 
solution. We believe that the settlement of the question 
at the earliest feasible time will tremendously aid in 
the restoration of the nation to healthy normal busi- 
ness conditions. Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this association 
hereby is instructed to send a copy of this resolution 
to all the congressional representatives from the several 
States embraced in the territory of this organization 
and that each member of this association be urged to 
communicate promptly with the congressional repre- 
sentatives from his district in the spirit and intent of 
this resolution. 


Election of Officers 
The following officers were unanimously elected: 


President—F. J. Ward, Clinton, Iowa. 

Vice president—I. R. Goodridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors (for 1919 and 1920)—-Henry T. Alsop, 
Fargo, N. D.; H. Loonan, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; CG. L. 
Heogard, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. R. Scholfield, Eldora, 
Iowa. 


The convention then adjourned its annual meet- 
ing. 





THE EXHIBITS 


It seemed that every nook and corner of the 
lobby and baleony of the West Hotel was ocenpied 
by an exhibitor displaying merchandise and deal- 
ers’ services, which were of great interest to visit- 
ing retailers. Among them was an attractive 
booth on the lobby floor of the Calumet Steel Co., 
of Chicago, in charge of R. C. Knopke, manager of 
post department; Mr. Carrol, of Chicago, and R. 
C. Teague, of the South Dakota division. The 
booth was crowded thruout the convention, as the 
dealers were greatly interested in tha ‘‘ Ankorite’’ 
steel fence posts which this coneern was displaying. 
The Northwestern association’s plan service was 
another attraction. The association had _ blue- 
prints, color drawings and a model barn construe- 
tion on display. The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. had 
a room for the convenience of its friends, with 
numerous sales representatives in charge. The 
Beaver Board Co. was showing an attractively fur- 
nished cottage model which illustrated the uses 
and decorating possibilities of beaver board, the 
exhibit being in charge of A. E. Grossmith, and B. 
J. McAllister and F. B. Fresen. The American 
Steel & Wire Co. exhibited its galvanized iron fence 
posting; EK. M. Ryan and H. A. Squibbs, of Chicago, 
were there to greet their many friends. The Crook- 
ston Lumber Co., the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Nichols- 
Chisholm Lumber Co., Libby Lumber Co. end Shev- 
lin-Clark (Ltd.) were ably represented by J. B. 
Millard, M. R. Moulton, N. H. Morgan, A. J. Elert, 
George L. Andrew, George A. Odette, Jack Herbert 
and B. F. Monroe. Frank Reynolds, of the H. B. 
White Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, had a very in- 
teresting booth showing samples of shingles and 
lumber. The Clear Lake Lumber Co., of Clear 
Lake, Wash., was ably represented. 


MEETING OF INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Policy holders of the Retail Lumbermen’s In- 
terinsurance Exchange held a meeting immediately 
after the adjournment of the convention with Di- 
rector J. A. Bovey, Minneapolis, in the chair. 

In his report presented to the policy-holders, O. 
D. Hauschild, manager of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-Insurance Exchange and the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Association, showed that the fire 
exchange has increased its insurance from $29,800,- 
000 Jan. 1, 1918, to $36,015,000 in force on the 
first day of the present year. During the same 
period the deposits have increased from $353,421 
to $424,927. These increases, he explained, are not 
due entirely to increases in prices of materials. 
The average of the dividends of the year was 
67.2 percent. This exchange insurance is now 
effected among 4,500 yards, as compared with 4,000 
during the preceding year. 

The increase in the number of risks and the good 
results otherwise effected enable the exchange to 
inerease the net writing on a single risk to $10,000, 
which by reinsurance is raised to $15,000. Losses 
during. the year aggregated ninety-two in number 
and $101,700 in amount, of which $17,305 was col- 
lected as reinsurance, A striking fact in this con- 
nection is that thirty-eight of these losses were on 
coal sheds, attributed to the shipment of inferior 
grades of coal. Owing to the fact that the risks of 
the exchange always have been small in the territory 
swept by the forest fires in northern Minnesota, 
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the manager explained, its losses were small last 
year on account of those fires. 

The tornado branch of the exchange increased its 
risks from $2,940,000 to $5,432,000 during the year; 
the deposit premiums on this business being in- 
creased from $14,704 to $27,161. Tornado losses 
amounted to less than $2,500. These risks, owing 
to their nature, are as widely separated as possible. 

The war made such heavy drafts on the ex- 
change’s force of inspectors that it was able to 
retain only a single one regularly during 1918, 
but the return of these men soon will make possible 
the usual number of inspections. The war also 
prevented the issuance of the desired number of 
bulletins. 

The report shows that the exchange now holds 
$215,000 worth of Liberty bonds of the latest three 
issues. During the twelve months covered by the 
report the board of directors and the advisory com- 
mittee have met ten times, thus showing interest in 
the exchange’s affairs that, the manager declares, 
is reflected in its excellent condition. As presented 
to the policy-holders the report includes audits of 
the exchange and the association by certified public 
accountants, as well as a statement of the methods 
of handling the insurance of policy-holders. 

W. R. Schofield, Eldora, Iowa, presented the re- 
port of the finance committee approving the books 
of the exchange. The following directors were re- 
elected by acclamation. 

F. H. Carpenter, Minneapolis; C. H. Ross, Sioux 
Falls, 8. D., and J. A. Bovey, Minneapolis. To fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of James A. Smith, of 
Osage, Iowa, Frank W. Annis, Osage, lowa, was elected 
a director. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—Directors of the 
insurance exchange met immediately after the 
convention and elected John H. Queal, Minneapolis, 
president; A. R. Rogers, Minneapolis, vice presi- 
dent; E. C. Bowman, Minneapolis, treasurer; Oscar 
D, Hauschild, Minneapolis, secretary-manager. 

The directors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association met at noon and elected Adolph Pfund 
secretary and C. H. English treasurer. 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET 


Attendance Exceeds Previous Records 
—Patriotic Session Is Feature 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kast Sr. Louis, Inu., Jan. 16.—With an at- 
tendance larger than at any previous meeting the 
twenty-second annual convention of the Southern 
Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association opened 
this afternoon with the promise of being the most 
successful the organization has ever known. More 
than 200 dealers were present when the convention 
was called to order this afternoon by President 
C. A. Ewing, at Elks Hall. The address of welcome 
was delivered by Mayor Mollman. He asked the 
aid of the retailers in obtaining oak planking, since 
railroads and street car companies were giving the 
failure to secure this material as an excuse for 
neglecting the city street crossings. Edmund 
Goedde, of B. Goedde & Co., president of the Kast 
St. Louis. Chamber of Commerce also welcomed the 
retailers, 

President Ewing in his annual address urged 
greater co0dperation among the dealers and 
that the election of officers be held under a more 
popular plan than now exists. He announced the 
appointment of the following committees: 


Constitution—D. C. Jones, F. 1. Irving. 


Auditing—-A. R. Vansickle, Rolla Freece and W. A. 
Bowser. 
Nominating—-C, KE. Davison, T. E. Benton and 


Samuel Wright. 


Resolutions—Id. M. Stotler and A. H. Iloover, 


8S. W. Barrick, secretary and treasurer, was un- 
able to be present on account of the serious illness 
of his brother and his financial report which 
showed the association to be in good shape was 
read by L. R. Worland, who acted as secretary. 


E. D. Tennant, secretary and treasurer of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, presided at a 
patriotic session in honor of the sons and other 
relatives of members who are in the service. As 
the names of members were called they responded 
by telling of the service of their relatives together 
with some personal reminiscence connected with 
them. Those who responded and their relatives in 
the service were: Peter T. Langan for Lieut. 
Russell 8. Reed; J. A. Somers for John Talent; G. 
8S. Hildebrand for G. 8. Hildebrand, jr.; George 
Flauaus for Harry and Alf Flauaus; Martin Sem- 
per for Florend Brahmer; D, L. Kimmel for Stan- 
ley P. Kimmel; Mr. Adriance for Walter S. Pay- 
eur and John B. Samuels for Charles T, Samuels, 

Kurt C. Barth, representing a creosoting com- 
pany, spoke on wood preservation, L. R. Putman, 
director of advertising and trade extension of the 
Southern Pine Association, said that the retailers 
had proved as loyal as any set of men and now that 
the war is over could look anyone in the face with 
a clear conscience. He said that the war had 
taught the lesson of codperation, of thrift, and of 
true patriotism. He said that the future outlook 
for the lumber industry was bright. A survey 
showed that 72 percent of the stock on hand of 
the Southern Pine Association is covered by orders. 
He said that stocks in hand of retailers were about 
25 percent of normal. 

In the evening there was a dinner followed by a 
Tloo-Hoo concatenation. 


—eerer? 


WHILE MAPLE syrup and maple sugar are lux- 
uries for city dwellers for whom prices are now 
almost prohibitive, our national capacity for their 
production has been utilized only in a small part. 
One does not think of the South in this connection, 
but a forestry specialist who has been investigating 
this matter in North Carolina estimates that there 
are sufficient sugar maple trees standing in that 
State to produce close to 5,000,000 pounds of maple 
sugar annually during the usual sap period of 
four to eight weeks. 





A VALUABLE LOGGING HANDBOOK 


One of the handicaps of the lumber industry 
to which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has often 
called attention is its lack of technical literature 
available in the form of books or booklets de- 
scribing the actual practices in use in the 
various branches of the industry. The lumber 
employee who desires by study to familiarize 
himself with necessary facts can rarely find any 
available useful text. This is not true in iron 
and steel and in most of the industries which 
have these materials as a foundation, such as 
steam engineering, the operation of metal cutting 
tools, forging, foundry work and the like. 

It is true that we have had in some of the 
auxiliary lines of our industry the beginnings 
of a technical literature. Forestry is of course 
well covered, altho many of the writers in this 
field pay little attention to the practical rela- 
tions between forestry and lumbering. We have 
books on commercial woods and their uses. Prof. 
Bryant’s book on ‘‘Logging’’ has covered that 
field in a broad, general way and the last year or 
two have seen the production of excellent books 
on wood preservation and on dry kiln operation, 
in each case under the authorship of an engineer 
of the Forest Products Laboratory. Up to the 
present time there is no thoro treatise available 
covering sawmill operation and the manufacture 
of the various kinds of lumber produced. 

Under these circumstances any new additions 
to the technical literature of the industry is 
especially welcome, and bulletin No. 711 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, issued 
under date of Nov. 14, is a distinctly valuable con- 
tribution. It is by William H. Gibbons, forest 
examiner, and is devoted to ‘‘Logging in the 
Douglas Fir Region.’’ 

It is by no means a casual and brief descrip- 
tion, but is primarily a study of logging costs. 
Incidental to this main purpose, however, it is 
also a very complete record of the details of 
actual operation, describing not merely the 
process but the tools and equipment, with 
numerous illustrations running serially to No. 83, 
altho in some instances the same number is used 
for a series of several illustrations. These illus- 
trations show the methods of rigging, the yard- 
ing engines, blocks and tackle, details of log 
dumps, log unloading devices etc. The thoro way 
in which the subject is handled is incidentally 
indicated by the size of the bulletin, which runs 
to 256 pages. 

As a cost study the bulletin is also very com- 
plete. The costs are in all cases analyzed back 
to the unit operations, and unit prices are also 
given, these prices being based on conditions 
prior to April, 1917. 


We have here a manual that is obviously of 
the utmost value to all concerned in actual log- 
ging operation in Douglas fir. There is furnished 
in this bulletin a yard stick by which each indi- 
vidual operator can determine whether his prac- 
tices and his costs make a creditable showing as 
compared with the normal average. Further 
than that, however, such a complete and intelli- 
gent record of methods and conditions in the log- 
ging of Douglas fir is of practical value and in- 
terest to the logger of southern pine or northern 
hardwoods or of any other section. 

The Forest Service is greatly to be commended 
for having made such a thoroly practical investi- 
gation. It should be encouraged in every way 
possible to go on in a similar line and meet a 
similar need in the other great logging sections 
of the country. It also might well proceed from 
logging to manufacturing and give us similar bul- 
letins covering sawmill practices and results in 
at least the more important lumber manufactur- 
ing sections. 

The Department of Agriculture is at present 
following the practice of putting a price upon 
its bulletins and in this way is enabled to pub- 
lish a larger number upon a given congressional 
appropriation and at the same time to restrict 


‘their distribution chiefly to those who are suffi- 


ciently interested in them to pay at least a part 
of the cost of their production. Bulletin No. 711 
can therefore be obtained by any one at a set 
price, but unfortunately the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is not able at this time to announce that 
price because the copy it received arrived with 
its outer cover torn off and the announcement of 
the price of the bulletin undoubtedly appeared 
in its usual place, on the back page of this paper 
cover. As soon as the information is available 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will announce to its 
readers the price at which this important bulletin 
may be secured. 

The incident of the missing paper cover also 
suggests another matter. A paper cover is hardly 
suitable for so important and heavy a_ booklet 
as this bulletin, one which the ordinary user 
will desire to preserve and frequently consult. 
The Government Printing Office has better facil- 
ities for binding than are usually available and 
convenient to those most directly interested in 
logging operations. A bulletin of this sort should 
be quoted at a price in paper covers and at an 
additional price in fairly durable cloth binding 
that would cover the moderate additional cost 
of such a binding. 

Nor should this bulletin be allowed to get out 
of print, inasmuch as it will undoubtedly for some 


years constitute a standard reference work upon 
the subject it so thoroly covers. The introduc- 
tory paragraph says, ‘‘The subject is broad in 
scope and only the more important features of 
the Douglas fir saw log operations as a rule are 
covered.’’?’ A somewhat careful examination of 
the work, however, seems to indicate that this 
statement is rather too modest. 





REGARD EXPORT TRADE CONFIDENTLY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 11.—Hopeful expres- 
sions are made this week by Bellingham lumber- 
men regarding the outlook for export business in 
1919; every one of them views the future in a 
cheerful light. One says the volume of export 
trade in lumber depends upon the availability of 


- bottoms and he hazards the forecast that the for- 


eign demand will be ‘‘pretty general.’’ Regard- 
ing charters and prices for lumber this year there 
is a hesitation about making prophecies. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., says ‘‘it is a guess,’’ but he believes 
the demand will be good ‘‘later on.’’ His ob- 
servation is that there is a disposition to await 
cheaper charters. Recently there was a drop in 
charters, but they are still very high. The trade 
with the West Coast has been very good this year 
and Mr. Wood believes it will so continue. The 
demand there has been for general merchantable 
timber to a very large extent. He also looks for 
a fair trade with Australia, which in past years has 
purchased from Bellingham mills scores of millions 
of feet of lumber and doubtless will continue to do 
so in the future. Mr. Wood expects a heavy call 
from the United Kingdom and the stricken coun- 
tries of Europe. 


General Superintendent C. L. Flynn of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills says the outlook 
for the year is uncertain but hopeful. He predicts 
that South America will be an attractive field this 
year and he believes that Australia’s call for lum- 
ber will be heavy as soon as shipping is available. 
He estimates that China will be in the market to 
a considerable extent in the near future. 


Regarding the export outlook for box shooks, 
manufacturers view the year hopefully. Archie 
Morrison, manager of the Morrison mill in this 
city, believes that many boxes will be needed out- 
side the United States. The Government’s require- 
ments alone promise to be heavy, he says, but 
speaking .generally he admits that the present is 
largely a waiting period, market conditions having 
as yet failed to develop to the point where one may 
safely predict with assurance. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY RECORDED IN BRIEF 


North Carolinians, Credit Men, Builders and Veneer Manufacturers Confer—California Retailers Plan an 


NORTH CAROLINA EXPORTERS CONFER 


NorFOLK, VA., Jan. 13.—The export committee 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, of which 
J. L. Camp, of Franklin, Va., is chairman, held a 
meeting on Jan. 4 at Rueger’s Hotel, Richmond, 
Va. Conditions surrounding the development of 
the export trade in North Carolina pine were fully 
discussed but no definite action was taken. It was 
thought better to wait until the members had at- 
tended the conference of southern pine manufac- 
turers called by Chairman Charles 8. Keith to be 
held in Memphis, Tenn., on Jan. 21 and 22. The 
Pine association committee would then report di- 
rect to the association meeting at Charleston, 8. C., 
on the 24th and possibly some definite action will 
be taken. The North Carolina pine people are 
averse to entering into a large selling corporation 
to handle export business with the southern pine 
manufacturers but rather incline to forming a com- 
pany of their own. 





CALIFORNIANS ‘‘WAG THEIR OWN TAIL’’ 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 11.—‘‘We are not 
‘hollerin’ for anyone to help us out of trouble,’’ 
says Secretary F. L. Morgan of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Lumber Dealers’ Association. ‘‘We are 
not in it. This dog can wag its own tail. But all 
the same he knows there are lots of things he can 
learn.’’ And to learn them the association has 
scheduled its annual meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Jan. 25, which is 
expected to be one of the most successful yet. 

He points out that lumbermen do not know what 
is ahead of them in the reconstruction period thru 
which they must pass; that this is a time for or- 
ganization and codperation, and that there will be 
many things of interest to talk over, and he asks 
members to be there, and more, to stand up and ex- 
press their minds so as to help the organization 
help them. Altho this is a business meeting, it 
will not be held behind closed doors, and all who 
have the interests of the lumber business in south- 
ern California at heart are invited to come and 
speak their minds. Manufacturers will be there to 
give talks to members. 

The dinner, which will be served at 6:30 at 
the Hotel Alexandria, is open to all building ma- 
terial people, ladies are welcome, and Secretary 
Morgan promises some good speaking. 





WISCONSIN BUILDERS ELECT OFFICERS 

GREEN Bay, Wis., Jan. 15.—During the final 
sessions of the seventh annual convention of the 
Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin, held 
here on Friday, Jan. 10, the following chief officers 
were reélected for the coming year: Richard C. 
Ferge, of Milwaukee, president; O. H. Hulbricht, 
Milwaukee, secretary; H. G. Zickert, Watertown, 
treasurer. Three of the vice presidents were 
reélected—Eugene L. M. Undin, Oshkosh, first; 
John P. Cullen, Janesville, third, and J. Hf. Ser- 
votte, Green Bay, fourth vice president. George 
Kamm, of Racine, was named second vice president. 
E. W. Bauman, of Munroe, and G. D. Williams, of 
Milwaukee, were elected trustees for three years. 
Racine was chosen as the 1920 convention city by a 
rising vote. At the convention there were present 
about 500 of the leading builders of Oshkosh, Fond 
du Lac, Manitowoc, Waupun, Appleton and other 
Wisconsin cities. 





LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT BUREAU MEETS 


Toronto, CAN., Jan. 13.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau (Ine.) was held 
here on Jan. 10. The reports of the executive offi- 
cers were presented. Chairman A, EK. Eckhardt de- 
livered a brief address outlining the importance of 
the bureau to its members, and predicting that dur- 
ing the coming year when trade picked up its im- 
portance would be many times greater. He referred 
also to the Ontario Mechanics’ Lien Act and the 
necessity for having several important amend- 
ments to the act. During the last session of the 
Ontario legislature a few important amendments 
had been successfully put thru and he understood 
that the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion had others in view, and would send a deputa- 
tion to wait on the Ontario legislature during its 
forthcoming session. He hoped that the members 
of the credit bureau would be invited to join in 
the deputation. 

So well satisfied were the members with the prog- 
ress they have made that a motion was unanimously 
passed to the effect that after April 1 a seat in 
the bureau shall cost $100 in addition to the regular 





Annual—Exchange in a New Home 


annual fee, which varies from $35 to $300 a mem- 
ber according to the annual volume of business. 
The secretary was also instructed to get out framed 
certificates of membership to be furnished to all 
members. A committee was named consisting of 
R. Rastall, W. Sutherland, 8. MeCord, O. M. Moore, 
Frank Ryan, M. H. Eaton, and W. Britnell, with 
Mr. Moore as convenor, to prepare a list of pros- 
pects for membership with a view to having them 
effectively canvassed. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Chairman—W. C. Irvin. 

Treasurer—J. B. Reid. 

Secretary-treasurer—Horace Boultbee. 


Directors—T. FE. Rathbone, T. A. 


Paterson, O. 
M. Moore, Frank Ryan and F. Rogers. 





VENEER MAKERS HOLD CONFERENCE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 14.—The commercial 
rotary veneer department of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association met at the Hotel 
Chisea today and reélected G. W. Sparks, Des Are 
Veneer & Lumber Co., Des Are., Ark., chairman for 
the ensuing year. This gentleman will appoint his 
associates. 

The members discussed inspection rules, market 
conditions and stock reports and it was the econ- 
sensus that the supply of logs is comparatively low 
and that, because of this fact and because of the 
high cost of production, prices must be maintained. 

Three new members were elected: Mississippi 
Veneer Co., Sandersville, Miss.; Ashby Veneer & 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Tenn., and Lovelace Veneer 
& Stave Co., Cotton Plant, Ark. 

The next meeting of the department will be held 
the second Tuesday in Mareh at Memphis. 





Some Facts to Think About 


England already has placed orders in Canada 
for $40,000,000 worth of lumber. 

India is starting to acquire a merchant ma- 
rine and has placed contracts for forty-four 
wooden ships. 

Australia for her new merchant marine has 
placed contracts for fifty ships, thirty of which 
are to be of wood, 

The United States Shipping Board has can- 
celed its contracts for wooden ships and pur- 
poses to sell those already completed, while 
steel ship yards are hopelessly behind with their 
deliveries. 











DISPOSING OF SURPLUS SOUTHERN PINE 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., Jan. 13.—What disposi- 
tion to make in regard to the unused lumber which 
has been sold and delivered to the Government by 
the lumbermen in Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation territory was the subject of discussion 
at a meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation here last Friday. The Government has 
on hand something like 300,000,000 feet of south- 
ern pine at its several cantonments and war in- 
dustrial plants which was supplied by the Georgia- 
Florida Emergency Bureau. Now that the war is 
over and there is no need for this lumber, its dis- 
position becomes a question of prime importance. 
After a full discussion of the matter a committee 
was appointed to confer with other associations 
with a view toward ascertaining what these other 
associations intend doing about the matter. The 
committee is composed of C. B. Pooser, of the 
Dunlevie Lumber Co., Allenhurst, Ga.; J. EK. Graves, 
president Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
Hosford, Fla., and Henry Burk, Standard Lumber 
Co., Live Oak, Fla. . Mill inspection and other mat- 
ters were informally discussed. 





TO PROTECT FLORIDA TIMBER 


NEw Or-eans, LA., Jan. 13.—The ‘‘ Florida Par- 
ishes Fire Control Association’’ was organized at 
Covington, La., last Saturday, to concert measures 
for prevention of forest fires and establish ‘‘ fire 
control.’’ The following officers were named: 
President, H. B. Pruden; vice presidents, W. H. 
Sullivan; W. S. Foley, A. D. Crawford, J. P. 
Brasher; W. P. Holland, secretary treasurer, The 
organization meeting was attended by several hun- 
dred people from the several parishes. Speeches 
were made by Gov. Pleasant, Conservation Com- 
missioner M. L. Alexander and State Forester R. D. 
Forbes. ‘The governor, Mr. Forbes and others 
made the trip to Covington as Mr. Alexander’s 
guests aboard the yacht Alexandria, 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE IN NEW OFFICES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis is now located in its new 
offices, 1221 Wright Building. Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, general manager of W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., president of the exchange, expects shortly to 
have a house-warming in honor of the opening of 
the new quarters, which are a credit to the organiza- 
tion. In the meantime, he extends an invitation 
to members of the exchange and all other lumber- 
men to visit the rooms. Mr. Whitmarsh also ex- 
tends a general invitation to all visiting lumber- 
men to make the exchange rooms their headquar- 
ters, availing themselves of the services of the 
stenographer, to read all of the various lumber 
papers on file, and to generally make themselves 
at home. 

The Lumber Trade Exchange, of which Louis 
I. Ganahl is acting manager, is still located in the 
Syndicate Trust Building. 








FAVOR RETURN OF ROADS TO OWNERS 


A stand in favor of return of the railroads to 
private ownership was taken by the board of di- 
rectors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at a recent meeting held in Chicago at 
which President John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., 
presided. The directors declared their readiness to 
support any adequate measure that may be brought 
before Congress looking to the return of the rail- 
roads to their former owners, with proper safe- 
guards. - The discussion developed the fact that 
manufacturers generally, thruout the country, 
favor a prompt settlement of the railroad problem, 
the consensus being that Federal control or owner- 
ship is undesirable at this time. 

The board endorsed the appeal of Government 
authorities for the immediate inauguration of pub- 
lie construction work in all parts of the country 
in order to provide employment for returned sol- 
diers and sailors. 





—_— 


BACKS ‘‘OWN YOUR HOME’’ PLANS 


The executive committee of the recently organ- 
ized National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries was in session at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, on Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week. The Federation is the outgrowth of the na- 
tional war service committee of the building in- 
dustries, permanent organization having been per- 
fected on Dec. 7. The purpose of the meeting was 
to name committees and to discuss several lines of 
proposed activities, including the financing of the 
organization. 

Perhaps the most important subject discussed, 
from the lumberman’s point of view, was that of 
coéperating with the recently organized division 
of publie works and construction of the Department 
of Labor, the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the United States League of Building & 
Loan Associations, and their constituent units, in 
a nation-wide ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign dur- 
ing the present year. A committee was appointed 
for this purpose. Other committees were appointed 
on legislation, transportation, trade ethics and busi- 
ness practice, arbitration, conservation, cost ac 
counting, and export. John L. Kaul, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation, regarded as the most import- 
ant of the several committees created. Ernest 
Trigg, of Philadelphia, is president of the Federa- 
tion, and H. A. Smith is acting secretary, with 
headquarters in the Widener building, Philadel- 
phia. 





A GOOD “SIDE LINE” SPECIALTY 


The current issue of Curtis Service contains an 
illustration and description of a built-in ironing 
board, which because of its convenience and saving 
in steps and labor should prove very attractive to 
the busy housewife. The average lumber retailer, 
with a little judicious advertising, ought to be able 
to sell quite a number of these boards. The service 
department of the Curtis companies furnishes at- 
tractive descriptive circulars, printed in two colors 
and bearing the retailer’s name, in lots of from 100 
to 1,000 or more, at cost prices. These circulars, 
enclosed with the dealer’s mail and also sent sepa- 
rately to a sélected list of housewives, supplement- 
ed with a little advertising in the local papers, 
ought to bring excellent results. Requests for cir- 
culars or for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Curtis Lumber & Millwork Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 
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YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS PLAN EXTENSIONS 


Second Annual Shows Position Established and Recognized—Change Made in Dues and Method of Financing 
Insures Ample Funds—Results Emphasize Benefits of Co-operation 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 15.—The second annual 
convention of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, held today at Hotel Sinton, marks the 
close of the first and, as events proved, a critical 
year in the history of the organization. It also 
marks the successful beginning of the great tasks 
falling to the lot of wholesalers in the new era of 
reconstruction. There was a time during the year 
when the future of wholesaling looked unpromising, 
but by virtue of honest and valuable service the 
wholesalers won recognition from the Government 
for their business as a necessary part of a vital in- 
dustry. A general discussion of the part whole- 
saling could play in this new era of reconstruction, 
as well as consideration of a number of practical 
operating problems, occupied the day. A majority 
of the members were in attendance. 


The President Addresses the Meeting 


President Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight 

Hinckley Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, on calling the 
meeting to order remarked that the large at- 
tendance was an indication that lumbermen were 
realizing the importance of concerted effort thru 
association work. Continuing, he referred to the 
difficulties and hazards that had bestrewn the path 
of the wholesale lumberman during the last year 
before recognition of his necessity to the industry, 
the result, he believed, of the untiring efforts of 
the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributers and its counsel, the Hon. Joseph E. 
Davies. He felt that membership should be main- 
ained in both the National Bureau and _ the 
Yellow Pine association as these organizations 
were doing work of a different character without 
duplication of effort. 

He thought that the work of the association had 
resulted in an immense amount of good to every 
member, and referred to the better standing given 
the wholesaler with both manufacturer and retailer 
by passing of the resolution of July 24 in regard 
to the wholesaler’s responsibility in filling all ac- 
cepted orders, because it showed that wholesalers 
were willing to live up to their contracts whether 
or not anyone else was, and by thus assum- 
ing responsibility had put their business on a high 
plane. He then read from the association’s 
pamphlet favorable comment by the lumber trade 
press and by retail secretaries on the passing of 
the resolution, to show that his opinion of its 
importance was shared generally by the trade. 
He said that the favorable impression made by the 
passing of this resolution had created a belief in 
the trade that membership in this association was 
practically a guaranty of high standing. 

The president then spoke of the essential nature 
of the information given in the market reports and 
asked that every member realize the importance of 
reporting regularly and correctly his sales so that 
the reports may be even more authentic and more 
valuable to members, and may form an even more 
efficient basis for price. 

He had always believed that there was a place 
for an organization of this nature composed of 
merchants whose interests were identical, who have 
individuality, have a proper standing in the trade, 
and use correct business methods, and he felt that 
the association was going to be built into a really 
powerful organization. He thought, however, that 
the principle was wrong that new firms that have 
not yet established themselves should be refused 
admission to membership, and suggested that any 
such firms that apply for membership should be 
considered worthy of admission if they have not 
proved themselves unworthy, provided they will 
agree to abide by the constitution and by-laws. 

He thanked the members for the codperation 
given him during his term of office, saying that 
it was a distinct pleasure to have served them and 
that he would always cherish the friendships found 
thru his association with them. He congratulated 
the association on having as executive secretary 
W. L. Goodnow, whom he thanked for the untiring 
effort and careful thought he had given to the 
association’s work. 


Secretary and Treasurer Report 


W. L. Whitacre, treasurer, reported all bills paid 
with a fair balance left over to be applied toward 
the surplus fund for future use. 

W. L. Goodnow, executive secretary, then gave 
a brief resume of the character of the work per- 
formed by the executive offices during the year. 
He referred to the value of the weekly market and 
supplementary reports in keeping members in touch 
with prevailing market conditions, by covering 








actual mill production, normal production, ship- 
ments, orders booked; of the weekly reports cov- 
ering Government, municipal and private construc- 
tion work contemplated or contracts let; monthly 
report covering comparative statistics of building 
permits issued in different sections of the country; 
the monthly summary of mill cut and shipments, 
stocks on hand ete.; and information supplied 
from day to day on general topics of interest to 
members. 

A new feature in credit information work was that 
data was supplied in regard to trade experiences 
with mills as well as with retail dealers. The trade 
information looked for did not give as much em- 
phasis to financial standing as it did to a firm’s 
methods of doing business, so that the associa- 
tion’s report on a firm would enable a member to 
decide whether it was a desirable one to do busi- 
ness with. 

In traffic work seven cases were referred to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and four cases 
to W. C. Kendall, manager of the car service sec- 





DWIGHT HINCKLEY, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
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tion, United States Railroad Administration. The 
association was successful in compelling one of 
the southern lines to reconsign at the Ohio River 
crossing shipments to Michigan and Ohio points 
that were open, and in having canceled car service 
charges that had accumulated, for as much as $216 
a car. Various other problems such as the recon- 
signing matter, advance in freight rates, spotting 
and switching order, the placing and lifting of em- 
bargoes, were also handled. Valuable aid was 
given to members who wished to obtain permits to 
make shipments east and north of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, the association supplying them 
with blanks and handling their applications, with 
the result that with very few exceptions permits 
were issued without delay. 

During the year the association handled four ar- 
bitration cases and thus demonstrated the ad- 
vantages and value of the arbitration provisions af 
the association’s constitution. Three prominent 
retail organizations had expressed willingness to 
abide by these provisions in event of any difference 
arising between one of their members and a mem- 
ber of this association. 

The resolution regarding the wholesaler’s re- 
sponsibility in filling duly accepted orders, passed 
July 24, 1918, had been published and commented 
on from coast to coast, and had done much to estab- 
lish harmonious relations with the various State 
retail lumber dealers’ organizations, as well as re- 
sulted in one of the biggest and best advertisements 
ever given the association. 

Publicity was given the association thru 50,000 
insert slips which were supplied to members, to be 
distributed by them thru the mail to retailers, man- 
ufacturers, and buyers. A special letter explain- 
ing the objects and purpose of the association was 
sent to 325 of the principal manufacturers of yel- 
low pine; and various advertisements were pub- 
lished thruout the year to acquaint the trade with 
the association membership, in which such promi- 
nence was given to the membership insignia that it 
is now believed to be well known to the trade. The 


secretary expressed appreciation of the codperation 
given by the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, and the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

The executive committee had held meetings on 
Jan. 15, March 19, July 26, and Oct. 1, 1918, to 
keep in close touch with the work being done by 
the executive office. 

Secretary Goodnow also referred to the critical 
period thru which the wholesale division had passed 
during the war, before the wholesaler was recog- 
nized as a necessary cog in the lumber industry. 
But in spite of the adverse conditions, thirteen new 
members had been added during the year, and he 
hoped that with the release of Government control 
and the dawn of a new day for all lines of in- 
dustry a larger and greater support would be ob- 
tained so that the association would be one of the 
largest and strongest organizations of its kind in 
the country. 

The president then appointed a committee on 
resolutions, consisting of W. L. Whitacre and J. 
H. Peterson. Following this there were routine 
reports of the committees on membership, inspec- 
tion, trade ethics and the like. 


Finances 


The convention then took up the matter of re- 
vising the constitution in regard to annual dues, 
which President Hinckley had recommended in his 
address. Previously the annual dues have been 
determined by a sliding seale and have varied ac- 
cording to the volume of business done. In the 
lively discussion that followed a number of mem- 
bers developed the idea that if a flat rate were 
made more members could be secured, and that this 
would make possible the extension of the associa- 
tion’s activities and at the same time would lower 
the cost to each individual member. A motion was 
carried that a committee be appointed to draw up 
a resolution to be presented at the afternoon ses- 
sion, and President Hinckley named the follow- 
ing committee: H. G. Irwin, J. R. Thames, George 
N. Comfort and W. L. Whitacre. 

At the afternoon session this committee brought 
in the following resolutions: 

The association shall be maintained by the payment 
of annual dues of $100 from its members, payable 
quarterly in advance, Jan. 1, April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1. 

We recommend that, based on the proposition of re- 
ducing the dues to $100 per year, the present members 
agree to underwrite the difference between the amount 
of revenue received from dues in 1918 and what will 
accrue on the new basis of dues; said difference to be 
made up by the following members, which is purely a 
voluntary agreement. 

The members present were then asked to place 
their signatures to this resolution and signify the 
amount they would agree to pay if the expected 
increase in membership did not produce sufficient 
revenue to cover operating expenses. After some 
debate these resolutions were adopted. In order 
to revise the constitution certain subsequent opera- 
tions will be necessary, but if the proposed change 
is made in the constitution the members expect to 
launch a campaign for new members. These new 
members will be asked to pay a flat rate of $100 
a year with no additional assessments. 

The convention then voted to instruct the di- 
rectors to have the association regularly incor- 
porated. 


Government Surplus Lumber Stocks 


The matter of the disposal by the Government of 
its surplus lumber was brought up by President 
Hinckley. From a number of sources, he said, he 
had learned that the Government had certain stocks 
of lumber at various army camps and that it 
planned to sell these stocks. The amount of these 
stocks has been variously estimated, but probably 
they amount to 400,000,000 feet. While this is not 
a great amount it is sufficient to cause disorganiza- 
tion of the market if it were all dumped at once. 
So Secretary Goodnow had written the War De- 
partment suggesting that the association might be 
of assistance to the Government in disposing of this 
Jumber and that a means of selling without undue 
disturbance of the market might be worked out in 
conference. The War Department replied that it 
would meet a committee from the association. In 
the discussion a number of members stated that 
much of the Government lumber was in such un- 
desirable condition that getting any price near the 
market level was very difficult. It was also de- 
veloped that conflicting reports as to Government 
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policy were current, and doubt was expressed 
whether a committee would meet with much suc- 
cess in such a difficult undertaking. So no action 
was taken. 

W. L. Whitacre, chairman of the committee on 
resolutions, presented the report of that committee. 
These resolutions included the statement that while 
certain restrictions were necessary during the period 
of the war, this emergency had passed, and with 
it should pass all such restrictions as were serving 
no good purpose and were on the other hand acting 
as a handicap to industry and commerce. Among 
these is the high demurrage charge. The resolu- 
tions also petitioned the Government to return 
the railroads to private ownership as soon as con- 
ditions would permit. 

Officers for the New Year 

At the election the following officers who served 
during 1918 were reélected: 

President—Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice president—-Ben L. Stephens, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary—-A. P. Conklin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer—W. L. Whitacre, Columbus, Ohio. 


Executive secretary—W. L. Goodnow, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Members of the executive committee to serve two 
years—E. H. Greer, Indianapolis, Ind., and F. W. 
Duttweiler, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
invited the association to membership. This mat- 
ter was laid on the table. 

The meeting closed with an informal discussion 
of market conditions. 


LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE IN SESSION 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 16.—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change held here on Jan, 14 a great many encour- 
aging features in the manufacture of southern pine 
were brought out. The chief speaker was J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, who cited statistical reports which the 
association had prepared showing that the stocks 
on hand at the mills and retail yards were from 
20 to 50 percent below normal; that unfilled orders 
on hand at the mills represented about 70 percent 
of the entire stock; and that production has been 
cut down in the last sixty days, making it impos- 
sible for the mills to catch up before the expected 
spring rush comes. 

The question of the use of price lists was dis- 
cussed at length and it was the general consensus 
that each mill should use its own basis list and do 
away with the old list and the old style of ‘‘a dol- 
lar off or a dollar over.’’ It was pointed out that 
foreign Governments were in the market for 
3,500,000,000 feet of southern pine; that the ex- 
port demand would be heavier than ever before; 
and that Europe would consume all the export lum- 
ber available. 

It was also brought out that the building opera- 
tions of the country have been at a standstill for 
the last several years, that the country needs almost 
a million homes and that the principal heavy con- 
struction will be of wood. There is much optimism 
over the outlook for southern pine. 

It is understood that a meeting of all members 
of the Southern Pine Association and of the Alex- 
andria District Lumbermen’s Exchange will be held 
some time in March. 








WHOLESALERS ASK RETURN OF RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 14.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Philadelphia, in a 
letter addressed to members of the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, sends copies of 
its resolutions: First, That the railroads be re- 
turned to their owners not later than Dee. 31, 1919, 
after legislation has been passed to preserve the 
advantages that have been demonstrated, such as 
pooling of equipment and terminals, elimination of 
unnecessary trains and duplication of service, the 
more economical loading and routing of freight, 
and providing also for the control of the railroads 
as a whole in the national interest. Second, That 
the telephone, telegraph and cable lines be returned 
to their owners before June 30. Both of these reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously. 

Walker D. Hines, who has been assistant director 
general of railroads under Mr. McAdoo, has been 
appointed director general. Mr. Hines has had a 
great deal to do with the formulation of policies 
now in force, and has formally announced that he 
will carry out the policies of his predecessor, and 
he has espoused the extension of the period of 
Federal control for five years from Jan. 1. 

It is not probable that legislation will be enacted 
at this session of Congress extending the period of 
Government control, nor is it likely that Mr, Me- 
Adoo’s second proposal, that the roads be returned 
to their owners in the immediate future, will be 
acted upon favorably. Commissioner Woolly of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, differing 


from all his colleagues, has supported the five-year 
control program, and, incidentally, has severely ar- 
raigned the entire freight rate structure as illog- 
ical, inequitable, and tending to favoritism. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 13.—Last Thursday 
night the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held its annual meeting and dinner at 
the Union League, attended by almost a full roster 
of members. Retiring President Robert B. Ray- 
ner in reviewing the year made one of his char- 
acteristically interesting talks, and leaves the of- 
fice with the universal respect and admiration in 
which he is held, stronger than ever. 

Robert G. Kay, chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee, offered a resolution call- 
ing on the Government for the immediate restora- 
tion of the telegraph and telephone systems to 
their former owners, and the same action with the 


railroads by July 1, next. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

John T. Riley made an interesting reminiscent 
talk on the wholesale lumber business in Philadel- 

hia. 
It was announced that arrangements are being 
made to entertain the delegates to the convention 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association 
with a theater party at Keiths on the first evening 
of the convention. 

Among the invited guests were Louis Germain 
jr., president of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers; E. F. Perry, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and John W. Long, of New York, all of whom made 
some remarks. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Ben C. Currie. 

Vice president—John I. Coulbourn. 

Secretary—William H. Fritz. 

Treasurer—Thomas B, Rutter, jr. 


Directors—Charles F. Kreamer, H. BE. Bates and 
Ben C. Currie (reélected). 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS IN ANNUAL MEETING 





Toronto, ONT., Jan. 13.—The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its annual meet- 
ing at the Albany club on Jan. 10, A. E. Clark, 
in the chair, reported that two new members had 
been accepted since the last monthly meeting, name- 
ly, the Victoria Harbor Lumber Co. and the Hyde 
Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 

A motion was carried to the effect that the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association should in- 
vite the members of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, together with the members of 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau (Ince.), to be 
their guests at a banqfiet to be held at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, on the evening of Feb. 
11, the day on which the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is to hold its annual meeting 
at Toronto. An invitation was also extended to 
other wholesalers who are not members of the as- 
sociation to help entertain the retailers. The enter- 
tainment committee of the association was in- 
structed to make arrangements for the banquet and 
was given power to enlarge its membership both 
from within and without the association. 

In his annual address the chairman outlined the 
work of the past year. Their membership includ- 
ed thirty-five firms as compared with twenty-two 
when the association was organized a year ago. 
Financially the association was reasonably well on 
the right side. One of the chief subjects of in- 





A. BE. CLARK, TORONTO, ONT. ; 
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terest to the association during the past year had 
been watching matters relating to transportation. 
Orders-in-council and regulations issued by the 
Canadian Railway War Board had made it neces- 
sary for shippers to keep close watch upon affairs. 
It would be even more necessary to watch this sit- 
uation during the coming year. There would be a 
great amount of reorganization of railways in 
Canada, and shippers would have to watch their 
interests closely. The chairman referred also to 
the valuable work done by the Credit Bureau of the 
association. Speaking of trade relations, he re- 
ferred to matters now under way which will un- 
doubtedly assist the wholesalers’ association and 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
clearing away many of the existing difficulties. 
During the coming year there would be many 
arduous matters for the board to deal with. He 
felt convinced that in their regular meetings the 
members were obtaining a clearer and more effect- 
ive conception of their duties to the State. In con- 


clusion, the chairman spoke of various problems 
relating to labor, farm interests, tariff alterations, 
the rehabilitation of the returned soldier ete. in 
addition to the problems connected with the re- 
habilitation of business affairs, which would un- 
doubtedly oceupy their attention during the coming 
year. Public ownership of railroads permanently 
also would be before the people of Canada in the 
near future. These were all matters which they, 
both as lumbermen and as citizens, must view from 
the standpoint of unbiased opinion. 

A. C. Manbert and A. E. Eckardt also spoke 
briefly regarding the work of the association. 

The election of officers for the present year re- 
sulted as follows: 

Chairman—A. E. Clark. 

Directors—A. C. Manbert, W. J. Lovering, C. W. 
Wilkinson, A. E. Eckardt and the chairman, 

Secretary-treasurer—Horace Boultbee. 


The rest of the evening was devoted to entertain- 
ment furnished by J. W. Bengough, in the form 
of a chalk talk, during which he presented a num- 
ber of amusing cartoons among which were sketches 
of various members of the association. 





NEW MILLWORK COST BUREAU FORMED 


TORRINGTON, CONN., Jan. 20.—As the result of a 
meeting of millwork manufacturers recently called 
by H. J. Wylie, general manager and treasurer of 
the Hotchkiss Bros Co., of this city the Eastern 
Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau has come 
into being. The organization’s objects are to 
furnish its members information on woodworking 
and general millwork costs, best methods of han- 
dling cost keeping and cost schedules, and to sup- 
ply high class cost accountants to install account- 
ing and cost finding systems or to perfect the pres- 
ent systems for members. The officers and direc- 
tors of the new organization are as follows: 

President—-H. J. Wylie, Torrington, Conn. 

Vice president—Samuel Roberts, Norristown, Pa. 

Treasurer—G. W. Crooks, Williamsport, Pa. 

Directors—Stanley L. Gilbert, Utica, N. Y.; J. 
Albert Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Henry T. 
Lumb, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; G. Hatzfield, ew 
York, N. Y. 

The bureau has employed as permanent secre- 
tary Frank L. Clarke, who was formerly connected 
with the Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. It is planned to open an office in New York 
City. 

At the meeting which resulted in the formation of 
this bureau Mr. Wylie said that the interest and 
enthusiasm displayed by other manufacturers had 
been a large factor in bringing about the confer- 
ence, but that the necessity for such an organiza- 
tion wag further accentuated by a cost audit made 
for his company by the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, Chicago. ‘‘We were of the opinion,’’ said 
Mr. Wylie, ‘‘that we had an uptodate cost system, 
but found that there were many items that we were 
not accustomed to take into consideration in ar- 
riving at our costs.’’ Continuing, he said: 

I am very sure you will admit that the profit 
made in our line during the last ten or twenty 
years, considering the detail, worry and anxiety 
connected with it, does not begin to show a return 
on the investment equal to that derived from other 
lines of business. This, with the fact that our line 
with others allied with the lumber industry is the 
second largest in the country does not speak very 
well for the ability of the men connected with the 
industry. It is true that concerns here and there 
have made considerable money, but these cases are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

I have talked with many millwork men and their 
statements fully corroborate the one I have just 
made. We have for years been donating to con- 
sumers of our products millions of dollars in the 
shape of goods sold on altogether too close margins, 
and in many instances at less than cost. The num- 
ber of millwork firms that have gone out of busi- 
ness during the last two years is simply appalling. 

Know your costs, and in my opinion the matter 
of increased prices will take care of itself. 
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EXPORT TRADE IS THEME OF BIG CONVENTION 


Permanent Organization Formed to Develop Mississippi Valley’s Overseas Business— Adjustment of Freight 
Rates to Favor Greater Use of Gulf Ports Demanded 


New Or.eANS, Jan. 14.—Two hundred dele- 
gates, representing more than thirty cities, attended 
the Mississippi Valley Foreign Trade Convention 
held here yesterday and today. Out of the meet- 
ing has come the Mississippi Valley Association, a 
permanent organization to promote the valley’s 
foreign commerce. Among the activities to which 
the association is virtually committed are the per- 
manent operation and expansion of river transpor 
tation and its codrdination with rail service; res- 
toration of the valley’s export freights to the nat- 
ural north and south route to the sea; securing of 
adequate shipping to ply from the Gulf ports on 
the trade routes; development of the valley’s own 
banking facilities for handling its foreign com- 
merce; support and development of the new mer- 
chant marine; and, possibly, the organization of 
Mississippi Valley trading and navigation com- 
panies to handle the valley’s export and import 
trade along codperative lines. 

The association will have one paid official, a sec- 
retary to be chosen by the directors. Each valley 
State will be represented on the directorate. Tem- 
porary officials will conduct affairs until the first 
meeting of the association, which will be held at 
Chicago in April, on the dates fixed for the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council’s convention there. 
There will be a president, seven vice presidents 
each with jurisdiction over a zone, an executive 
committee of nine, and a board of directors com- 
posed of one representative from each of the twenty 
States composing the association. The following 
directors were elected from the floor: 

P. P. Ford, McFall, Ala.; BE. M. Allen, Helena, Ark. ; 
John J. Arnold, Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Johnson, Water- 
loo, Iowa; R. L. McKeller, Louisville, Ky.; Walter 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; A. B. Learned, Natchez, 
Miss. ; H. B. Watkins, Winona, Minn.; Charles Sutter, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Robert 8S. Atter, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
John <A. Simpson, Weatherford, Okla.; Hugh 
Humphreys, Memphis, Tenn.; George Sealy, Galves 
ton, Tex.; C. O. Frisbie, Cornell, Wis. 

Chicago’s big delegation, headed by Harry H. 
Merrick, president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, and John J. Arnold, of the First Na 
tional Bank, played a leading part in the delibera- 
tions. Mr. Merrick was named vice chairman, Mr. 
Arnold’s suggestion that a ‘‘Mississippi Valley 
Bank for Foreign Trade’’ be organized attracted 
general attention and was widely approved. The 
Chicago plan of organization was adopted, with 
certain modifications. In this the Chicago dele- 
gates scored on the New Orleans delegates, who 
proposed and supported another plan of organiza- 
tion. The contest was fought and won in the reso- 
lutions committee and the committee’s report was 
adopted by unanimous vote on the floor. 

The convention meant business from start to fin- 
ish. The delegates knew what they wanted and 
the keynote was action. The association enters the 
fight for development of the valley’s foreign trade 
with full knowledge that it must be a fight, and 
that the fight can not be won by resolutions merely. 
The spirit of unity, codperation, and determination 
displayed by the delegates was an outstanding 
feature. 

The convention was called to order at 10 a. m. 
Monday by Temporary Chairman Ben. C. Casanas, 
president of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
meree, who in his opening remarks said in part, 
that the Mississippi Valley resembles a great fam 
ily, the underlying problems of all its sections 
being similar, and that these problems can best 
be solved thru codperation. ‘‘We of the Gulf 
coast realize that we are part of, and have a re- 
sponsibility to, the Valley,’’ said he, ‘‘and we are 
doing our utmost to put our house in order so 
that we may serve the Valley with the greatest 
convenience and economy. We believe that the 
people of all sections of the Valley realize that it 
would be of great advantage to them to use its 
Gulf ports to a far greater extent than they have 
been doing.’’ 

The chairman then introduced Mayor Behrman, 
who extended a welcome on behalf of the city. He 
spoke at length upon the port facilities of New 
Orleans, prefacing his address with the statement 
that ‘‘The State of Louisiana and the city of New 
Orleans realize that this port is to a large extent 
tlie trustee of the foreign trade fortunes of the 
Mississippi Valley, and that in fidelity to that 
trust the State and city have invested huge sums 
and are prepared to invest millions more to provide 
adequate shipping, transhipping and storage fa- 
cilities which inure primarily to the benefit of the 
import and export trade of the Valley and sec- 
ondarily to the prosperity of the city.’’ 








Chicago’s big delegation then nominated for 
permanent chairman John M. Parker, of New 
Orleans. The nomination was seconded by the St. 
Louis delegation, and he was unanimously elected. 
Taking the chair, Mr. Parker spoke briefly but 
forcibly on the Valley’s commercial importance and 
the necessity of developing import and export 
trade via New Orleans and the great waterways 
system which is the Valley’s heritage. He ex- 
pressed his pleasure at getting another chance to 
fight for the Valley’s inland waterway develop- 
ment that must come with development of its for- 
eign trade. ‘‘The railroads,’’ he declared, ‘‘ have 
consistently strangled inland waterways develop- 
ment. Now, when the Government has control of 
both waterways and railroads, is the time for the 
nation to codrdinate both and weld them into a 
foreign trade weapon that will put the nation’s 
foreign commerce where it belongs.’’ 

Organization was completed by the election of 
Harry H. Merrick, president of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, vice-chairman; John M. 
Gill, of Kansas City, secretary; and E. A. Pradillo, 
of the foreign trade bureau, New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Henry 8. Herring, secretary 
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New Orleans Board of Trade, and Henry Plauche, 
assistant secretary New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
assistant secretaries. 


Importance of Inland Waterways 


Walter Parker, general manager of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, delivered a talk 
on ‘‘Development of Foreign Trade in Mississippi 
Valley via North and South Lines.’’ The move- 
ment via east and west lines was an artificial one, 
he argued, brought about at first by neglect of 
competition by the river, the partisans of which 
had considered its position invulnerable, and, sec- 
ond, by the efforts of the railways to divert traffic 
to the eastern ports. The rail carriers not only 
improved their terminals and service, but employed 
certain methods of competition permitted under 
former laws. River traffic fell away. The river 
was neglected until the Government rediscovered 
its value under the recent war stress. Traffie con- 
gestion in Atlantic ports forced larger use of the 
julf ports; insufficiency of rail facilities forced 
the reémployment of the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries as commodity highways. But now that the 
war is over, we face the possibility of a return to 
the old system, which renders it imperative that 
the Valley interests get together and insist that 
the Valley and its Gulf gateways be permitted to 
employ their natural advantage in respect of nav- 
igable waterways, for development of their foreign 
ecommerce. Not only should the export tonnage 
originated in the Valley move to the sea by the 
north and south line of least resistance, but the 
Government must be urged to provide the Gulf 
ports with the ocean tonnage needed to transport 
these commodities overseas. In closing, Mr. Parker 
presented resolutions embodying the idea expressed 
for submission to the resolutions committee. 


Webb Law’s Importance to Overseas Commerce 


John W. Walsh, chief counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, delivered an interesting and 


important address on the Webb law. ‘‘As a na- 
tion,’’ he said by way of introduction, ‘‘we are 
quickening to a broad and deep interest in foreign 
trade, and of this trade the Gulf ports undoubtedly 
have a just claim to a fair share. How great this 
trade will soon be is well shown by the single item 
of lumber. France, Belgium, England, Germany, and 
other European countries have been practically 
stripped of lumber. There is a need for lumber never 
equaled before, and this will have to be supplied 
largely by America. There is a demand for a single 
item—timber props for mines—that almost passes 
belief. And this is only one item on the list of 
products of a single industry.’’ Mr. Walsh ad- 
vised business men and commercial exchanges to 
study carefully the ‘‘free port’’ plan and its pos- 
sibilities, and also stressed the importance of banks 
and banking, and their need of expansion and 
adaption to serve our foreign trade development. 

Taking up the Webb law, he said that its pur- 
poses might seem somewhat at variance with the 
principle of open competition so dear to American 
hearts, but that it contained numerous safeguards 
to prevent its working disadvantage to home com- 
petitors or serving to control prices in the home 
markets. The suggestion had been made that for- 
eign countries might consider the operations sanc- 
tioned by the law unfair to them, and that it might 
arouse foreign distrust and animosity. If that 
should happen ‘‘T would advocate immediate legis- 
lation to correct the act,’’ he said, ‘‘but I do not 
believe there will be any such feeling. The 
Canadian Government has already expressed its ap- 
preciation of the act by using it as a model for its 
own, and England has drafted a quite similar meas- 
ure. I believe the act will not only benefit Amer- 
ican interests, but that it will be valuable to all 
the world where its rules apply, since it will ex- 
pand our commerce and give all an opportunity to 
share in our progress, ’? 


Gulf Ports Being Developed 


T. C. Powell, member of the port and harbor 
facilities commission, Railroad Administration, 
spoke on ‘‘Foreign Trade via Gulf Ports as Af- 
fected by Port Storage Facilities.’? His com- 
mission, created last May composed of experts 
representing the War and Navy Departments, the 
Shipping Board and the Railroad Administration, 
has gathered a mass of immensely valuable data. 
Mr. Powell reviewed the vast increase of American 
production in many lines under pressure of war 
necessity. With war demand eliminated, markets 
must be found for this production and much of it 
must be disposed of abroad. Port facilities must 
be developed to handle it. As the Great Eastern 
in its time could find few harbors equipped for its 
use, so the former German liner Leviathan, making 
its first trip to France as an American troop trans- 
port, was forced to dock at Liverpool because it 
could not enter any port in France. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation sent an expert to 
France to remove this difficulty and the Leviathan 
on its second trip found adequate French port 
facilities. What was done ‘in France as war 
emergency work must be accomplished at the 
American ports to handle expanding foreign trade. 
Facilities for handling immense tonnage quickly 
and economically are essential. Unified control is 
one thing needed above all. Hitherto there usually 
have been five separate lines of control in our 
ports: Municipal, Federal, the steamship lines, 
the railroad lines and private enterprise. These 
have been too often independent, and too frequent- 
ly antagonistic. 

The chair at this juncture announced the follow- 
ing committee on resolutions: 


H. H. Merrick, Chicago, chairman; L. 8. Gillette, 
Minneapolis; J. P. Burlington, Memphis; R. D. Sang- 
ster, Kansas City; Samuel Weil and T, F. Cunning- 
ham, New Orleans; R. 8. Alter, Cincinnati; Charles 
W. Martin, Omaha; F. C. Waterbury, Des Moines; 
R. D. Bowen, Paris, Tex.; Lee Woodworth, Orange, 
Tex.; J. A. Koehler, Helena, Ark.; G. A. Breaux, 
Louisville, Ky.; James L. Coleman, Mobile; R. J. 
Holmes, Decatur, Ala.; James E. Smith, Kansas City. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Vice chairman H. H. Merrick presided at the 
afternoon session. ‘‘The war is over,’’ he said, 
‘*we now have the right to say what we think and 
don’t have to camouflage our words. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley has certain rights. When you have 
a right that is worth while, it is worth while to 
demand it. Eighty percent of the balance of trade 
of the United States originates in the Mississippi 
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Valley. While we are helping to solve the big 
problems abroad, we must see to it as well that 
the big jobs at home are attended to. It is up to 
us of the Valley to see that Congress gives the 
Valley what it is entitled to, from Minneapolis to 
New Orleans.’’ 

James 8. Smith, president of the Missippi Val- 
ley Waterways Association, St. Louis, led off on 
the afternoon program with an address on codp- 
eration of Valley Interests Necessary Properly to 
Promote Our Foreign Trade.’’ ‘‘The Valley is,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ deeply interested in finding foreign mar- 
kets for surplus products, because it is the chief 
producing section of the United States, containing 
70 percent of the farms, produces 76 percent of 
the nation’s wheat, 82 percent of the live stock, 47 
percent of the lumber and _ 50 percent of the manu- 
factured products, and having one-half the na- 
tion’s population. Adequate and economical trans- 
portation is one of its vital needs, and this in- 
cludes river transportation.’’ He quoted Wash- 
ington, Tyler, Calhoun, Lincoln, Hayes, Arthur, 
Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson to prove that the de- 
velopment of inland waterways has been considered 
a national duty and necessity from the nation’s be- 
ginning. This is the only country which makes 
no use of its waterways, and the American inland 
waterways are the finest in the world. He con- 
tinued: 

Let’s get down to business and demand that the 
Government complete the waterways development 
work. The Valley can easily support five times its 
present population, but its full development can only 
be secured by use of its waterways. We should no 
longer submit to the injustice which compels us fo 
ship our exports through the Atlantic ports. We 
should demand the establishment of regular steam- 
ship lines to and from the Gulf ports. New Orleans 
is our practical port. We should be permitted to use 
the cheapest and quickest route to our foreign mar- 
kets. The money that is building our new merchant 
marine came largely from the people of the Valley. 
They have the right to demand that that merchant 
marine provide adequate service for their own ports. 
And as the Government permitted the traffic to be 
driven from the rivers, it should now insure the re- 
turn of that traffic to the natural and economical 
routes from which it was driven. 

Mr. Smith suggested the creation of a special 
Federal commission with full jurisdiction over in- 
land waterways and with authority to provide 
facilities for their use, to prevent ‘‘ cut-throat 
competition’’ and to ‘‘compel the codperation of 
rail and waterway service so that they will work to- 
gether for the country’s good.’’ 

Necessary to Finance Long Time Credits 

John J. Arnold, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, talked on ‘‘Banking Fa- 
cilities, Credits ete., in Connection with Export 
Trade via the Gulf.’’ His address proved one of 
the most noteworthy features of the session. 
America, he said, faces a new condition. Prior 
to the war we had comparatively few students of 
foreign trade and it was difficult to arouse any 
real interest in the subject. Today nearly every- 
one in the country is interested in it. Business 
men realize that the expanded production of the 
country must have an outlet and almost every 
young man feels that the foreign trade field should 
be his life work. The nation has turned a financial 
somersault. Before the war it was a great debtor 
nation. Now it is the greatest creditor nation. 
There is however, a distinction between a creditor 
nation and a banker nation. We have attained our 
new position not by exchange of merchandise in 
normal commerce; it has been thrust upon us by 
Government financing. First, we absorbed our own 
outstanding obligations from abroad, then we be- 
came a creditor nation through governmental 
financing of war-created business. Prior to the 
war, our trade with Latin America was conducted 
thru banking facilities of foreign origin. Now, 
some of the American banking institutions have 
entered the Latin-American field. ‘‘I would be 
the last man to advocate sectionalism,’’ said he, 
‘‘yet we of this Valley, having natural and logical 
connection with the Latin-American trade, cannot 
afford to ignore the evidence that financing is tak- 
ing it into unnatural courses and driving it in other 
directions. The banks in Latin-America are not 
only trying to do business at the other end, but they 
seem anxious to get business away from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley at this end. In discussing banks 
for handling the Mississippi Valley’s business with 
Latin America, let me speak rather as a student 
than as the advocate of any special plan. Ameri- 
can banks with foreign connections have handled 
the increased business—160 percent to 170 percent 
increase with Latin America during war time— 
without difficulty. There should be codperation 
among the Valley banks in its further development. 
A Mississippi Valley bank for trade with Latin- 
America could be organized, with no antagonistic 
groups, and in which every Valley bank with a for- 
eign trade interest should be a stockholder. , Such 
a bank could establish branches and aid in develop- 
ing trade. It would work for the Mississippi Val- 
ley ports, for the development of import as well 
as export business.’’ 


The matter of long time credits to Latin Amer- 
ica is a matter that should be carefully studied and 
quickly acted upon. Mr. Arnold said that on, and 
even before, ‘‘armistice day,’’ cables received at 
Washington and New York from Latin America 
canceled orders placed with American business 
houses. It developed that the foreign banks in 
Latin America, foreseeing early peace, were again 
offering long-time credits for future business and 
in consequence American orders were canceled. 

Further discussing the credit problems, he sug- 
gested there were too many trying to break into 
foreign trade with insufficient capital, and trying 
to get the banks to carry them. ‘‘I have no hesi- 
tancy,’’ he continued, ‘‘in saying that only re- 
liable people ought to be in foreign trade. * * * 
I believe that importers and exporters of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley will not need to go outside the 
Valley to get proper accomodation.’’ 

‘“Tf we wish to develop Latin-American trade,’’ 
he said in conclusion, ‘‘we must help those coun- 
tries in their own development just as we were 
helped by European capital in the early days of 
our own development. It is the best investment we 
can possibly make, for by aiding the development 
of other countries we shall be building up bet- 
ter customers for ourselves,’? 

R. D. Sangster, transportation commissioner of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, spoke briefly on 
**Moving Export Business via the Gulf.’’? The Mis- 
souri river territory, he assured the convention, is 
deeply interested in any movement to utilize the 
Gulf ports in import and export traffic. All the 
Valley transportation resources, rail and water 
alike, should be developed and coérdinated to pro- 
mote export movement via the Gulf from the trans- 
Mississippi section. 


Encouragement of ‘‘Tramp’’ Ships Important 


R. L. McKellar, secretary of the export control 
committee, Washington, spoke on ‘‘Codperation as 
a Necessity in Developing Foreign Trade.’’ He 
named as leading factors in foreign trade develop- 
ment the export and import agencies, banking 
facilities; inland transportation, rail and water; 
port equipment and facilities, and colleges, Ex- 
porters and importers should codperate in matters 
of steamship service. He said that the Gulf ports 
will no doubt be assigned a fair share of the ton- 
nage controlled by the Shipping Board, but they 
should also reach out and secure additional lines. 
The ‘‘tramp’’ steamers which have figured so im- 
portantly in British trade development, should be 
encouraged, American banks should establish for- 
eign branches. American colleges should educate 
American youth for foreign trade, establishing 
special courses to that end. Commercial organiza- 
tions should codperate in all these activities. 


Domestic Readjustment a Necessity 


George M. Gillette, of the Minnesota Steel & 
Machinery Co., Minneapolis, was to speak on ‘‘ Pre- 
requisites of Foreign Trade’’ but being detained 
at home by illness, his brother, L. 8. Gillette, of 
the same company, was ‘‘drafted’’ to take his 
place. He suggested that among the prerequisites 
could be listed the readjustment of labor and the 
nation’s industrial relations to a peace footing 
and the question of ship operating costs under the 
American flag in competition with foreign ships 
manned by foreign crews. As another essential 
he suggested a survey of all articles used, as well 
as all articles produced, in the Mississippi Valley. 
Ships which carry the Valley’s exports to foreign 
fields must have return cargoes, which might well 
consist of the articles imported for use in the 
Valley. Alluding to inland waterway transporta- 
tion, Mr. Gillette said that his company had just 
taken a contract to build five barges for use onthe 
upper Mississippi. 

Edmund T. Perkins, president of the National 
Drainage Congress, Chicago, spoke on ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of the Natural Resources of the Mississippi 
Valley as a Factor in Foreign Trade,’’ urging the 
reclamation of swamp and overflowed lands in the 
Valley to promote its prosperity, health and com- 
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Chairman Parker made a vigorous talk urging 
the delegates not to content themselves with adopt- 
ing resolutions but to see that the necessary yov- 
ernmental action, including legislation, is taken to 
make possible the fullest development of the val- 
ley’s foreign commerce. 

Vice Chairman Harry H. Merrick followed with 
an address, in the course of which h> displayed a 
map showing that New York has been made the 
neck of the bottle thru which the bulk of our for- 
eign commerce must pass. He drew a verbal picture 
of Uncle Sam with his head onthe Great Lakes, his 
feet at the Gulf and his right and left hands ont- 
stretched to the Atlantic and the Pacific, declaring 
that the right hand had absorbed the strength of 
his entire body, so that his feet ha: almoss lost the 
power of locomotion. 

M. J. Sanders, Federal manager of the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior River Waterways Service, was 


prevented by illness from attending, and his ad- 
dress was read by Col. John P. Mayo. The im- 
portance of shippers’ support of the Government 
freight service already established on the rivers 
was emphasized as follows: 

Manufacturers, dealers and consumers should insist 
upon river borne freight. Send blanket orders to your 
brokers, steamship lines and forwarding agents to ship 
all freight by the new Government river line, The rate 
is 20 percent less than all rail and as much as 30 cents 
a ton of terminal charges is absorbed. 

Should the shippers ignore, neglect or oppose this 
effort the Government is making to solve the nation’s 
transportation problem, the great river be unused, and 
the fleet plow its way up and down without full car- 
goes, it is only a question of time until the service will 
be discontinued, the unused river be left to its own 
devices and this delta of exhaustless fertility be again 
a disease-breeding swamp. Our success will stimulate 
other sections, create cities and maintain an ever in- 
creasing population of energy and thrift. 

Important Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions were adopted recommending that the 
convention petition the proper authorities to adjust 
freight rate relationships, parities, Jifferentials and 
divisions so as to permit the natural development of 
north and south traffic and the use of the Gulf 
ports; that development of internal resources, par- 
ticularly by good roads and transportation, be 
undertaken on the largest possible scale by State 
and nation; that the Federal Government have the 
transportation system of the entire Mississippi Val- 
ley codperate with the merchant marine in the 
development of the commerce of this vast region 
thru its natural outlet, the Gulf ports; and that the 
Government assign ships of modern type for ser- 
vice from the Gulf ports. Resolutions were also 
adopted endorsing plans and objects of the Miasis- 
sippi Valley Waterways Association and urging 
their speedy completion; urging development of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor as an aid to 
American business; endorsing the merchant marine 
and recommending revision of existing navigation 
or other laws tending to throttle onr foreign trade; 
declaring the intention of Mississippi Valley ship- 
pers to use the Gulf ports for their impurt and 
export business, and to utilize inland waterways to 
fullest possible extent; recommending establish- 
ment of agencies of the Federal reserve bank sys- 
tem in foreign countries and the stabilization of 
the foreign exchange; endorsing in principle the 
establishment of free port zones for the benefit 
of foreign trade, and adopting as the associa- 
tion’s slogan ‘‘ American Bottoms for American 
Freights.’’ 

Tuesday afternoon the delegates were the gues‘s 
of the local commercial bodies on an automobile 
tour of the land side of the harbor for the inspec- 
tion of port facilities. Wednesday morning they 
were to take steamers for a river trip, enabling 
them to view the harbor and its equipment from 
the water side. 


WOULD PROTECT MAINE FORESTS 


Avuausta, ME, Jan. 15.—The safety of Maine 
timber lands and farm wood lots demands imme- 
diate legislation, according to Forest Commissioner 
Forrest Colby. Mr. Colby says the two most seri- 
ous menaces to the forest growth of this State are 
the portable mills and the failure of their operators 
and others to observe the provisions of the slash 
law. 

The portable mill is exactly what its name indi- 
cates—a sawmill outfit of small dimensions quickly 
moved from one place to another. The owners buy 
small lots of timber in the organized towns of the 
State, move their mills there, set up and proceed 
to denude the land. They take every tree that will 
make a board three inches wide and up. If they 
take 200,000 or 300,000 feet of lumber off the lot 
they are satisfied. 


Slash is the waste of the trees cut for lumbering 
purposes. The State law requires that all opera- 
tors shall destroy this. In the great lumbering 
regions of Maine, where the operations total mil- 
lions of feet annually, the law, Mr. Colby says, is 
well observed. There the department has power 
and funds to work with. This is due to the pro- 
visions of the law creating the Maine forestry 
district, which has for its purpose the protection 
of the forests. Outside the district, while the same 
law applies, the department has no fund with which 
to work. This condition is taken advantage of by 
the portable mill workers, who leave their slash 
on the ground to dry and become a constant source 
of danger from fire. 

Town street commissioners and telephone lines- 
men, too, constantly disregard the law. The for- 
mer, complying with the law to clear the roadside 
of bushes, do not dispose of the slash thus created, 
and the latter, clearing trees from interference 
with wires, take the same course. Commissioner 
Colby feels that funds should be provided for this 
purpose and that there should also be a better 
regulation of the portable mills. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Eastern and Western Retailers Prepare Interesting and Comprehensive Programs for Their Annuals—Wood 
Preservers and Tie Men to Visit Wood Testing Laboratories 


Jan. 20—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Hotel 
a Salle. 

Jan. 21-22—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 21-23—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State 
of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, State 
Education Building, Albany, N. Y 

Jan. 22—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan, 21-28—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo, 

Jan. 21-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jan. 22-28—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 22-24—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(of Canada), Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. 

Jan. 24—North Carolina Pine Association, New Charles- 
ton Hotel, Charleston, 8. C. Monthly meeting. 
Jan. 25—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 25—Toledo Lumbermen's Club, Commerce Club, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Jan. 28—Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 28—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 28-29—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel. Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 29—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Midwinter meeting. 
Jan. 29—St. Maurice Forest Protective Association 

(Ltd.), Windsor Hotel, Quebec, Que. 

Jan. 29-81—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 

Jan. 29-31—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association. Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan, 80-81—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jan. 80-31—Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufac- 

turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jan, 81—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan, 81—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, New 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 4-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb. 4-5—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash Door Salesmen, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Feb, 5-6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 5-6—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, lowa Hotel, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Feb. 5-6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Board 
of Trade, St. John, N. B. 

Feb. 5-7—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Huntington, W. Va. 

Feb. 5-7—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 11—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 

Feb. 11-12—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 11-18—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb, 12—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Feb. 12—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Clinton. 

Feb. 12-18—-Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga, Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 12-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

Feb. 18-14—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Julian Hotel, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen's Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 18-19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fargo, D. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. 

Feb, 19-22—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Owyhee, Boise, Idaho. 

Feb. 20-21—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 24-27—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Feb. 25—New Jersey Lumbermen's Association, Wash- 
ington Restaurant, Newark. 

Feb. 25—New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 25-26—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 27—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

March 5-6—Northwestern Iowa Retail. Lumbermen's 
Association, Sioux City, Iowa 

March 7—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

March 11—North Idaho Forestry Association. 

March ~—New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Mt. Madison House, Gorham. 

March 27—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 

a. Annual meeting. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Gal- 

veston, Tex. 


April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago. 


SOUTHEASTERN IOWANS’ PROGRAM 


CoLuMBUS JUNCTION, Iowa, Jan. 13.—The 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
has perfected all arrangements for the twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the organization and, ac- 
cording to Secretary R. J. Reaney, of this city, so 
much of interest will take place that no member 
van afford to miss the sessions, which will be held 
in the Iowa Hotel at Keokuk on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Feb. 5 and 6. 

Besides arranging an excellent business program 
ample provision has been made for entertaining 
the visitors, including special music by an orchestra 
in the evenings, a visit to the Keokuk dam and 
power house and to the plant of the Big Four Tire 
Co. The ladies have not been forgotten and the 
committee has made special arrangements for their 
entertainment. A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be 
held on the 5th and Secretary-treasurer E. D. Ten- 
nant has promised to be on hand to assist the in- 
itiates thru the catnip bed. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS’ MEETING 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 14.—The annual meeting 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania which is to be held here Feb. 12, 13 
and 14, at the William Penn Hotel, promises to be 
one of the largest ever held by the association and 
the program and outline of the work to be taken up 
will cover a wider field than usual, of course tak- 
ing in the question of building and general recon- 
struction. The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is arranging to entertain 
the delegates during their stay in the city. 





WESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL PROGRAM 

BoisE, IpAHo, Jan. 11.—The coming annual 
meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at Boise, Feb. 19-22, promises to be one 
of the best attended that were ever held by the as- 
sociation, Its location at Boise will make it con- 
venient for eastern Washington, eastern Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho and Utah dealers, and in addition 
a large delegation of California retailers are ex- 
pected to accompany F., E. Connor, of Sacramento, 
president of the association. Local lumbermen have 
the matter of entertainment in hand and the fol- 
lowing are chairman of the different committees: 
K. B, Sherman, general; C, W. Gamble, finance; 
I. R. Sollenberger, accommodation; T. A. Mott, 
reception; S. W. Dee, water carnival, and A. H. 
Smith, concatenation. 

On Saturday, Feb. 22, a trip by special train 
will be made to the big sawmill plant of the Boise 
Payette Lumber Co. at Emmett, Idaho, leaving 
Boise at 10:30 a. m. and returning about 6:30 p.m. 
On the evening of Friday, Feb. 21, a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation will be held under the direction of F. D. 
Becker, of Kalispell, Mont., secretary of the Mon- 
tana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who is 
vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo for Montana. A theater 
party will be given for the ladies that evening. 
Thursday night the entertainment will consist of 
a water carnival at the Natatorium together with 
dancing and probably a vaudeville entertainment. 
The headquarters will be at the Owyhee Hotel, 
where each evening there will be music and dane- 
ing, and on the evening of Saturday, Feb. 22, 
Washington’s birthday, there will be a regular 
dinner dance as part of the entertainment of the 
visiting lumbermen, 





RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS TO MEET 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 14.—Notices of the an- 
nual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, to be held in Indianapolis Jan. 
22 and 23, are now being mailed by Harry C. 
Scearce, of Mooresville, president of the organiza- 
tion, and Clayton D. Root, of Crown Point, secre- 
tary. President Scearce recently stated that prices 
are not likely to decline rapidly in the face of the 
heavy demand for lumber and building materials. 
He anticipated, however, that some readjustment 
of prices may be expected later but that these 
readjustments probably will follow costs of other 
commodities and the cost of labor. Methods of 
advertising and methods of efficiency will be the 
leading subjects at this year’s convention. 

Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the National 
Magazine, Boston, will speak at the association’s 
dinner on Jan. 23. Speakers at the convention 
sessions will include Ben H. Vardaman, of Des 
Moines, secretary of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, and L. R. Putman, of 
New Orleans, advertising director of the Southern 


Pine Association, who will discuss publicity for 
lumber yards. 

The speakers from Purdue University will discuss 
the problem of bringing about closer codperation 
between lumbermen and Indiana farmers in order 
to get more modern buildings on Hoosier farms. 
C, A. Norman, extension rural engineer of Purdue, 
will speak on ‘‘Should Farmers Live to Farm or 
Farm to Live?’’ A. G. Phillips, chief of Purdue’s 
poultry department, will speak on the importance 
of the hen in Indiana and will show models of 
poultry houses and equipment to the lumbermen. 

The association will hear reports of its activities 
for the year and will elect officers. 





THE SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ PLANS 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—A novelty at this 
year’s meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association will be a ‘‘community sing’’ at each 
session of the convention under the direction of 
3, H. Mills. The program will consist of various 
patriotic songs, old popular favorites and hymns. 
Copies of the songs will be distributed. 

The program, just issued, for the convention to 
be held here Jan, 29, 30 and 31 follows: 


Registration of members will begin at 10 o’clock 
the morning of Jan. 29. The first session will 
be called to order at 2 o’clock, after which there will 
be the first community sing. This will be followed by 
an address on “The Future of American Business” by 
Allen Walker, manager of the foreign trade bureau of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. Following, the 
convention will hear the reports of the president and 
traffic manager. Committees then will be appointed 
and the convention will recess. 

The second session will convene Jan. 30 at 10 a. m. 
and begin with a community sing, after which the Rev. 
M. C. Rogers, of the Linwood Boulevard Presbyte 
rian Church of Kansas City, will speak of “Some Ex 
periences with the Boys ‘Over There.’ ” 

Conferences and discussion will follow, after which 
L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, will advise the lumbermen “How to 
Promote a Building Campaign in 1919.” 

The afternoon session will open with a community 
sing, after which Henry J. Allen, governor of Kansas, 
will report to members the disposition of the fund 
contributed to him at the convention last year for spe- 
cial work in France and tell of the war work of the 
various organizations represented in France. 

A discussion of new terms of sale will follow, after 
which the convention will hear an address by Z. C. 
Brock, manager of the Amsden Lumber Co., on “How 
We Put the Lumber Business on a Cash Basis in Black- 
well, Okla.” After the discussion on Mr. Brock’s 
address there will be an address by J. S. Williams, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, on ‘Increasing the Utiliza 
tion of the Red Cedar Shingle.” 

The fourth and closing session will begin at 10 
o’clock Friday morning and after the community sing 
Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, of the Linwood Boulevard 
Christian Church, who spent nearly a year in France 
as Y. M. C, A. worker and newspaper correspondent, 
will speak on “Can America Put It Over?” 

Reports of committees then will be read, the new 
officers elected and installed and the convention ad 
journed. 


All indications are that the attendance will be 
very large. The association now has the largest 
membership in its history and has just completed a 
year in which many matters of importance to the 
association were handled. 





TIE AND TIMBER CONFERENCE PLANS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—The members of the 
tie and timber division of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce added another feature to the enter- 
tainment to he provided for the contracting rail- 
road tie manufacturers, who will hold a conference 
in St. Louis to form a national association, to meet 
Jan, 29, 30 and 31, following the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 28 and 29. The added attraction is a 
luncheon for both organizations, this to be fol- 
lowed by an automobile trip to the laboratories and 
exhibit rooms of Von Schrenk & Kammerer at 
the Missouri Botanical (Shaw’s) Gardens. 

J. W. Fristoe, chairman of the invitation com 
mittee of the tie and timber division of the cham- 
ber, has sent out invitations to the conference. 

The program of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association for Jan. 29 is of special interest to the 
tie contractors. J. H. Waterman, chairman of 
Committee No. 4, will give a report on ‘‘Service 
Tests, Ties and Timber.’’ John Foley, associate 
manager, forest products section, United States 
Railroad Administration, will speak on the ‘‘De- 
velopment of Uniform Practices in Proeuring and 
Preserving Cross Ties.’? 

On Wednesday evening there will be a dinner 
held jointly under the auspices of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association and the tie and 
timber division of the St. Louis Chamber of Com 
merece, when it is hoped that a prominent official 
of the United States Railroad Administration will 
speak, 
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On Jan. 30, at Hotel Statler, the tie contractors 
will convene. 

On Thursday afternoon, addresses by M. E. 
Towner, manager of the forest products section of 
the United States Railroad Administration. John 
Foley, Charles A. Morse and representatives of the 
various regional committees are expected to be 
present. 

The program for the last day of the conference 
has not yet been decided upon. It was further 
discussed at a meeting of the division last Friday. 
At that time officers for 1919 were elected as fol- 
lows: Chairman, A. R. Fathman, secretary Western 
Tie & Timber Co.; vice chairman, J. J. Schafly, 
secretary-treasurer Cordia Tie & Timber Co.; sec- 
retary, E. E. Pershall, assistant to president T. J 
Moss Tie Co.; which officers, with P. R. Walsh, 
president of the Walsh Tie & Lumber Co., and R. E. 
Hussey, vice president of the Hussey Tie Co., com- 
prise the executive committee. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 13.—Secretary Paul 8. 
Collier, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York, in codperation with the 
other officials, has been busy preparing the pro- 
gram for the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion, which will be held at the Iroquois Hotel, Buf- 
falo, on Jan, 21, 22 and 23. A number of well 
known speakers are to address the visiting retailers 
on important subjects of the day. The program 
in full is as follows: 
Tuesday, Jan. 21 
9:30a.m. Meeting of the board of directors. 
10:00 a.m. Registration begins. Reservation for 
smoker and banquet made. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:00 p.m. Address of welcome—Hon. Arthur W. 
Kreinheder. 
Reports of association work by the presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. 
Report of the National Councillor of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, by C. C. Beahan, Rochester. 
Report of the legislative committee——T. H. 
Bennett, Oswego, 
Report of the cost accounting committee - 
George Welsh, jr., Albany, N 
Explanation and demonstration of. associa- 
tion cost system—R. P. Parkman. 
Appointment of committees. 
7:00 p.m. Prospertty smoker given by the lumbermen 
of the Niagara frontier. 
Wednesday, Jan. 22 
MORNING SESSION 
9:30a.m. Address, “The Future. of Business”- 
Sidney Linnekin, Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Discussion, “Reduction of Stock by Sales- 
manship’—H. D. Arbuckle, Unadilla, 
N. Y 
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Address, “Can the Retail Lumber Dealer 
Expect a Large Expansion of Business, 
and Why ?’—Dr. Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, 

Discussion by members. 

2:15 m. Luncheon, 

Local group meetings of district associa 
tions and on special subjects. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 
2:00 p.m. Talks on the “Past and Present of Asso 
ciation Work’”’—Spencer Kellogg, Utica, 
our first president; S. T. Russell, Llion, 
our first secretary. 

Discussion of the proposed mechanic’s lien 
law—Attorney A. Senior, Utica ; Thomas 
EK. Wright, Rochester, secretary New 
York State Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association. 

Discussion of complaints, terms of sale 
and trade practices. 

Executive session for members. only. 
James Sherlock Davis, Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lumber Co., Brooklyn. 

Report of arbitration committee—E. W. 
Bartholomew, Rochester. 

ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
7:00 p.m. Address—Spencer Kellogg, our first presi- 
dent, Utica. 

Address—Gen. L. C. Boyle, counsel of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Address-—Dr. Willard Scott, Brookline, 
Mass., ‘The Physician of Good Cheer.” 

Thursday, Jan. 23 
MORNING SESSION 

9:30 a.m. Discussion—‘Sales Promotion by Adver 
tising and Other Means,” Charles Ma- 
son, Plattsburgh, 

Discussion—“The Proper Use of Shin 
gles,” J. S. Williams, secretary Shingle 
sranch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Discussion by members. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 

Leave for trip to mills of the Beaver 
Co. at Thorold, Ont., returning to the 
Iroquois Hotel for dinner at 7:00 p. m. 


_ 
< 


1:00 p.m. 


—_— 


CALIFORNIANS ANNOUNCE MEETING 


SAN Francisco, Cau., Jan. 11.—The California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold an annual meeting on Jan. 17, at its 
offices, 610-612 New Call Building, this city. Here- 
tofore the annual meeting has been held in June, 
but in future the fiscal year of the association will 
correspond with the calendar year. C. Stowell 
Smith, secretary-manager, will make up a report 





covering the last six months. A get-together din- 
ner will follow the business meeting. Willis J. 
Walker, president of the association, expects a 
good attendance of the representatives of the mills 
included in the membership. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made during the last year. During 
1919 monthly reports will be sent out to the mills 
on the standardized accounting form that has been 
adopted by the association. These will be made up 
from data furnished by the mill companies, regard- 
ing the various details of their operations, stocks, 
orders ete. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11.—The annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held at the New Washington Hotel in Seattle at 
2 p.m. Friday, Jan. 31. In accordance with the 
provisions of the bylaws the nominating committee 
has nominated the following as members of the 
board of trustees of the association for the en- 
suing year, 

remo Columbia District-——E. C. Knight, Vancouver, 





iin District—F. H. Jackson, Clear Lake, 
Wash. 
Everett District—Clyde Walton, Everett, Wash. 
Seattle District—-W. B, Nettleton, Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma District—B. W. Demarest, Tacoma, Wash. 
Centralia District—F, B. Hubbard, Centralia, Wash. 
= Harbor District—-Thorpe Babcock, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 
Willapa Harbor District—R. H. Burnside, Raymond, 
Wash. 
Upper Columbia River District—O. M. Clark, Port- 
land, Ore. 
Lower Columbia River District—-R. S. Shaw, Astoria, 


re. 

Willamette Valley District—-A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
re, 

Coos Bay District—Philip Buehner, North Bend, Ore. 


Secretary Robert B. Allen, who has returned to 
Seattle from an extended trip to the East, expects 
matters of unusual interest will be discussed at the 
meeting. 


MILLWORK COST BUREAU TO MEET 
Advance notice has been sent out by Secretary 
W. P. Flint, of Chicago, of the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau, that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held in Chies igo on April 2 
It is as yet too early to give any details as to the 
program to be held. 





COSTS DISCUSSED AT GROUP MEETINGS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, has returned from two group > 
At Birmingham, Ala., the pine heading group, W 
G. Nichols, of the Als nbams 1 Cooperage Co., Calera, 
Ala., chairman, held a most enthusiastic meeting, 
discussing many important matters including costs. 
Great interest was shown in the cost-distribution 
sheets prepared by Mr. Krafft for the association. 
The entire subject of production and costs will be 
investigated thoroly at the next meeting, which 
will be held within the next thirty days. 

At Memphis Jan. 8, the tight stave and heading 
group discussed existing conditions and the imme- 
diate future of the industry. The members of this 
group look for a continuation of good business. 
Secretary Krafft submitted report sheets for the 
gathering of statistical information, covering pro- 
duction ete., and they were adopted. 





SURPLUS LUMBER NOT TO BE DUMPED 


CINCINNATI, On10, Jan. 14.—Assurance that the 
surplus holdings of southern pine will not be 
‘“dumped’’ on the market by the Government have 
been received by the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation, and President Dwight Hinckley will 
name a committee to confer with L. H. Hartman, 
chief of the surplus property division of the War 
Department, to outline a program for coéperation 
of the association with that department of Govern- 
ment activities. Executive Secretary W. L. Good- 
now, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
has received a letter from Mr. Hartman containing 
the assurance above referred to and expressing a 
desire to meet a committee of yellow pine interests. 
A meeting will be arranged for an early date. 


TO RE-EMPLOY RETURNED SOLDIERS 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Implement & Vehicle Association held in 
Chicago on Jan. 9 a resolution was passed urging 
all member firms to notify their former employees 
now in military or naval service at home or abroad 
that they will be reé imployed at wages at least equal 
to what they were receiving when they left, pro- 
vided they make application and report for duty 
within thirty days after honorable discharge from 
the service. It is deemed certain that every mem- 
ber of the association will be glad to follow the 
course suggested, and to see that the boys who 
offered their lives in the time of the nation’s need 
are welcomed back to their old jobs, or better ones, 
and given every opportunity to readjust them- 
selves to their changed environment. 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 





Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 





For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending ‘to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your eredit loss is 
more of a proble m than ever 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross saies, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


- Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
t. Louis, Mo, Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less thana 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card ) 


Many of America’s laceget 
card users compliment 
skill and care exer- 
cised in engrav- 
ing a Wiggins 
Plate by using 
Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. 
















Ask for tab of 2 
specimens; : orrresenen.on. 
detach them . —., 


one by one 
and observe 


their clean-cut edges and general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Plate Makers, Die Embossérs 


CHICAGO 


Engravers, 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG, CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. © 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill cenneetions we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pinealso Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Al 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO } Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
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_ West Penn Lumber Co. | 
a Wholesale Lumber A 
| WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE | 
_ HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 

= PITTSBURGH, PA. 
cm 
Priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitySnunan PA. 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











in. ® North Carolina Pine 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Remember 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 








Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SHIP BUILDERS USE MUCH SOUTHERN PINE 


Yards Turn Out Many Craft—Lumber Consump- 
tion Is Heavy 


PASCAGOULA, Miss., Jan. 14.—The International 
Ship Building Co., which had been shut down on 
account of labor troubles, resumed operations on 
Jan. 2. It has four five-masted wooden barken- 
tines on the stocks nearly complete, and a fifth, 
the City of Pascagoula, being finished up, already 
having its spars in. These spars are of Oregon 
pine, shipped in by rail. It also has on the stocks 
a wooden schooner of about 500 tons, the frame 
being nearly completed. 

The company has built about 300 houses for its 
employees, and will build about 1,000 more, all of 
southern pine. Some of the houses are of two 
stories, but the majority are of bungalow type. 
In its steel ship yard it has also used an enormous 
quantity of southern pine, for piling for the build- 
ing of eight ways, and for a dock with wharf 160 
feet wide by 2,700 feet long. 

Ship building has created a healthy demand for 
cypress also for use in finishing the interiors of 
ships, and for shingling the houses built for the 
workmen, and the shingle houses have felt the 
impetus given the trade. Cypress and gum wood 
are also in good demand for the veneer mills here 
and at Moss Point, which are however exporting 
most of their product at good prices to the West 
Indies to be used in making fruit and other boxes. 

The International Ship Building Co. has 
acquired by purchase about 2,000,000 acres of 
Blodgett stumpage in George and Green counties, 
Mississippi, which will cut about 10,000 feet to the 
acre. Sawmills will be built in this tract and the 
lumber shipped to Pascagoula for ship building or 
for export. 

The Dierks-Blodgett Ship Building Co. has two 
wooden ships on the stocks for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which are now being planked, 
it having already launched four. The company 
can not make definite plans on account of the 
present situation, but intends to continue ship 
building, or to use its yard as a repair yard. The 
same report comes from the Hodge Ship Co. and 
the Dantzler Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., of 
Moss Point, five miles north of here. The De An- 
gelo ship yard is turning out four-masted schooners 
built of southern pine. 

The summary of the situation is that the out- 
look for the lumber industry in this section was 
never brighter than it is now, and the prospects 
are that there will be an active and healthy demand 
for lumber products for some years. 





CONSIDERABLE BUSINESS IN PROSPECT 


Mosi.e, ALA., Jan. 11.—Commenting on the pres- 
ent business situation, F. L. Thornhill, secretary 
and treasurer of the H. C, Vaughan Lumber Co., 
said that his company is quoting on considerable 
business that is expected to develop at an early 
date. In addition, Mr. Thornhill says, a local 
building and loan association is being organized 
to finance the erection of several hundred houses 
in Mobile, and a fair share of business is expected 
to result from the project. 

As to the export business from Mobile Mr. 
Thornhill was hopeful, saying: ‘‘Just as soon as 
the Government sells or charters some of the boats 
it now holds, there is no doubt that a good per- 
centage ot them will favor ‘Old Mobile’. While 
lumber will be the predominant commodity, there 
will be immense quantities of cotton and other 
staple products shipped from this port.’’ 





MODIFIED HOUSING LAWS FOR BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—That no more wooden 
3-deckers, for which the suburbs of Boston are 
noted, should be built unless they have noncom- 
bustible walls, tho they may have wooden porches, 
is the recommendation of the committee on hous- 
ing appointed by Mayor Peters, of Boston. After 
months of deliberation the committee filed its re- 
port a few days ago. The recommendations are 
as follows: (1) A housing law distinct from a 
building law; (2) strict enforcement of all build- 
ing and health laws that apply to housing; (3) 
more light and air in congested districts; (4) re- 
moval of all dwellings no longer fit for habitation; 
(5) public improvement of the north end as pro- 
posed by the city planning board; (6) public as- 
sistance toward the building of multiple dwellings 
at low rentals; (7) organized development of 
public interest in health and housing; (8) no more 
wooden 3-deckers but noncombustible walls with 
wooden porches if desired. 

Legislation drafted under the recommendations 
would provide for reducing the height of new build- 
ings in the congested districts to 36 feet, or one 
and one-half times the width of the street, instead 


of two and one-half times as now, and would in- 
crease the width of rear yards, with a minimum 
width of 15 feet instead of 12, as now, which would 
increase with the height of the building. 


The committee recommends the creation of a 
housing council of five members to have charge of 
a fund to be loaned at a low rate to promote the 
construction of multiple dwellings. 


As to the wooden 3-decker, in which three fam- 
ilies are housed on three floors, of which hundreds 
are located in Dorchester, Roxbury, and other sub- 
urbs, and which have been a great source of rev- 
enue to builders and lumbermen, the committee 
say: 

When a great number of these buildings cover a 
district, all other property tends to depreciate and 
there is of necessity a constant fire risk. What is 
the substitute? Noncombustible walls or second- 
class construction. With the increasing cost of 
lumber this type of building will not cost much 
more at the outset. At the end of fifteen years 
the second-class building will be worth far more 
than the wooden building and will have before it 
a much longer future. Wooden piazzas or porches 
may be added to brick or concrete buildings for 
comfort and beauty. <A type of building can be 
provided which is a benefit to landlord, tenant and 
community. 


NEED LARGE TRACTS FOR SOLDIER FARMS 


Southern States Consider Big Projects—Govern- 
ment to Help Generously 





New Or.eans, La. Jan. 13.—Local committees 
cooperating in the farms-for-soldiers movement at- 
tended a conference yesterday afternoon in the 
Monteleone hotel to discuss the situation with H. T. 
Cory of the Federal Reclamation Service, who has 
general charge of the work in the southern States. 
Gov. Pleasant presided. Mr. Cory read the bill in- 
troduced in the House on Jan. 4 last by Rep- 
resentative Byrnes of South Carolina. In discuss- 
ing the progress of the preliminary work in his 
district, Mr. Cory said in part: 

Florida, as a State, owns 1,200,000 acres of land. 
The Governor has named a committee of three, with 
authority to do what Le deem best in this project. 
It is probable they will give the Government outright 
300,000 acres in the Everglades. This is one of the 
propositions. Georgia’s governor has appointed a 
committee of seven; South Carolina a committee of 
three. North Carolina’s governor has promised to 
appoint a committee of three, and Virginia’s a com- 
mittee of eleven. 

We are willing to play the game on as large a scale 
as is desired. If New York wants to take care of all 
her soldiers it is agreeable to us. If Loulsiana wants 
to handle only 100, it likewise will be satisfactory. I 
understand that Louisiana wants two colonies, one in 
the wet lands and one in the cutover lands. I would 
prefer to see one colony in each State, but two will 
not be declined. Secretary Lane is disinclined to con- 
sider the establishment of more than two colonies in 
any one State. It also is inevitable that in each State 
where colonies are established the Government will 
spend mére on the land than the cost of the land. In 
North Carolina, for example, land will cost about $5 
per acre, and the Government will spend about $90, 
giving a ratio of 18 to 1. In Louisiana it would be 
about 90 to 10. 

Engineer Ross of the Federal service, directly in 
charge of the work in this district, reported that out 
of 11,000,000 acres in Louisiana the committee is find- 
ing it hard to block out tracts of 25,000 acres. I think 
his is due, he added, to the apathy of the owners. 
In Louisiana we have under consideration two pro- 
jects, one for cutover lands and one for wet lands. 
The Lafourche Basin, with 800,000 acres, already has 
been recommended and the committee is trying to get 
options on 50,000 acres. The probability is we can- 
not get it, but not because of any lack of zeal on the 

art of the committee. In the eastern part of the 
tate not much interest is manifested, but two con- 
cerns have sent in options on about 70,000 acres in the 
Hammond section. 


It was suggested by some of the conferees that 
expropriation proceedings be launched where own- 
ers refused to give reasonable options on their 
lands. Both Gov. Pleasant and Mr. Cory expressed 
the opinion that lands could not be expropriated 
for projects of this sort. ‘‘It would not do for 
profiteering of any sort,’’ the Governor added, 
‘‘to be allowed to interfere with this project. Suc- 
cessful development of two such colonies as this 
in Louisiana would be a tremendous advertisement 
for the State, and would serve to bring other de- 
velopment. So far as it is in the power of my office 
to prevent, profiteering will not be allowed in the 
sale of these lands to the Government.’’ 


Among those participating in the discussion 
were Conservation Commissioner Alexander, Lamar 
Hennington of the Newman Lumber Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., and A. G. T. Moore, director of the 
Southern Pine Association’s cutover land depart- 
ment, 


CITIZENSHIP COMMANDS A PREMIUM 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 11.—As the result of the 
St. Maries Lumber Co., at St. Maries, Idaho, dis- 
charging all aliens and issuing the edict that only 
American citizens would be employed in its serv- 
ice, there has been a grand rush at the county 
auditor ’s office the last few days to make applica- 
tion for citizenship. Ten former employees of the 
mill applied in one day last week. 
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HOO-HOO APPOINT STRONG REPRESENTATIVES 


VICEGERENCY IN STRONG HANDS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—W. P. Anderson, one 
of the best known men in the hardwood and cooper- 
age trade in this section, today was appointed 
Vicegerent Snark of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo for the eastern district of Missouri. Mr. 
Anderson is president of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co. and the Gideon Cooperage 
Co., of Gideon, Mo., and the Anderson-Poorman 
Mfg. Co., of Boynton, Ark. He and his companies 
have extensive interests in southeastern Missouri. 
His companies have offices in the Wright Building. 
He is regarded as one of the strongest men among 
the Vicegerents thruout the country and his ap- 
pointment is regarded as a ten-strike for the order. 

The announcement of the appointment at a lum- 
bermen’s luncheon today was received with ap- 
plause. Mr. Anderson responded appropriately, 
pledging his best efforts to promote the interests of 
the order. All he asked was the support of the 





al 
W. P. ANDERSON, GIDEON, MO.; 
Vicegerent Snark for Eastern District of Missouri 


members. In addition to promoting the welfare of 
the order in St. Louis, the selection will do much 
to strengthen Hoo-Hoo thruout the State. It is 
expected that Mr. Anderson shortly will hold a 
concatenation at Gideon, which will no doubt at- 
tract many of the hardwood men in southeastern 
Missouri. 

Mr. Anderson was initiated at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., Oct. 9, 1906. As Vicegerent he succeeds 
Charles E. Price, representative of William 
Buchanan, 





HOO-HOO APPOINTMENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FrRANcisco, Cau., Jan. 11.—R. W. Neighbor, 
Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, announces the appoint- 
ment of C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, as Vicegerent of the San Franciseo 
district. Also, the reappointment of H. W. Cole, 
of Bulwinkle, as Vicegerent of the Humboldt dis- 
trict. The great valleys have been divided into two 
districts, F, E. Conner, manager of the Sacramento 
Lumber Co., continuing to act as Vicegerent for 
that portion lying north of Modesto, while G. A. 
Cottrell, of the Valley Lumber Co., Fresno, is Vice- 
gerent from Modesto to Tehachapi, inelusive. 





NEW VICEGERENTS APPOINTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—E. D. Tennant, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, announces the appoint- 
ment of H. Riddiford, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Los Angeles, as Vicegerent 
Snark for the southern district of California. He 
succeeds Charles J. White, of O. J. Olson & Co., 
who was transferred by his firm to San Francisco. 

The appointment also was announced of E, B. 
Sherman as Vicegerent Snark for Idaho. He will 
hold a concatenation at Boise on the evening of 
Feb. 21 in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of 
which F. KE. Connor, Vicegerent of the Sacramento 
district of California, is president. 

George W. Phalin, of the Phalin Lumber Co., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., recently appointed Vicegerent 
Snark, has taken hold with marked enthusiasm. 
His first concatenation was held on Dee. 18, 
when twenty-one kittens were taken into the fold. 
Now he writes Mr. Tennant that he is preparing to 
hold another concatenation on Feb, 3 and expects 
an even larger class, 





CLUB CONFERENCES SHOW ACTIVE PURPOSES 


EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan, 15.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club held last 
night at the Hotel McCurdy was the largest held 
in months. Joseph Waltman, of the Evansville 
Band Mill Co., who was elected president at the 
December meeting, was inducted into office and 
presided at the meeting. After a luncheon had 
been served, several business matters were taken up. 

William 8S. Partington, the secretary and treas- 
urer, read a letter from the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association asking the club to go on 
record in favor of having Congress pass a law to 
specify that the manufacturers holding oral war 
contracts be guaranteed their pay. The club did 
not take action in the matter. The river and rail 
committee of the club was asked to get a copy of 
the bill recently introduced in Congress to restore 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission its pre- 
war power to fix railroad rates. It is expected 
the bill will be discussed at the next meeting. 


Daniel Wertz, of Maley &' Wertz, started a 
round table discussion on general business con- 
ditions of the country. Furniture manufacturers 
were reported to be buying little lumber at the 
present time. J.C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lum- 
ber Co., said that southern pine is getting no cheap- 
er but that some quotations are higher than they 
were a few weeks ago. He does not look for any 
cutting of prices in the near future. Louis Holt- 
man, of the Schnute-Holtman Lumber Co., thought 
there would be no improvement in business until 
after the next Liberty loan campaign in April. 

The club voted to send a delegation to the con- 
vention of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis Thursday of this week. 
The delegation to Indianapolis was headed by 
Daniel Wertz, of .Maley & Wertz, former presi- 
dent of the club. At the February meeting J. C. 
Greer and the other members of the entertainment 
committee will report on plans for entertainment 
and it is probable they will arrange a banquet and 
dance for the lumbermen and their friends. Charles 
A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., 
turned over to Secretary Partington a letter he 
received from E. D. Tennant, secretary and treas- 
urer of Hoo-Hoo, asking that the order be revived 
in Evansville. The matter was deferred until the 
February meeting. 


President Waltman announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

Membership—Charles A. Wolflin, of the West Side 
Lumber Co., chairman ; Louis Holtman, of the Schnute- 
Holtman Lumber Co.; Daniel Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz. Publicity and resolutions—William B. Carle- 
ton, chairman; Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring 
Lumber Co.; George O. Worland, of the Evansville 
Veneer Co. River and rail—William 8. Partington, of 
Maley & Wertz, chairman; John C, Keller, traffic man- 
ager of the club; D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. Mac- 
Laren Lumber Co. Entertainment—J. C. Greer, of the 
J. C, Greer Lumber Co., chairman; Elmer D. Luhring, 
of the Luhring Lumber Co.; Henry Kollker, of the 
Mechanics Planing Mill Co. Cotperative—George O. 
Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., chairman; 
Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; William Heyns, of 
the Heyns Furniture Co. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, re- 
ported that there had been an advance in rates 
from the north Pacifie coast to eastern points of 
8 cents on shingles and 70 cents on lumber. Mr. 
Keller was reappointed traffic manager of the club 
by President Waltman. 


The next meeting of the club will be held Feb. 11. 


TOLEDO LUMBERMEN TO MEET 


ToLEDO, On10, Jan. 13.—Secretary K. P. Asch- 
bacher asks members to come to the annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club, which will be held at the 
Toledo Commerce Club at 6 p. m. Saturday, Jan. 
25, prepared to do some constructive thinking, and 
to discuss and to decide upon such subjects as: 
Continuation of the advertising campaign under 
the caption of Toledo Lumbermen’s Trade Exten- 
sion Bureau; neutralization of the Redi-cut house 
propaganda; whether to assist the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign of the real estate board; the dis- 
tribution of literature advocating ‘‘Wood Where 
Best.’’? There will also be some other interesting 
subjects for discussion. 

At this meeting officers will be selected and the 


new rate of dues for out of town members will be 
fixed. 





You MAY HAVE thought that our increase in 
value of exports has been more an increase in unit 
price than in actual quantity; but a recent report 
shows that we actually have been sending abroad 
larger quantities of everything in major staples, 
excepting only lumber, cotton and tobacco. And 
lumber’s turn will come as soon as ships are avail- 
able. 
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OMAHA COMPANY HOLDS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 13.—Live problems were dis- 
cussed at the annual get-together convention of 
the salesmen, yard and department managers of 
the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., held at the general 
office here Jan. 7. Subsidiary companies were also 
represented. The scheduled program of talks and 
discussions was carried out, and a luncheon at the 
University Club and a banquet at the new Athletic 
Club were the social features. 

O. W. Dunn, general manager, opened the con- 
vention in the morning with some introductory re- 
marks. He called the attention of those gathered 
together to the importance now of meeting the 
problems of readjustment. While the problems of 
the war were great, he said, those of the readjust- 
ment period bid fair to be as great, if not even 
greater, and declared that business must give its 
thought and attention to these as it sees them now. 
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He advised the yard managers that this is a very 
good time to keep the business well in hand, and 
particularly to watch collections. ‘‘This is not a 
time to take any long chances,’’ he cautioned them. 
He touched on the importance of a get-together 
meeting of this kind, dwelt upon the human phase 
of it, the acquaintanceship and sociability, and 
the benefits of the personal contact of managers 
and salesmen with one another. ‘‘We must keep 
abreast of the times,’’ he said. ‘‘One can not 
stand still, We must go either forward or back. 
The opportunity is here. What better line of 
business could we want than the lumber business? 
The opportunity is before us if we will but grasp 
mt”? ‘ 
O. C. Walt, sales manager, followed Mr. Dunn, 
with a discussion of market conditions. He said 
that, while there might be some recession in values, 
how violent or how gradual it would be is neces- 
sarily the thing that is difficult to tell. He in- 
sisted, however, that in any event a decline in lum- 
ber prices is not likely to be anything like as rad- 
ical as had been the advances in some other lines. 
The very fact that lumber had not made such rad- 
ical advances during the war as had most other 
lines, he said, would naturally argue that it is not 
likely to suffer such sudden declines. 

M. E. Dillehay, yard manager at Waterloo, Neb., 
talking on building plans as an aid to sales, de- 
clared that they do have their real value and that 
they not only help sales but help to put one in 
solid with his customer who feels that the manager 
is interested in him and his plans. ‘‘While you 
can not depend upon building plans alone to sell 
your stocks,’’ he said, ‘‘there is no question that 
they stimulate the interest of the prospective cus- 
tomer; and while in some cases a customer may 
never use the plan you show him or even any of 
the ideas in it, he goes away with a feeling that 
you are interested in his building project, and you 
have made a closer and more solid friend of the 
man.’’ 

Leo 8. Hyland, recently returned from Camp 
Pike, Little Rock, Ark., spoke before the conven- 
tion giving his impressions of army life and some 
interesting sidelights on the life in officers’ train- 
ing camps. 

H. L. Rivett, speaking on where to focus sales 
effort, touched on what is really desirable busi- 


ness and what is undesirable business. Mr. Rivett 
is manager of a block of four suburban yards at 
Omaha. He declared it does not pay to go out 
of one’s own territory. He held that a lot of 
effort is often expended to get business outside 
one’s own territory and not tributary, and there- 
fore not really profitable when it is secured. 

The afternoon session, following the luncheon at 
the University Club, was opened by a discussion of 
‘‘Trade Outlook for 1919’’ by W. W. Carmichael. 
Mr. Carmichael is manager of the city sales for 
the company. He declared that he had nothing but 
the most optimistic outlook for the business for the 
coming year as a whole. He admitted that there is 
a possibility that the business may not be as quick 
getting under way the first of the year as in the 
past, but held there is every reason to believe that 
things will get limbered up after a few months and 
that business during the last half of the year will 
be good. 

H. B. Huston, traveling salesman for the com- 
pany, spoke from that viewpoint and declared that 
the confidence of the customer is absolutely essen- 
tial in salesmanship. He said that it is absolutely 
impossible to make a successful salesman unless 
that salesman can inspire the confidence of his 
trade. 

Victor White, manager of the coal department, 
spoke on codperation in business. He also touched 
on the subject of advertising and reviewed some of 
the high spots of the convention of the ad clubs 
at San Francisco last year, where he was a dele- 
gate. Mr. White has long made a careful study of 
the subject of advertising and declares that ad- 
vertising is as important in the lumber and coal 
business as in any line today. 

Informal discussions on various topics followed 
in the afternoon, after the regular schedule of 
speaking had been concluded, ‘‘ Handling Claims 
with the Railroad Administration,’’ ‘‘SeNing Coal 
on a Cash Basis,’’ ‘‘ Value of Local Adve rising, ’’ 
and a lot of other subjects were brought up. 

Following the 6 o’clock dinner at the Athletic 
Club, which is now Omaha’s most exclusive place 
for such events, the whole force, together with the 
ladies, was entertained by the company at a party 
at the Orpheum Theater. 

These conventions are held annually by the com- 
pany, and while they involve considerable expense 
are said by officials of the company to be very 
beneficial to all concerned, both company and men. 





EQUIPMENT FOR CUTTING FUEL AND PULP WOOD 


The problem of coal supply is not likely’ to find 
immediate solution just because the war is ended; 
there are, on the contrary, many reasons for expecting 
fuel to remain short in supply and high in price for 
some time, until production and distribution facilities 
have been radically reorganized. Therefore “Save coal’ 
is still the watchword, and the best way to save coal 
is thru the substitution of wood for fuel. At the 


price that cordwood is bringing nowadays, it could not 
fail to be an excellent investment for the retail lumber 
dealer who can draw from some neighboring woodlot 
to turn his eyes toward this business and equip him- 
self to meet the demands of the market for cordwood. 
required is simple and inexpensive. 


The equipment 





THE LANE CORDWOOD AND PULPWOOD CUTTING 


Probably the best along this line is the Lane cordwood 
cutting machine, manufactured by the Lane Manufac- 
turing Co., of Montpelier, Vt. This is a machine 
ideally suited for the purposes of the retail lumberman 
who would sell fuel, and at prices now procurable he 
could quickly pay for it and afterward reap a substan- 
tial profit from the purchase. There is also a wide 
field for the sale of this machine that should appeal to 
the retailer and induce him to handle it as a side line. 
Simple as it is, and inexpensive as it is, in comparison 
with its usefulness and efficiency, it could readily. be 
sold to farmers who have woodlots which they desire 
to convert into fuel for sale and to others interested 
in the fuel business. Here is a source of considerable 
profit, and retailers should investigate the opportuni- 
ties in their communities. 

The Lane cordwood cutting machine is illustrated 
herewith. For driving this machine about 15 horse- 


power should be provided, this, however, not including 
the power required for driving a conveyor. This last 
item is very variable, as a long and steep conveyor 
will require a great deal more power than a short one, 
or one at an easy angle. By using this machine the 
average cut of ordinary 16-inch stove wood in a 
10-hour day should be about eighteen to twenty cords, 
and of 4-foot pulp wood about three carloads a day. 
The machine is equipped with one 44-inch saw, and 
can comfortably handle a log up to 16 inches in 
diameter, but should the logs require a larger machine 
one carrying a 60-inch saw can be furnished. 

This cutting machine is convenient, easy to set up 





SPLITTING MACHINE 


MACHINE 


and to move from place to place, and simple to operate. 
It is made with the same care and attention to detail 
as are the circulars which have made Lane famous, 
and it has the full Lane guaranty back of it. 

For use with this saw, the Lane Manufacturing Co. 
has designed a new and improved type of vertical 
power splitting machine in which every cordwood sup- 
plier will be interested. The illustration of this 
machine shows the knife descending, splitting the log. 
For driving this machine about three horsepower is 
sufficient, and all who have had the opportunity to 
test it have expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with its operation and efficiency for this rather unusual 
class of work. It surely will be worth the retailer’s 
while to address the company for more detailed in- 
formation on these two really wonderful machines and 
on the opportunities for profitable business that their 
employme..t winding is certain to create. 
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FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Review of the Current Export Situation 


Increased inquiry for lumber supplies from foreign 
sources, lowered freight rates to South American and 
Oriental markets, and prospects ‘of an early increase in 
the amount of tonnage available in certain trade chan- 
nels are the features of the export market. There 
still remain many hindrances to any marked activity 
in this field, chiefly in the way of a general acute 
shortage of shipping space which it may take some 
time to remove, and high ocean rates. As indicated, 
rates to some markets have been reduced thru order 
of the Federal Shipping Board ; but transatlantic rates, 
for example, will not be lowered for the present, The 
opinion is that unless the rates are generally reduced 
business is going to be greatly hampered. This mat- 
ter will be taken up with the proper authorities as 
soon as conditions in Burope are a little more settled. 
But while ocean rates are high, it is evident that 
some substantial business will be offered notwithstand- 
ing, and this is borne out by the orders already placed. 
Tonnage supply is of first consideration, and when this 
is reasonably assured there is sure to develop an in- 
creasing volume of business, 

Reports from practically all manufacturing and ex 
porting centers agree that the outlook for a good ex- 
port trade was never better. Numerous inquiries have 
been received, mostly from France and Great Britain, 
with a good sprinkling from certain South American 
countries. Agents of several large foreign firms and 
also some home firms are reported to be collecting 
and assembling lumber and timber for export at 
Orange and Beaumont, Tex., and heavy shipments will 
be made on orders already placed as soon as sufficient 
tonnage can be secured. Lumber is now moving to 
Gulf ports on the 3,500,000-foot order recently placed 
by commissioners representing the Italian Government 
thru the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. The lum 
ber is specified as “southern pine’ merchantable 
grades,” and will be conveyed from ports to destina- 
tion in ships provided by the purchaser. This order 
is a feature, not because of its size, but because it 
indicates that post-war lumber buying by European 
countries may be handled largely by Government com- 
missions, which in turn will deal with organized cen- 
tral agencies in preference to individual exporters. It 
also indicates that when the Government is the pur- 
chaser the exporter need not be concerned about ton- 
nage, but rather when private firms are the purchasers. 
These conclusions are borne out by the details of the 
1,000,000,000-foot order announced last week as hav- 
ing been placed by the British timber controller with 
Canadian producers thru the Canadian Trade Commis 
sion, in which case the purchaser also guarantees ships 
for transportation to destination. 

On the subject of this Canadian order, it may be 
pointed out that in itself it represents an increase of 
66%, percent in Canada’s annual exportation of lumber 
to Great Britain, which normally averaged 600,000,000 
feet. Canadian lumbermen expect an even larger 
share of Britain’s trade in lumber for some time, for 
the reason. that Russia, which formerly furnished the 
United Kingdom with 50 percent of its annual re- 
quirements of 6,275,000,000 feet, will not for a long 
time be in a position to supply any noteworthy quanti- 
ties. Norway and Sweden normally supplied Great 
Britain with only 25 percent of its annual require- 
ments. It is true that Sweden has accumulated stocks 
estimated up to 4,000,000,000 feet; but the Seandi- 
navians have shown a preference for trading on con- 
tinental markets, such as Denmark, Holland and Spain. 
When Germany starts buying it, with these coun- 
tries, may be expected to clean up much of this ac- 
cumulated stock, and comparatively little will reach 
the markets to which the Americans look chiefly. At 
any rate, Great Britain very likely will have to secure 
75 percent of its requirements outside of Sweden and 
Russia, and this leads the exporters of the United 
States and Canada alike to look for a vastly enlarged 
lumber movement to Great Britain in the near future, 

French Government Orders in Prospect 

Reports of prospective large orders from the French 
Government are rife, One of these orders calls for 
17,000,000 feet for the construction of scows for 
French river navigation. Whether the scows will be 
built in the United States or in France has not been 
decided, but it is likely that the lumber will be shipped 
overseas. An inquiry for sawn pitch pine timber, mer- 
chantable quality, from Marseilles is also in circula- 
tion, calling for 1,000 cubic meters, or about 500,000 
feet. This material must conform to Gulf coast clas- 
sification of pitch pine, 12x12 and up in 35 cubic aver- 
age. 

The War Trade Board has announced that applica- 
tions for export licenses for shipments to France and 
Italy will no longer be referred to the high commis- 
sions of those Governments. This announcement sup- 
plements previous action providing that individual ap- 
plications for export licenses to Great Britain need no 
longer be referred to the British War Mission, So 
many trade restrictions have been lifted since the 
signing of the armistice that the conservation list 
now is extremely small and it is possible to relieve 
exporters of ‘certain procedures formerly necessary. 
Ash, birch, chestnut, fir timber, mahogany, oak, spruce, 
veneer plywood of all kinds, walnut and southern 
pine are among the many articles that were removed 
from the export conservation list, effective Jan. 4. 
In connection with the foregoing announcement warn- 
ing is given, however, that American exporters “should 
be very careful before shipping to acquaint themselves 
thoroly with the import requirements of the country 
of destination, as certain of the regulations which were 
in force prior to the signing of the armistice are still 
in effect.’ Information as to French or Italian import 


restrictions may be obtained by applying to the French 
High Commission, Fifteenth and M streets, and to the 
Italian High Commission, 1712 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., respectively. 

The steamship lines plying between American and 

sritish ports have had little or no space for lumber. 
Altho they have quoted a rate of not less than $3.50 a 
hundred pounds, they have also let it be known that 
they could not take lumber shipments without permits 
from the British Government and that of the 15 per- 
cent of space supposed to be available for general 
cargo on British vessels there is nothing whatever 
left for lumber, other freights being regarded as pref- 
erable. This has suggested the question why, out 
of the approximately 3,000,000 tons of American 
merchant marine in existence, there are no bottoms 
to be had for the transportation of American goods, 
the shippers being left to depend almost wholly on 
British lines. Inquiries at Washington as to this 
state of affairs so far have proved barren of results. 


More Tonnage,for British Trade 

However, the chances for an increased trade with 
Great Britain have now been greatly enhanced, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from Consul General Robert 
P. Skinner, at London, England, which advises that 
the British ministry of shipping has increased the 
tonnage available for bringing imports to Great 
Britain by 10,000,000 tons of goods a year. Thus 
the amount of space recently available for commercial 
cargo in the north Atlantic has been doubled. Mean- 
while, lumber stocks purchased for the British Govern- 
ment and long ago assembled at American ports to 
await steamers are gradually being lifted by vessels 
sent overseas under British orders, 

Negotiations between the British Government and 
west Coast interests for 80,000,000 feet of fir cross 
ties are still pending, and it is unlikely that the deal 
will be closed until the latter part of this month, ac- 
cording to A, A. Baxter, manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. The British Government 
will furnish vessels to transport the ties when they 
have been sawed. 

The British timber controller has dispensed with 
the “permit-to-purchase”’ system as applied to hard- 
wood lumber and forest products in the United States. 
Permits to purchase are therefore no Jonger required, 
except in the case of articles which are denied im- 
port. This step is regarded as the beginning of the 
end of timber control in Great Britain and France, 
and it is believed that it will be quickly followed by 
an increase in overseas business. It is no longer neces- 
sary to secure export licenses for shipment of hard- 
woods and forest products to. Canada and Newfound- 
land, but all wood products exported to other countries 
still require an individual license which may be is- 
sued by the special agent of the War Trade Board 
at the port of export, thus eliminating the necessity 
of making application to Washington. All wood prod- 
ucts may be exported to the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy and their possessions under a special license. 


Ocean Rate Reductions Will Stimulate Trade 


Cable advices received from Buenos Aires thru offi- 
cial channels are to the effect that lumber is one of 
the greatest present needs in Argentina. American 
lumbermen who may be interested in the Argentine 
market may secure the names of leading importers in 
that country by communicating with the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and as it seems to promise much a per- 
sonal solicitation of this market is advisable. In fact, 
a decided increase in the lumber trade with the Latin 
Americas should be an early result of the sharp reduc- 
tions in ocean rates, effective for January and Febru- 
ary, which have been ordered by the Federal Shipping 
Board. The South American ports to which freight 
reductions were made and the new and old rates for a 
2,240-pound ton or 40 cubic feet at ship’s option fol- 
low: Para to Pernambuco, $22.50, $35; Paranugua 
to Rio Grande do Sul, $380, $35; Pelotas and Porte 
Alegro, Py $35; Maceio to Santos, $25, $35; Buenos 
Aires, $25, $35; Rosario, $30, $35 3 Montevideo, $25, 
$35; La Plata, $27.50, $35, and Bahia Blanca and 
Port Madryn, $30, $35. 

Trade with the West Indies also promises much, and 
is restricted only by the lack of bottoms. A sale of 
No. 2 southern pine boards for the West Indies at 
prices ranging from $4.50 to $5 a thousand feet above 
the recent Government prices was recently reported. 
Inquiries from South America and Cuba for sawn 
timbers, 11x11 and up in 40 cubic average, are numer- 
ous. 

Ocean rates to the Far East have also been sub- 
stantially lowered, on the same basis as a to South 
America, as follows: Japan and China, $45, $50; 
Manila, $40, $50; Singapore or Saigon, - $60; 
Calcutta or Colombo, $45, $75; Dutch East Indies, 
$60, $75; Penang, Bangkok or Port Swettenham, 
$52.50, $75; Bombay, Rangoon or Madras, $50, $75. 
The following rates bave also been fixed: New Zea- 
land, main ports, $40, $45; South African ports, $35, 
$45; Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, $40, $52.50; Fre- 


mantle and Adelaide, $45, $47.50. The policy of the- 


shipping board is to make rate reductions consistent 
in order to meet competition that is springing up from 
every quarter. Further reductions are said to be in 
prospect. Transatlantic rates, however, “will not be 
disturbed for the present,” it is announced. 

The Federal Shipping Board last week announced 
that it would place the 8,800-ton steamship Western 
Knight in the transpacific trade. This development 
has created much optimism among the west Coast ex- 
porters, who believe this assignment forecasts the re- 
lease of numerous ships for the Oriental trade at a 
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Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,2°7'¢3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
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fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. ” Chicago, Ii. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











DEPENDABLE TIMBER ENGINEERING 


North or South America. Topography 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, loca- 
tion. Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 














D. F. McCullough, Gen'l Mer. 


olumbus, Miss. 





Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Feet. 
We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


ellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Columbus, Mississippi 








We Want 


Orders 


2x10-22 2x14-22 


2x10-26 2x14-26 
All No. 1 Common 


YELLOW PINE 


for 


= S & E Standard Mixed 
orders Long and Shortleaf 
Tilia We are prepared at all times 
Timbers. 


to ship re tly any item in 
yard and shed stocks. 


C..L. Gray 


Lumber Co’ 
Meridian, Miss. 














lower freight rate, which is likely soon to drop still 
lower. In other words, the move means not only that 
there will be more ships available, but that war rates 
are tumbling, with the entry of the shipping board 
into direct competition with Japanese liners and with 
privately owned vessels, 

This development has a direct bearing on the lum- 
ber cargo trade, which has been hampered more by 
the lack of vessels than by excessive freight rates. 
Now that both obstacles are at least partly removed, 
the outlook for the west Coast export trade is, most 
encouraging. Until Japan was interrupted by the 
war, its lumber firms were accustomed to come to 
Puget Sound for heavy timbers, which they trans- 
ported across the Pacific and resawed in their own 
little mills. To a certain extent China has followed 
the same practice. In Australia there is an import 
tax on manufactured lumber, where it is recognized 
that dealers would prefer to buy in sizes required ; 
but. the Government ‘has assumed middle ground by 
ruling that timbers 6x12 and larger are “unmanufac- 
tured,” and such shipments may therefore enter duty 
free. Puget Sound mills accordingly have reaped the 
benefit of a lucrative trade, and the people of Aus- 
tralia have developed lumbering to a marked degree by 
working up the ‘“unmanufactured” product of Wash- 
ington forests. South America, which likewise is a 
distinctive field, buys in sizes required. 

The export movement from the west Coast, once it 
starts, will be enormous. Japan is short, especially 
of structural fir, railroad fies and bridge materials. 
There is a big unsatisfied demand in China. Australia 
can use large quantities and South America is taking 
it as fast as deliveries can be made, Ordinarily the 
export trade of the north Coast is 8 percent of the 
output of all the mills. In the cargo trade, California 
takes 20 percent of the output of the mills, so that 
the export normally is 40 percent of the cargo trade. 
During the week ending Dec, 28, as an example, the 
balance of unshipped domestic orders of 120 mills re- 
porting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was 59,800,000 feet, and export 24,700,000 feet. 
Normally the export figures would be about 35,000,000 
feet. Consequently less than 30 percent of the cargo 
trade is now exports. 





BOLSHEVIKI SEIZE TIMBER INDUSTRY 


Thetimber trade of Russia—what remained of it out- 
side of the White Sea district—has been dealt a death 
blow by the recent Bolshevik decree that exports of 
Russian woods are forbidden and that private lumber- 
ing must stop. The decree, which affects all districts 
of Russia under Bolshevik control, declares that ‘all 
work in connection with forests and trade in timber 
and all wood manufacturing will be taken over by the 
local Soviets, and all export is forbidden.” It is stated 
that this decree relates to the nationalization of all 


_ property in land, one of the main planks of the Bolshe- 


vik platform. 

No one, of course, takes the edicts of the Reds very 
seriously, doubting the permanence of them and their 
makers; but they complicate the industrial and eco- 
nomic situation in Russia greatly and have caused cer- 
tain interests substantial losses. The Norwegian news- 
paper in Petrograd, Nording Kommune, states that 
this decree hits Norwegian interests particularly hard, 
as much of their properties, representing millions of 
crowns, lies in Bolshevik territory. 

It will, however, not affect the timber trade of the 
White Sea district, as it does not recognize Bolshevik 
authority, and the manufacture there of a certain 
quantity of sawn wood is expected during the winter, 
as is a continuation of exportation during the next 
shipping season, even tho on a considerably reduced 
scale. 


~~ 


SUBSIDIES FOR AMERICAN VESSELS 


American opportunities for building up a world 
lumber trade that will insure continuous and profitable 
operations of the country’s mills hinge largely on the 
success of the American merchant marine. Lumber- 
men naturally are vitally concerned with future ad- 
justments of the country’s shipping problems, and 
therefore will be interested in the statements on this 
subject recently made by Capt. Alexander McDougall, 
president of the McDougall-Duluth Co. and _ recog- 
nized authority on every phase of inland and ocean 
transportation. In an interview he expressed himself 
as convinced that if this country is to recover its old 
standing as a commercial carrier it must either own 
and operate its own merchant ships, in which case 
the over cost of transportation would be charged to, 
the people in taxation, or, if the ships are to be 
privately owned, it must provide ship subsidies to 
make good the difference between the cost of building 
here and operation under the American flag and like 
costs under competing governments. 

Before the war the building cost of vessels of from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons in Great Britain was a third less 
than in this country, and this ratio probably has not 
changed. The cost of operation of ocean ships in 
wages and food allowances under the American flag 
was more than three times as great as the cost un- 
der foreign flags. Capt. McDougall told of incidents 
within his experience in which cargoes were lost to 
American vessels because of this. The toll of foreign 
ships for the transportation of American goods be- 
fore the war was estimated at $200,000,000. The 
subsidies suggested totalled about $5,000,000 a year 
for ten years. This would have been but 2% percent 
of the saving to the people of this country, while it 
would have given employment to tens of thousands of 
American ship builders and crews at the higher wages 
and better conditions under our flag. 

The war has brought a resumption of ship building 
in the United States, but there will be no change in 
the international situation. The Government can con- 
tinue to build ships and to operate them at the greater 
cost as compared with foreign nations, but the differ- 
ence must be paid by the people, says the captain, as 
carrying charges in American ships can not be ‘higher 
than in foreign ships. Or else the Government may 





pay direct subsidies to private owners to equal the 
estimated difference. This is the system of all other 
governments, and it has promoted improved ship de- 
sign and more efficient organization and operation. 

Capt. McDougall points out that in December, 1917, 
British ship yards paid skilled workers from $2.16 
to $2.79 a day; semi-skilled $1.94 and unskilled $1.81, 
and the Japanese during the same year paid from 75 
to 90 cents a day for skilled labor, 70 cents for semi- 
skilled and 60 cents for unskilled, whereas in Ameri- 
can yards the wages were $5.80 for skilled, $4.40 for 
semi-skilled and $3.20 for unskilled, with even higher 
wages during 1918. Great Britain takes up the slack 
between her and Japan or any other country by sub- 
sidies, and when she turns from navy construction 
she will maintain her relative place in cargo carry- 
ing. To do this she will need no help from the yards 
of other countries. Her output will easily exceed 
that of the United States on their present basis of 
production. 

Government ownership of the merchant marine or 
Government subsidies to ship owners are worthy sub- 
jects for the lumberman’s attention, for they mean not 
only more satisfactory and complete service to foreign 
markets but also a continued, thriving ship building 
industry in this country and consequently a perman- 
ent home market for ship building materials in large 
quantities. 





FURNITURE MAKERS MAY COMBINE 


The Grand Rapids furniture manufacturers are re- 
ported to have under consideration the organization 
under the Webb law of a company to engage in export 
trade. The company will be organized on substan- 
tially the same lines as the Grand Rapids Aircraft Co., 
as many individual companies joining as may desire, 
and will represent a codjperative effort to broaden the 
Grand Rapids furniture trade. Thru the association 
possible foreign markets will be investigated, trade 
conditions studied and salesmen sent in search of 
orders. The association will also take steps to protect 
the Grand Rapids trademark interests in foreign 
fields. 

The company is to be capitalized at $50,000, each 
factory to pay its quota. It is possible that a special 
line of furniture may be produced to meet the needs 
or tastes of the foreign buyers, the manufacture of this 
line to be assigned to the various factories in the com- 
pany. The South American countries are looked upon 
as most promising for American furniture and it is 
probable that the initial trade efforts will be made in 
that direction. 





TO PROMOTE INDUSTRIAL CONVERSION 


The transformation of the armament department into 
a Department of Industrial Reconstruction has been 
announced by the French Government, with M. 
Loucheur, who has been the minister of armament, 
retaining directorship of the new department. He will 
be responsible for the development of industrial produc- 
tion of all kinds, and he will distribute among the 
French industries the orders placed by the other Gov- 
ernment departments. He will also undertake the 
adaptation of the munition factories created by the 
French Government, as well as works installed by 
private initiative for national defense, to peaceful in- 
dustry. Thus, the vast arsenal of Roanne will be 
devoted to the rebuilding of old and the construction of 
new railway material and rolling stock. The factories 
at Bourges; which have been devoted to the manufac- 
ture of explosives, will now be utilized for the manu- 
facture of chemical fertilizers, and shops that have 
been working in wood for aviation etc. hereafter will 
manufacture windows, doors and parts of all sorts for 
the construction of houses in the invaded regions. 

It is reported that private factories having been 
engaged in war work will soon be given important 
orders for materials needed by the administration of 
post offices, telephones and telegraphs for the recon- 
stitution of the French merchant marine, and also for 
agricultural machinery needed in great quantities. 

The office of industrial reconstitution of the liberated 
regions is now attached to the new department. This 
department’s activities will be great in scope and vital 
in importance during the next few years, and undoubt- 
edly will be the source of a vast volume of business in 
lumber and timbets, both soft- and hardwoods, first 
for all kinds of construction and remodelling purposes 
and afterward for manufacturing uses. 





SHIP AMERICAN WOODS TO NORWAY 


The fact that Norway, once one of the chief Euro- 
pean lumber exporting countries, eventually should 
come on the market as a buyer and consumer of Amer- 
ican lumber sounds extraordinary. But Norway, with 
its forests despoiled by over-exploitation in the past 
and now producing a minimum of building materials, 
actually is making its appearance as a customer of 
southern pine and an important trade is expected to 
develop. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
received the following self-explanatory letter from the 
New York representative of the concern chiefly con- 
cerned in the shipment of American house-building 
materials to Norway—probably the first ever sent 
there: 

A couple of weeks ago I went to Louisiana and pur- 
chased about 120,000 feet of southern pine in the dif- 
ferent dimensions suitable for wooden buildings, which 
was shipped from New Orleans direct to Norway 
within a few days. We have since placed an order 
about half that size and we now expect other orders 
to follow. 

We also shipped from New York about 17,000 pounds 
of American tile and ceramic flooring and some deaden- 
ing felt for walls and floors, and have placed orders 
for high class and, in part, carved interiors in quar- 
tered oak mahogany and satinwood etc., for houses to 
be erected by the ————. Co. in Christiania as 
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samples of American building materials. The com- 
pany is now being organized to carry a stock of such 
materials at Christiania, Bergen and Trodhjem. 





EXPORTATION OF WOOD FROM NORWAY 


Within late years there has been a considerable de- 
crease in the lumber production and exportation of 
Norway, not so much because of lack of labor or ton- 
nage or any other such requisites to do business as be- 
cause of a lack of commercial timber. The country’s 
export of wood during the first six months of 1918 
amounted to 370,000 cubic meters, a decline of 13 
percent as compared with 1917 and of 56 percent as 
compared with 1916. About 300,000 cubic meters 
of this wood went, as the bulk usually does, to Eng- 
land. Only 793 cubic meters were sent to Holland 
during the first half of last year, compared with 58,000 
cubic meters in 1916, indicating a remarkable fall in 
business in Norwegian wood with this market. Be- 
cause of the lack of timber suitable for manufacture 
into lumber Norway is turning more and more of her 
forest production into wood pulp, which incidentally 
also seems more remunerative to her. 





LATIN AMERICA FACES DEVELOPMENT 


A commercial report on the Latin Americas appear- 
ing in a recent number of the weekly bulletin of the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce states 
that the world scarcity and high price of foodstuffs 
will hugely enhance the prosperity of South American 
farmers and put them in a position to buy enormous 
quantities of manufactures, and that vast areas of land 
will be brought under cultivation following the con- 
struction of tens of thousands of miles of new rail- 
ways. 

This promised development on a large scale of the 
South American countries indicates a great oppor- 
tunity for American lumbermen. Construction of vari- 
fous kinds is essential to development, and vast quanti- 
ties of American softwoods should be required for this 
purpose. If the lumbermen interested in South Amer- 
fica as a market for their product should undertake and 
maintain a trade extension propaganda among the con- 
sumers in Latin America similar to that which has so 
successfully been carried on at home it can not be 
doubted that the results would be gratifying. It would 
seem that this is a great field for association endeavor. 





NOVEMBER SHIPMENTS LIGHT 
Norro.k, VA., Jan. 13.—Below is given a statement 
of exports of lumber and forest products thru District 
No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport 
‘News, Va., during November, 1918 : 
6,000 feet yellow pine boards (Br. Guinea) .$ 270 


87,000 feet poplar boards (England)....... 6,033 
61,000 feet hardwood boards (England).... 19,306 
Other lumber (BEngland)............ 8,428 
— implements and tools (Eng- 
Se rrr eee 3,560 
168,480 pieces staves (Br. Guinea)......... 23,200 
Heading (British Guinea).......... 6,800 
Other manufactures of wood (Eng- 
DEMOED ewnrssotuciecantecnuctens 108,472 
Total value. ..$176,069 
144,000 feet—Total lumber Total value... 34,037 


The total value of lumber exports during November 
as compared with October, 1918, was nearly three times 


as large, but when considering boards alone the ex- 
ports during November were less than October as to 
feet, while the value was a little greater than during 
October. The logs and boards exported during No- 
vember, 1917, totalled 80,000 feet with a valuation 
of $6,023, a very small amount indeed. The state- 
ment as made up by the New York customs office and 
sent to the Norfolk customs office is very indefinite 
and appears to give as little information as possible, 
altho the Washington authorities have written the 
various associations for their views as to the publica- 
tion of lumber export statistics and stated their desire 
to have this more in detail. The total of $108,472 
covering “other manufactures of wood” exported dur- 
ing November, 1918, can not be explained until and 
unless the information can be secured from the New 
York office. 

It is known that the Government is still refusing 
information as to certain exports made by it and 
just when the books of the customs officials will be 
put again on a normal basis is not known, altho it is 
expected within the next three or four months. Then 
if the suggestions of the various associations are fol- 
lowed in the instructions given customs offices one 
may be able to get more definite information and se- 
cure it more promptly than during the war period. 

The majority of shipments made overseas during 
November, 1918, consisted of coal, cotton, flour and 
live stock. The total value of all exports during No- 
vember, 1918, was $7,305,389, as compared with $5,- 
599,050 in October, 1918; $4,790,681 in September, 
1918; $8,284,370 in August, 1918, and $9,291,000 in 
November, 1917, 





AIRPLANE FIR EXPORTS LARGE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan, 13.—The statement of exports 
of lumber from this port for November shows that the 
declared value of the shipments took a big jump as 
compared with October, due entirely, however, to the 
heavy movement of fir, which was drawn upon for 
airplane and similar purposes, the full effect of the 
war upon this demand being at that time still in 
progress. That almost three-fourths of the total of 
exports consisted of fir shows the narrowness of the 
market and the extent to which miscellaneous ship- 
ments were excluded. But as there were not less than 
twelve items on the list, a broadening of the move- 
ment is also in evidence. The statement follows: 











NOVEMBER 
1918———- ————-1917— 
“Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Boards— 
Cypress, ft... 127,000 $ GG16 ...ccccs eee 
i) ee , See SE. DEE ‘diecacccs. ovanad 
Oak, 1 See 71,000 5,018 135,000 $ 5, 018 
White pine, 
‘emake 18,000 Be ccciddnd. Keedede 
Ss he ort leaf 
pine, ft... 39,000 RG acinned wees 
Poplar, ft... 268, 000 15,114 22,000 1,293 
Hardwoods, 
| eae 46,000 7,726 98,000 5,772 
Spruce, 6h stecene ements 2,958,000 263,353 
Other lumber... 2.2222: TOURED oo cedex eepesee 
NNN ccece K6eCees oShmeee cécewene 200 
TOGt BANGIOB. <6 6 cceces De s8.#eus<< 10,200 
BUG kb ciceaas 22,428 Te eeiacwns oceeeee 
Other manufac- 
tures of wood ....... SQIES wacccnas 12,000 
TO css $284,570 $297,836 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While it can not be said that any great degree of 
activity is as yet noticeable among manufacturers of 
sash, doors and interior finish, most of the plants 
have resumed operation on a moderate basis, follow- 
ing the holiday shutdown. A few of the larger plants 
kept running right thru the holidays, but most fac- 
tories either greatly reduced their output or shut down 
entirely to facilitate repairs, taking of inventories 
ete. Stocks in the hands of retailers thruout the 
country are very low, and there is bound to be a big 
call for goods as,soon as the spring building season 
opens. 

H. G. Klopp, president of the White Pine Sash Co., 
Spokane, Wash., summarizes conditions in that terri- 
tory in a communication to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week, as follows: 

“There is very little building going on locally, on 
account of the season of the year, and also the fact 
that this district did not benefit any from war busi- 
ness. However, our goods are sold all over the coun- 
try, and from advices received from our customers 
we would estimate that the stocks of sash, doors and 
millwork are less than normal, due to the fact that 
there has been a great deal less trade than usual, in 
the ordinary sizes and patterns, for the last two years. 

“The supply of shop lumber in this district is rather 
smaller than usual because the great demand for 
boxes for various uses in connection with the war in- 
creased the price for lumber to such extent that all of 
the low grade shop lumber was used for boxes. Un- 
less the price of boxes decreases or the price of mill- 
work increases there probably will be a further di- 
version of low grade shop lumber into box making 
channels for some time to come. 

“This district is short of skilled labor, and as most 
of this kind of labor went into the ship yards rather 
than into the army it will be slower coming back 
than if the latter had been the case. The greater por- 
tion of our workers that went into the army consisted 
of unskilled men, but we are figuring on being able 
to take care of all these men, when they are discharged 
from service, by perhaps releasing some of our women 
employees, as well as by prospective increase in busi- 
ness, AS we are now running at only 50 percent of our 
capacity.” 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories have resumed 
production after the holiday shutdown, but are op- 
erating on a conservative basis. All reports indicate 
a good spring business, but not much of a tangible 
character has shown up yet, so the tendency is to 
play safe and not accumulate too much stock. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report business about 50 
percent of normal, but the expectation is that within 
three or four months they will be working at normal 
capacity. Viewing the situation all around the plant 
managers seem to be confident that they will have a 
very good year. New cards are being put out by some 
of the plants, reaffirming present prices, except in the 
southwestern territory, where it is claimed that con- 
ditions warrant slight reductions on a number of 
items, 

The outlook at Baltimore, Md., is regarded as prom- 
ising, and sash and door men are not disposed to 
hold out any big inducements in the way of price con- 
cessions. Such revisions as have been made are in 
details rather than in vital things. 

Door factories are doing little at Buffalo, N. Y., this 
month and some manufacturers say that business is 
not more than half as good as at this season in some 
preceding years. Much caution is exercised about go- 
ing ahead with building work, unless for repair jobs, 
and these are not at all numerous. In the opinion of 
builders, trade will pick up considerably this spring. 

There is no special change in the situation at St, 
Louis, Mo., with regard to actual demand for the 
products of the sash and door factories and planing 
mills. The planing mill listing bureau is getting a 
number of plans upon which quantities are to be 
listed, but the volume has not yet reached satisfactory 
proportions, 

Business continues dull at San Francisco sash and 
millwork plants. Door factories in the bay region 
are operating at about the usual rate for this season 
of the year. Comparatively few finished doors are 
being turned out at the factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills, but there is a fair output 
of white pine door stock and open sash. White pine 
box shook is being manufactured in large quantities 
and a heavy demand is expected this year. Fair ship- 
ments east of white and sugar pine are being made. 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Materlal 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Gum—Poplar—Oak 


1 Car 4-4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum. 
FOR 2 Cars 9 to 12’’ Gum Box Boards. 
2 Cars 13 to 17’” Gum Box Boards, 
SALE 2 to 3 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
1 Car 8-4 No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
250,000 ft. 4-4 to 8-4 Log Run Plain Oak. 


Write us for stock sheet and prices. 


MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, 


sien aacige_ CE 


LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 




















L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO0., Mos Point. Miss. 


of Mi 
300,000 Feet Giter Milt: Long Leaf 


Naive Lumber Co., Howi- 


on, Ming. var Cleve, Yellow Pine 
Bascaggula and ® ‘Shi island Gang Sawed Rift 


le Address, * : : 
ieee Bin. _ Flooring a Specialty 








S.E.MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R.D. MORETON, V-Pres 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction — 





Gentlemen:- 


Ve are using your Reé@ Gum lumber in the 
aanufasture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing 2111 work. 





Thies gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 

being highly graded, soft texture, good 

a and long lengths, also dry, straight 
at. 


~~ 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 
ac 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking fac- 
tories with Hardwood lumber. We know your 
needs and only want a chance to prove the 
superior quality of our lumber. A trial order 
will do it. Write today for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
L> 





111 W. Washington St., 
CHICAGO 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


{ Conservative Builders 
Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best 
interests at heart, send us their orders in that we 
specialize Hardwoods and feature the famous 





Dixie Moulding 
Brand Casing 
Flooring Base, Etc. 





The next time you have a “stickler” for quality send us 
your order. Better get our prices today. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 





THE LUMBERMAN POET 

















ypress and Gum Lumber. 


q We ship etraight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, wot 








and 
“Velvet Edge” 
G Flooring 
sawed SAWED Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











MR. SALESMAN! 


Are you trying to SELL him 
something, or are you trying to 
HELP him BUY something? 











THE HOTEL “SHANTY” 


Yep, I have stayed at the fancy hotels, 
It off the silver an’ fed off the plate, 
Loafed in the lobby with all of the swells, 
Rose at eleven an’ hung around late. 
Just for an outin’ it maybe will do— 
Never for me for a regular thing. 
I belong up where the weather is blue, 
I belong up where the little birds sing. 


I’ve got a shanty—I’ll tell you of that: 
You may not think it is much of a dump. 
Under a pine tree it sets on a flat. 
For a foundation one corner a stump. 
Made it myself out of No. 2 boards, 
Covered with paper, the tar-paper kind, 
But not a house of the ladies or lords 
Halfway as homelike you ever will find. 


And there’s a river just twenty yards down— 
See it by day an’ you hear it by night— 
Never a fountain that plays in the town 
Makes you in summer a prettier sight. 
Haven’t got much in the way of a lawn, 
But there’s a carpet that autumntime weaves, 
Bright red and yellow when summer is gone, 
Made out of needles an’ grasses an’ leaves. 


That’s the hotel that I’m hankerin’ for— 
Just a board cabin up there on the crick, 
Settin’ beside of a silvery shore 
Up where the tamarack timber is thick. 
You take your marble an’ you take your glass, 
You take your brass an’ your copper that 
shine— 
I’ll take the river, the trees an’ the grass, 
I’ll take my shanty up yonder for mine! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 14.—When a sale is 
dressed with a smile it becomes Service. It doesn’t 
cost so much to dress a sale with a smile as it does 
to dress a board in a planer, but it makes just as 
much improvement in the transaction as a planer 
does in a board. It smooths off the rough spots 
and brings out the beauty of the grain. 

Which wise remarks are inspired by breakfast 
in ear 542 on the Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha 
this morning en route from Chicago to Minneapolis 
on the North Coast Limited. Dining Car Condue- 
tor Naething had a smile on, and so did Waiter 
No. 3. The prunes may not have been any better 
than any other prunes, we have met better cream, 
the rice cakes were good, the coffee No. 1. But 
what we liked was the smile that was stirred into 
everything. We will bet that many a man travel- 
ing up this way has made many a sale because 
Naething and his trusty tray bearers started him 
off for the day feeling at peace with all the world, 
even a dining ear. 

The twenty-ninth annual of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association opened with a bang here 
this afternoon. You wouldn’t think there were this 
many retail lumbermen in the world, but there are. 
There must have been fourteen hundred of them; 
in fact, we know there were, because 1,398 of them 
asked when the theater tickets would be given out. 

It looks like they would give out long before the 
show. 

President Ward, of Clinton, one of Clinton’s 
most prosperous looking wards, was in the chair. 
Secretary Pfund was not exactly in the chair. He 
was all over the place, doing whatever was necessary. 
Our old friend W. G. Hollis was among those pres- 
ent, and it gave us old timers a warm feeling 
around the heart to see him. W. G., like Mount 
Washington, is crowned with perpetual snow, but 
from the snow springs many a fountain of re- 
freshing kindness that clothes the pathway of life 
with verdure, and flowers, and things. 

We shall have more to say about this meeting 
anon, anon meaning next week. The first man to 
grab our mit was Paul Knolk. (No, the printer 
didn’t pi it—that’s the way he spells it.) Paul 
has been with the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
ever so long. 

The lobby of the West looked like Belgium after 
the Huns had hung around there a couple of years. 
There were flooring, ventilators, roofing and other 
things under foot and overhead, until the place 
looked like it had been bombed. 


The program was a humdinger from the time 
President Ward stepped on the oratorical ac- 
celerator until the final spurt. The air was as full 
of patriotism as of Cremo smoke, and when Sol- 
dier Brooks told us how the boys in khaki fought 
for the honor of proving that a Yank was so quick 
that he could dodge a German bullet, or, if he 
wasn’t, brave enough to take it, pandemonium 
broke loose. But, as before remarked, of this more 
anon. 


RANDOM 

In these days it isn’t telling stories that sells 
lumber but telling argument. 

We are willing to gamble that the house bills will 
outbloom the violets next spring. 

The Chinese are using Douglas fir for junks, and 
we consider it a personal reflection. 

The Government is canceling orders as merrily 
ag some retailers on a declining market. 

There should be a speedy resumption of pub- 
lic works, but not the kind that works the public. 

The fellow who is waiting for the bottom to fall 
out of the lumber market better get himself a chair. 

Another paradox of the lumber business is the 
manner in which aerial skidding reduces the over- 
head. 

If a salesman wants to learn how to stick to his 
price let him try to get a room with bath for less 
than $2. 

The Government ought to send our surplus sup- 
plies to France and Belgium and our surplus aliens 
to Germany. 

It is claimed that people who live near paper 
mills don’t have influenza, but they don’t have 
much appetite, either. 

If we want to build up the American merchant 
it looks like we would first have to build up an 
American merchant marine, 

The world do move. The driver who used to get 
down and knock the ice out of his horse’s shoes 
now has to thaw out his truck. 

A leading sash and door house has gone on a 
profit-sharing basis. As we recollect it, a few 
years back there were no profits to share. 

If the Government can tell anything by our books 
it can do a good deal more than we can when some 
of our bookkeepers get thru with them. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison 
might perform an important service for the coun- 
try by applying a few tests to some of our pres- 
idential timber. 

We are afraid that the purchasing department 
of the Railroad Administration has its eye peeled 
for the Ulterior Motive so much that it may over- 
look the Ultimate Good. 

Next to George Washington, who was first in 
war, first in peace and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen, the greatest man is the man who is 
first in the hall when it is time for the convention 
to open, 


NIGHTS OF SUMMER 


Oh, languorous nights of summer in the woods— 
How dear you are in dark, snow-drifted days! 
Again I walk old, verdant neighborhoods 
And Memory leads me up the woodland ways. 
And now I come to camp a fire beside ; 
The witchery of Night and all her stars 
Hangs like a velvet curtain to divide 
My quiet soul from all life’s little sears. 


A tree-toad chirps his quaint and measured tune, 
A cheery whip-poor-will salutes his mate— 

For it is summer in the woods, and June, 
And night-things now become articulate. 

The little river sings its little song, 
But sings the louder when the rock impedes. 

I would that men might find the good in wrong, 
The blossom hidden in the thorny weeds. 


The dew comes down to minister to men, 

To grass and fern and every living thing— 
Sweet sister of the breeze, that wakes again 

And thru the swaying pine goes whispering. 
The chalices of night all overflow 

With hope and healing for the saddest heart. 
Now there is peace above, and peace below, 

And all the little hurts of day depart. 


Now rises, too, the lovely queen of ‘night, 
The beauteous moon, in silver garmented, 
The planet God has made for our delight, 
The angel spirit of the day that’s dead. 
Oh, languorous nights of summer in the woods. 
Noon is the quarrel, evening the kiss, 
And we shall rest among the solitudes— 
Oh, Man, what ask you any more than this? 
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HAPPENINGS IN REALM OF THE MOTOR TRUCK 





Truck Manufacturers Expect Big Year—Tire Concern Re-employs Many Soldiers 
—Logging Costs Reduced by Use of Trucks 





NEW ‘‘LIBERTY’’ FUEL DESCRIBED 


Little has heretofore been said in this department 
regarding the new “Liberty” fuel for motor vehicles 
and airplanes, because of the absence of authoritative 
statements from oflicial sources. Recently, however, 
certain facts have been given out by Maj. O. B. Zim- 
merman, director of the division of research and devel- 
opment of the War Department, who in conjunction 
with Capt. E. C. Weisgerber, of the gas and oil di- 
vision of the same department, is credited with the 
new discovery. The statement authorized by Maj. 
Zimmerman summarizes the advantages claimed for 
the new fuel as follows: That it starts easier than 
gasoline ; leaves no residue of carbon or soot; will ex- 
plode at temperatures below zero; yields greater mile- 
age per gallon; will ignite only from spark or flame, 
hence is without danger of premature explosion; re- 
quires less oxygen for combustion ; costs less to manu 
facture ; can be used in automobiles with no change in 
carbureter and without damage to the car. It further 
is said that the new fuel, which was developed in con 


“Numerous applications are being received at our 
plant daily from men in blue and khaki. Many of them 
were overseas and are wearing gold service stripes. 
The experience of our company in ‘hiring in’ the soldier 
boys who left a year ago at their country’s call shows 
that they are not inclined to be fussy about the kind 
of work they take up nor afraid to buckle down to a 
hard job. Most of them want the kind of work where 
they can perform the best service and earn the most 
money.” 

About 7,000 Goodyear employees joined the colors 
and the roll of those who gave their lives contains 
seventy names. 


‘TRUCKS CUT MANUFACTURER’S costs 


In a recent conversation with a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN James J. Moore, president of 
J. J. Moore & Son, who operate a pine and hardwood 
mill at Homer, La., expressed the belief that 1919 will 
be a “bumper” lumber year, and that motor trucks will 
play an increasing part in mill operations, particularly 

those of the smaller plants. 














Mr. Moore is competent to 
speak on this subject, as he 
uses two trucks in his busi- 
ness. One is of 2-ton and 
the other of 3%-ton ca- 
pacity, costing $3,200 and 
$4,200 respectively. “Since 
last May,” said Mr. Moore, 
“these trucks have made me 
about $10,000. They have 
already made more for our 
mill than they cost, and are 
good for a long time yet.” 

The larger truck, Mr. 
Moore stated, will carry all 
the logs or lumber that can 
be loaded thereon, 1,500 
feet being easily carried. 
The 2-ton truck shown in 
accompanying — illustration 






TWO-TON TRUCK LOADED WITH 600 FEET OF PINE LOGS will haul 600 feet easily, 


nection with the Liberty airplane engine, has proved 
superior to gasoline for driving airplanes, and that it 
has 17 percent greater fuel economy. Its base is kero 
sene, to which are added other elements of low cost 
produced in ample quantities in this country. The 
process of manufacture is said to be very simple. The 
fuel is adaptable to all kinds of motor propelled ve 
hicles. In a test conducted by the Bureau of Standards 
a 3-ton truck, running 286 miles, averaged 64% miles 
to a gallon of gasoline, and 683% miles to a quart of 
lubricating oil and 8% gallons of water. <A gallon of 
Liberty fuel, in the same test, yielded an average of 
10% miles, and 1031/10 miles. were run on a quart of 
lubricating oil and two gallons of water. It is said 
that the new fuel is to be placed on the market in the 
near future. 





— 


TRUCK SALESMEN SEE BRIGHT PROSPECT 


The annual sales conference of the Acme Motor 
Truck Co., Cadillac, Mich., held Jan. 1, 2 and 3, was 
exceptionally successful and enthusiastic, One particu 
larly noticeable feature was that practically every 
salesman, after having carefully reviewed his territory, 
expressed himself as more than satisfied with the pros 
pects for business in 1919, and the consensus was that 
the coming year will be the biggest in the history of the 
Acme company. 

Announcement is made that H. L. Browne, Louis 
ville, Ky., better known among automobile men thruout 
the country as “Buster,” 
who for several years has 


sometimes taking a heavier 
load, and will run along at a 25-mile clip while thus 
loaded. Kach truck does the work of several teams 
of mules, the smaller one hauling what would require 
three teams to transport, and doing it over rough 
country roads. It costs only $6 a day to operate the 
small truck, while the three teams would require an 
outlay of $25 a day. Further, when the trucks are 
laid up, on Sundays, holidays or rainy days, the ex 
pense stops, while teams would be consuming expensive 
feed just the same as if at work. 

Mr. Moore’s two sons, Herbert and Marion, are in 
the service, the former in the aviation branch, sta- 
tioned at St. Paul, while the latter is an instructor 
in engineering, at Washington, D. C, 


2 — See 


A LOUISVILLE (Ky.) coal dealer who motorized his 
delivery system, finding it impossible to sell the twenty 
or more carts he had been using piled them up, applied 
kerosene, and touched a match to the pile. The metal 
remaining was then sold to a junk dealer for more 
money than he could have obtained for the carts entire. 
When a concern is forced to burn its horse-drawn deliv- 
ery vehicles to salvage the metal, because there is no 
market for such equipment, the trend of the times in 
the direction of motor truck installation is clearly 
shown. 


eee 


Covies of citations for distinguished service by 
French motor transport units using American-made 





been connected with the 
Service Motor Car Co., has 
joined the sales force of 
the Acme company, and will 
act as its factory represen 
tative in Colorado, Wyo 
ming, New Mexico and 
Utah. 

Other recent additions 
and changes in the Acme 
organization are as follows : 

J. KK. Bowles, who has 
been with the company for 
the last year as special rep 
resentative in the middle 
western States, will be 
transferred to the Pacific 
coast, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, George P. 
Gould, well known among 

eastern automobile men, 
will act as factory representative in Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 





Fewell, Meridian, 





MANY SOLDIERS RE-EMPLOYED 


Just now when the question of the reémployment of 
returned soldiers looms so large in the industrial world 
it is encouraging to know that the attitude both of 
most large employers and of the returning soldiers 
themselves is such as to promise readjustment of this 
vital matter with the smallest possible amount of fric 
tion or economic waste. On this point the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, in a recent com- 
munication to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says: 








This illustration shows a 5-ton Mack tractor, in the service of W. L. 


Miss., hauling two 8-wheel log wagons loaded 


with ten tons of hardwood logs. 


motor trucks have been received in this country. Ac 
companying the citations was an award of the much 
coveted Croix de Guerre to the First and Second 
Groupements, each operating five hundred or more 
White trucks in the service of the great headquarters 
reserve No. 1. Later, this entire reserve, operating 
2,500 Whites, was recognized by a similar citation. 
Most of the trucks participating were veterans, some 
of them having been in continuous field service since 
1914. After four years of war these units performed 
feats that enabled their organizations to win the Croix 
de Guerre. The part played by American trucks over- 
seas is second only to that played by our gallant troops. 
Both have the “stuff” in them. 


- HARDWOODS 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 5 

Red Gum Plain Oak HY 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak & 
Cottonwood Hickory 2 
Cypress Soft Elm g 

Ash | Sycamore : 

5 All Grades and Thicknesses 5 
A We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 3 
fe} and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick = 
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Maple and Birch 
Is all the name implies and is the 


kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Indiana 
Bent Oak 
Wagon Rims 


also 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 
WAKELEE, MICH. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood Lumber 


Main Office, 
South Bend, Indiana 














HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND. ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Weidman ° 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
LATH 











DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Cotting, Flooring, Sash, Doors, ‘ers Window 


and Mouldings. Also “s Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 








Tell Us Your Needs in 


Michigan 
4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better p 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Cottonwood 
Gum, Ash, 

















Band Sawn 
and_ graded 
according to 
the Rules of 











Hickory, Ma palactr 
Elm, Oak, a 
Magnolia _aeaby 70 Stu 


" Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak. 
4-4 “ Plain Red Oak. 

18 eo) ee bid Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 

FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 

No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 

13” to 17” Gum Box Boards, 

Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine mills at Onalaska, 

Westville, Saron, Milvid, Miriam, Latexo, Merryvilie. 


Send Inquiries to 


South Texas 


Lumber Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


5 “ 





We Specialize in 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
Pine Piling 
any length up 
to 90 feet. 

















’ ‘ 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W.A. Priddie, 
Sac President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. J 














Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 


By. Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpald, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A better volume of inquiries is coming in, 
is developing, but the demand as a 
whole is quiet. <A little improvement appears in the 
veneer market, where oak and mahogany stocks are 
showing to better advantage. 

Will Day, of the Wood Mosaic Co,, Highland Park 
plant, reports that the company recently had a fair 
clean-up order for approximately 100,000 feet of low 
grade ash, which took practically everything in the 4/4 
and thicker cull and common stock on the yards. 
The company is preparing for an active return of the 
flooring business within a short time, and is kiln-drying 
and inspecting material which will be worked into 
parquet flooring. The company figures that the demand 
is bound to break, 

The Louisville Point Lumber Co. was down for 
several days last week as a result of high water in the 
Ohio River. The water reached the engine room and 
put the mill out of commission for four days. 

The North Vernon Lumber Co., of North Vernon, 
Ind., with mills at Louisville and also at Dyersburg, 
Tenn., has recently purchased about 600,000 feet of 
fine yellow poplar logs in southeastern Kentucky, 
which will be shipped to Louisville, where they will be 
cut into prime 5 stock. 

The first January meeting of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club was quiet and tame, No action of any 
kind was taken and the evening was given over to 
general discussions of market conditions, prices, de- 
mand and traffic matters. Considerable discussion 
came up relative to the railroad situation. The hard- 
wood and general lumber trade is unalterably opposed 
to Federal control of railroads, 

J. R. May, of Dio, Miss., recently mustered out of 
the army at Camp Sherman, IIL, as a second lieutenant, 
and just out of college before entering the army, has 
joined his brother, R. R. May, of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, Louisville. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 14.—Altho business is satisfactory with the 
hardwood trade in this territory, there is less activity 
at this time than there was during the last few weeks 
of the old year. Hardwood lumbermen, however, have 
reason to believe that orders will soon be coming in. 

Hardwood stocks in the hands of dealers are fairly 
well broken. Inquiries are coming in better and in 
hardwood circles there is a general feeling that there 
will be a better trade. Reports indicate that factories 
are using their surplus stocks, so they will soon be 
forced into the market. Implement and vehicle manu- 
facturers are good consumers. 

Prices are firm and there is no tendency to cut 
prices in order to force buying. Quartered and plain 
oak are firm. 

The W. M. Simson Lumber Co., of Washington, Ind., 
recently served notice on its customers that begin- 
ning Jan. 1 all sales amounting to less than $5 would 
be strictly cash. 

John Silk, sales manager of the Edwards & Brad- 
ford Lumber Co., of Kokomo, Ind., has resigned to 
move to Chicago. 

Harry Dickinson, of Orland, Ind., has moved to 
Ossian, Ind., to assume management of the Ossian 
Lumber Co. E. L. Jones, formerly manager of the 
Ossian Lumber Co., has moved to Coldwater, Mich. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 13.—Conditions here are a little uncertain, as 
building activity has not yet been resumed. There is 
such a surplus of labor here that the United States 
Employment Service inserted a warning in local papers 
to workmen to keep away from Evansville unless they 
have jobs to come to. Manufacturers are taking 
back former employees discharged from the service. 

Buyers are holding off ordering in expectation of 
getting cheaper lumber. Manufacturers’ stocks are 
in shape to take care of any increased business that 
may come to them. Uptown sawmills in Evansville are 
being operated steadily. Various wood consuming 
plants in tri-state territory are being operated on good 
time. Plow and furniture manufacturers expect a 
good trade from the South and Southwest during the 
coming year. Veneer manufacturers report a_ brisk 
trade with the prospect that it will be better than 
last. Box manufacturers report that domestic busi- 
ness is coming along in good shape, and they are look- 
ing for a good year. Slack barrel cooperage manu- 
facturers report trade only fair. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Jan. 14.—As the labor supply in respect to logging 
and lumbering operations in the North is becoming 
more plentiful and the employment agencies in the 
southern part of the State are able to furnish men 
with more facility than for more than a year’s time 
a considerable number of lumber companies is enlarg- 
ing woods work from the schedules originally adopted 
last fall, when men were exceedingly scarce. While it 
was predicted that the input of logs in many sections 
of the North for 1919 sawing would be the smallest 
in years on this account, the situation has undergone 
such important changes that it is now believed the log 
supply available to mills during the season will be 
fairly ample, even with the anticipated enlargement of 
manufacturing to meet the demand for building mate- 
rial next spring. 

The Janesville Housing Corporation, organized re- 
cently by manufacturers and other business men of 
Janesville, Wis., has acquired acreage sufficient to pro- 
vide sites for 500 dwellings. It is hoped to start work 
on from 150 to 200 of these houses early in the spring. 


Jan. 15.- 
Some business 


News of American Hardwood Industry 


A number of general plans are being prepared under 
the direction of a Janesville contractor, who will do 
much of the construction work. Inquiry is being made 
for lumber and other building materials by the con- 
tractor. The corporation is capitalized at $300,000. 

Lumber manufacturers in the Chippewa Valley be- 
lieve it will be necessary to do much summer logging 
this year because of the peculiar conditions surround- 
ing woods work up to this time. In the opinion of 
authorities in the industry, it will be impossible to 
maintain anything like normal production of lumber 
unless there should be an extraordinarily late spring 
or woods operations are carried along thru the hot 
months. 

Henry H. Schroeder, president of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, who died on Jan. 2, left an 
estate valued at approximately $500,000, according to 
the will filed for probate on Jan. 10. A total of $85,000 
is beqeathed to various religious, charitable and benev- 
olent institutions. Fred J. Schroeder, his only brother 
and secretary and treasurer of the company, is named 
trustee and executor of the estate. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 13.—Preparations are going on steadily for 
winter operations in the woods; a number of the log- 
ging plants in this vicinity have started since the ar- 
rival of snow. The Sawyer-Goodman Co., of this city, 
sent twenty-five logging sleighs to Marek, Marinette 
County, for its camps near there. Loggers are mak- 
ing roads and the work is expected to proceed rapidly. 

Early indications are that cars for shipments from 
Escanaba and other Upper Peninsula points will be 
ample; it is believed that no difficulty on this score 
will be encountered, as conditions have largely im- 
proved over the corresponding time last year. 

D. F. Daley, Menominee mill owner, has received a 
letter from his son, James, in France, whose detach- 
ment was engaged in getting out timber. Production 
in the French forests is far below that of the woods 
in this vicinity. ‘The mill of the divison cut 18,811 
feet of hard oak in ten hours. The timber averages 
only 1,700 feet an acre. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 13.—The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. is 
operating a day shift. Its logs are being shipped from 
Bass Lake, where it has ‘several camps in operation. 

The Faust Lumber Co.’s mill began its 1919 cut last 
week. About 10 cars of logs have been unloaded and 
cars are being received daily. The greater part of the 
cut will be hardwood. This company’s logs are being 
cut from its own lands on the Wolf River branch, 
Pickerel Lake branch and the Crandon & Mattoon 
branch of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Co. 

The Henshaw-Worden Co., whose mill started on 
New Year’s Day, is operating three camps near Mal- 
vern. Logs are hauled to that station with a steam 
caterpillar hauler over ice roads with an average haul 
of about 6 miles. Nearly all the company’s logs this 
year will come from these three camps, the remainder 
coming from jobbers in the vicinity of Elton and 
Lennox. 

The Fish Lumber Co.’s mill at Antigo added a night 
shift last week and expects to continue two shifts the 
rest of the winter. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Jan. 13.—A special meeting of the Cleveland Build- 
ing Credits Association, at which Arch C, Klumph pre- 
sided, has appointed a committee to carry to the high- 
est court bn the State every case which circuit court 
judges have decided in such way as to lessen the effec- 
tiveness of the Ohio Hen law, and to get new legisla- 
tion if necessary. The association was advised as to 
what course to pursue by Warren J. Duffy, counsel 
for the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Lumbermen will probably be represented on the com- 
mittee by Arch C, Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga 
Lumber Co.; C. H. Prescott, of the Saginew Bay Co. ; 
W. T. Rossiter, of the Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co. ; 
J. V. O’Brien, of the Reserve Lumber Co., and H. A. 
Haushurst, a Cleveland attorney. The committee 
plans to go to the State convention of the Ohio Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to confer with other State 
lumbermen before taking final action. 

Cleveland has passed by a 2 to 1 vote an ordinance 
for the construction of a new $50,000,000 union passen- 
ger station. It is believed by J. V. O’Brien, secretary 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, that the 
probability of building being resumed on a normal 
scale following in the wake of this big project will 
more than offset any inconvenience suffered by lumber 
dealers in the flats district thru changing of streets, 
as it is felt that the distribution of the money in 
Cleveland should result in a larger amount of house 
building. Contractors architects and others say that 
the start of this project will end speculation as to 
whether prices will remain at their present level, tho 
there has been nothing to indicate immediate or large 
reductions in material quotations. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 14.—The lumber trade has passed the period 
of dullness and inactivity that usually characterizes 
the holiday season. There is a spirit of confidence that 


augurs well for the new year. 

There is a good deal of interest in how and when the 
Government will distribute the surplus stocks of lum- 
ber accumulated during the war, but the repeated 
assurances from Washington in the general news of 
the day and the specific assurances that have been 
received by organizations of lumbermen apparently 
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have finally satisfied the trade that this surplus will 
not be dumped on the market. The Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association has arranged for a conference on 
the subject with L. H. Hartman, chief of the surplus 
property division of the War Department, thru a 
committee. 

The furniture industry and manufacturers of 
vehicles consume a large quantity of lumber. In- 
quiries from the purchasing departments of the Rail- 
road Administration are increasing, but little buying 
had been done. There is every promise that the build- 
ing movement will be well under way within another 
month. 

J. C. West, for a number of years one of the 
owners and active factors in the Atlas Lumber Co., 
of this city, who entered the procurement division, 
hardwood section, of the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion at the time Uncle Sam got into the European war, 
and was mustered out Dec. 31, has organized the J. C. 
West Lumber Co., with headquarters in this city, for 
the handling of hardwood lumber. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan, 15.—A timely fall of snow last week has been 
of much advantage to lumbermen in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, as the woodsmen had been idle for 
weeks. Manufacturers had about begun to believe 
that they would be unable to haul the wood and bark 
that: were cut during the summer, but the snow has 
aided them. 

The annual meeting of Mixer & Co. will be held at 
the company’s offices on Jan. 24 and 25 and represen- 
tatives from various offices will be present. The pro- 
gram calls for a review of business in 1918 and a 
forecast for 1919 by H. Shumway Lee, Other talks 
will be given by M. A. Edwards, A. J. Barbour, L. 8. 
Rounds, H. A. Traphagen, C. F. Faith, R. E. Fairchild, 
W. L. Morley and I. deSola. 

Lieut. S. S. Mitchell, assistant treasurer of the 
Hendricks-Caskey Co., has returned to business after 
about three years of military duty with the artillery. 
He was last stationed at Camp Meade. 

Percy M. Shaw, jr., representing lumber and vessel 
interests at Duluth, visited here last week. He said 
that the mills in that section have very small lumber 
stocks. 

The employees of the Beaver Co. (Beaver wallboard) 
held a dinner at the Hotel Statler Monday evening. 
George E. MecDermot acted as toastmaster and 
speeches were made by a number of officials. W. F. 
MacGlashan, president of the company, who will leave 


shortly on a business trip to Europe, was presented 
with a steamer trunk by the employees. About 150 
were present at the dinner. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its last meeting 
discussed the candidacy of James B. Wall for a direc- 
torship of the Chamber of Commerce, and it was voted 
to do everything possible to bring about his election. 
A committee was appointed to take charge of the work. 
I. N. Stewart was named as chairman and O. BE. 
Yeager as vice chairman. Besides personal solicita- 
tion an appeal by mail was carried on in Mr. Wall's 
behalf. 

A tendency of the times in some localities hereabouts 
in the matter of frame house building is to substitute 
flat-matched stuff for clapboards on the fronts of 
houses to give them a more finished appearance, but 
it will not stand the weather as well as sidings. Some 
builders who have been consulted think the siding will 
answer quite as well or better. 

Frank T. Sullivan is giving most of his time to 
picking up lots of Pacific coast fir and other woods 
that have been rejected by the aviators. He says that 
such lumber sells readily. It does not go into stock, 
but is bought by manufacturers for immediate con- 
sumption. 

The Perry Lumber Co., of which Alfred Swanson, of 
Buffalo, is a member, has a considerable amount of hem- 
lock and hardwood timber at Protection and Birdsall, 
N. Y., on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is setting up 
sawmills to get the logs out as fast as possible this 
winter, 

The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. has moved its offices 
to 626-8 Ellicott Square, where it has a large and con- 
venient location. It has quite extensive lumber opera- 
tions at Fillmore, Allegany County, but is not running 
the sawmills at present, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 14.—There is further increase reported in the 
demand for hardwood lumber and inquiries are coming 
in freely. The call is particularly good for plain and 
quarter sawn oak, for practically all grades of gum 
and for certain thicknesses of ash. Hickory is in good 
demand. Building operations are beginning to expand 
and the expansion is reflected in a better call for 
cypress, as well as for hardwood flooring, ceiling, sid- 
ing and interior trim. The box manufacturers are 
doing a big business and are taking care of all offerings 
in low grade cottonwood and gum. Furniture interests 
are working a little more freely and are beginning to 
come into the market for some of their requirements. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








EDMUND A. ALLEN.—At the Del Prado Hotel, 
Chicago, on Friday, Jan. 10, Edmund A. Allen, 
president of the BE. A. Allen Lumber Co., died at 
the age of 69. His death was due to pneumonia, his 
illness lasting only four days. Mr. Allen had been 
in the lumber business from his youth. He was 
born Dec. 10, 1849, in Wilmington, Ill., where he first 
entered the industry, being associated with his 
father in the retail lumber business under the firm 
name of Allen & Son Lumber Co, The business 
was conducted in the days when lumber was cargoed 
down the old Illinois and Michigan Canal to Joliet 
and thence to Wilmington by the Kankakee River. 
Mr. Allen came to Chicago in 1890 and at first did 
teaming for the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., 
which in those days had a yard in the lumber dis- 
trict. A short time afterward he formed the E. A. 
Allen Lumber Co., of which he has been the head 
ever since. During the last few years Mr. Allen has 
lived at the Del Prado Hotel on the south side. A 
son, Amos G. Allen, who has been in the business 
with his father for the last twelve years, will con- 
tinue to operate under the name of the Edmund A. 
Allen Lumber Co. Mr. Allen was a member of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, the Flossmoor 
Country Club, the Illinois Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and the Episcopal Church 
Club of Chicago. The funeral was held on Saturday, 
Jan. 11, and burial was made at Joliet, Ill., beside 
his wife, who died ten years ago. 





MRS. FLORENCE BRYAN’ SIMMONS. — The 
mother of Roger E. Simmons, of Hagerstown, Md., 
one of the special commissioners sent to Europe to 
study prospects for the distribution of American 
woods and who in his official capacity went into 
Russia, died at her home in Hagerstown, Md., on 
Jan, 9. he was Mrs. Florence Bryan Simmons, the 
widow of Dr. Thomas W. Simmons, and was 175 
years old. For years prior to being sent on his 
special mission her son had been connected with the 
bureau of forestry at Washington. 





F. WEBSTER McCLURE.—The manager of the 
Vincennes (Ind.) branch of the Simpson Lumber Co., 
F. Webster McClure, died of pneumonia at his home 
in that city on Jan. 9 after an illness of a few days. 
Mr. McClure was well known among the lumbermen 
of southern Indiana. He was chairman of the Vin- 
cennes drafted men’s organization and a member of 
the Masonic and -Elk lodges. At the time of his 
death he also was police commissioner of Vincennes, 
He is survived by a ‘widow and one child. 





GEORGE MERCEREAU.—Formerly a well known 
lumberman of Huntington, W. Va., George Mer- 
cereau, retired, died at his home in Union, N. Y., at 
the age of 80. Mr. Mercereau was a prominent 
dealer in lumber and ties and conducted an exten- 
sive business during a long residence at Huntington. 
He was also interested financially, but not actively, 
in the Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Co. His nephews, 
Ed Mercereau, of Staunton, Va., and E. P. er- 
cereau, of Roanoke, Va., are active in that concern, 


ROY E. NICOLA!I.—Prominent in the lumber in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast for a dozen years, Roy 
E. Nicolai died Tuesday, Jan. 7, at Coquille, Ore., 
following ten days’ illness from influenza. For the 


last two years he had been associated with the Sitka 
Spruce Production Co., of Coquille. Mr, Nicolai was 
born in Portland 33 years ago. He was a brother of 
Harry T. Nicolai, of the Nicolai Door Co., of Port- 
land, and a son of Theodore Nicolai, the pioneer 
planing mill man of Portland. 


Cc. H. YOST.—Among the victims of influenza in 
Louisville, Ky., was C. H. ost, who for severai 
years had been operating the cigar box manufactur- 
ing plant there known as the Dautrick Cigar Box Co. 
His brother, George Yost, is looking after the busi- 
ness for the present, but other interests take much 
of his time, and he is planning the reorganization of 
the company. 





JOSEPH McPHERSON.—Joseph McPherson, the 
son of Wallace McPherson, a former Menominee 
(Mich.) lumberman, died at a southern army camp. 
He was a well known football star. 


MRS. NELLIE M. KELLY.—The widow of 
Nathaniel Kelly, a pioneer lumberman of Wausau, 
Wis., died Jan. 6, at the age of 78. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 11.—The Milwaukee Land 
Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, has = filed a deed to the 
MeGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, for 2,500 acres of 
land, all in Benewah County, Idaho, the consideration 
being $14,528. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 15.—The Bon Air Coal & 
Iron Corporation has purchased 15,080 acres of coal 
and timber land in White and Putnam counties. 


CARLYLE, ILL., Jan. 15.—The Tuffli Lumber Co, has 
purchased a tract of land near the river and will re- 
move its mill to that site. The company has also pur- 
chased 800 acres of timber land northeast of the city 
and will develop it. 








PorRTLAND, Ore., Jan. 11.—The city of Portland has 
exchanged 70 acres of land near the Bull Run reserve 
for 70 acres inside the confines of the reserve and 
located on both sides of the Bull Run River and for- 
merly owned by M. Morehead. 


HYMENEAL 


WOODRING-NOLAND.—The marriage of Lieut. 
Dan Woodring, son of Col. S. T. Woodring, manager 
of the Calcasieu Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La., and 
Miss Laura Noland, member of one of the oldest 
families at Baton Rouge, took place in New Orleans 
recently. The young people will make their home in 
Lake Charles. 


WEINSTADT-WILCOX. — Miss Dottie Wilcox, 
eldest daughter of F. C, Wilcox, formerly of the 
Wilcox Shingle Mill Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and well 
known lumberman on the West coast, was married 
recently in Portland to Capt. Lage Weinstadt, of 
pe ane The couple are now on a trip thru Cali- 
orn 








TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 
Manufacturers band sawn, high ade yellow 


ine, oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hicko 
ixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready Shisinesed 








Prompt 
10 cars 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mixed reen 
masse a4 he. 2 Cem. 6 Bet Gyo, om 
100,000 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 Ne. | Com. Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
enone 6/6 Ne. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Kiln Dried 

5,000’ 8/4 Ne, b 

hy Hl $4 Ne. - net, Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
15,000’ 8/4 No. White Oak 

15,000’ 8/4 Ne. Red Oak 

* 5/4 Ne. & Better Red Oak 


15,000 4 
15,000’ 8/4 No, Plain Oak 
A ae Oak 10 te 32 feet long, 6x6 te 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 








Has the 
Variety 


Texas 
That Appeals H ar dw 00 ad s 


to Buyers of 
The wide widths, fine figure and 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 


our quality and service on your order. Do 
it now. 

Lumber 
Boynton - Company 


A. L. BOYNTON 
Pres. & General Mar. 


White City, Texas 














H. G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood Lumber 


If you are in the market 
send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 














vs ~~ 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, where quality sales fig- 
2 a ure in for down here in 
Cypress, Texas we have the vir- 
Hickory, gin timber and modern 
Yellow Pine. é ee 

Structurat mills which insure buy- 
Timbers up ers uniform quality. 


to 49’ long. Try us, 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
\ _B.B.HALL, General Sales Manager. | 
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2 Gpsasse | 


“boo Ht! 


Save from $1.00 to $3.00 on every car of 
lumber loaded or unloaded by the use of 
Dow Gravity Carriers. They pay for 
themselves in a few months. Send for 
complete information. 


DOW WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Incorporated 








Louisville, - - Kentucky 
Louis: 
VILLE 











Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 


We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


Pelican umber (‘o. 


Mound, Louisiana. 








LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 





All stock shown 


Southern Hardwoods &e0°ia*ir 


Pa i 2 shipping 
condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Item 
No. PLAIN RED OAK 


3—4/4 Is & 28, weight 4200 Ibs. .45,000’ $55.00 
4—4/4 Selects, weight 4200 Ibs. .34,000’ 38.00 
PLAIN RED GUM 
ee Se 35,000’ 40.00 
9—4/4 No. 1 Common.......... 34,000’ 30.00 
SAP GUM 

10—4/4 Box Boards, 9 to 12”, wt., 
ok ERR Fie 45,000’ 32.00 
11—4/4 1s & 2s, weight 3200 Ibs.. 32,000’ 30.00 
13—5/4 No. 1 Com., wt, 3200 Ibs. .100,000’ 25.00 
14—5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3200 Ibs. .150,000’ 21.00 

ASH 

16—6/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 32,000’ 80.00 
17—8/4 Is & 2s, weight 3400 Ibs.. 15,000’ 100.00 
Prices shown are NET F. O. B. MILL, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown above. 


The rewer- ce 


Lumber Company 
Miltonberg, La., 11 Miles =) 


of Alexandria. 
Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 











PECIAL. 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


Lumber LY Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


The 








Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 11.—-The week in the fir industry closes amid 
a flood of inquiries by wire and letter, while circulars 
are quoting practically everything the manufacturers 
furnish on full Discount 24. The market is healthy, 
with no sign of a slough. The underlying condition 
is one of great strength. Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas 
Lumber Co., says: “As conditions look to us, the 
market has a firm foundation on Discount 24, at 
which figure the manufacturers are actually putting 
out their product at less than cost. It is my belief 
that if the volume of business continues, there should 
be an advance in February.” ‘This is the basis of the 
attitude of a majority of the mills in holding out for 
Discount 24. Production at 27,000,000 feet for the 
week indicates a surplus from the holidays. While 
among manufacturers there is still a pronounced tend- 
ency to take things easy, practically all the plants 
have completed their repairs. 

It follows that increased production will soon be 
the order of the day. For last week the volume of 
orders is extremely light, the barometer showing less 
than 1,000 cars for the 111 mills reporting to the 
West Coast association. There are unmistakable signs 
of readjustment which during the next ten days ought 
to become general, and end the period of unrest. 

Northwestern mills, which thru a throat-cutting 
process have been their own keenest competitors, are 
gratified at the strength in southern pine. At present 
they are able to undersell southern pine by $4 in 
competitive territory like Iowa. As for the prospects 
for fir, it seems to be true that yellow pine is en- 
tirely out of dimension. In the Pacific Northwest 
there is a surplus of spruce, representing stock piled 
up during aircraft activity. There is a growing 
demand for spruce as box material and veneering, as 
well as an increasing inquiry from foreign sources. 

The adjournment of the Red Cedar Shingle Congress, 
which was a notable success, has marked the beginning 
of largely increased duties for J. 8. Williams, secretary 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. He is so busy, as a direct result of the 
interest stimulated by the convention, that he may be 
compelled to cancel a part of his proposed tour of the 
middle West, which he had planned with the object 
of attending similar gatherings. The congress stirred 
up unexpected inquiry relative to the Rite-Grade move 
ment, and there is a prospect of a considerable number 
of mills at present outside of the association becoming 
members and centering their efforts on a standardized 
product. Mr. Williams may be able to complete this 
important work in time to attend some of the conven 
tions scheduled for the latter part of February. 

Harold S, MeCaughey is back from Carruthers Field, 
Fort Worth, Tex., with his discharge from the Ameri 
can army and also with a commission as second lieuten- 
ant in the aviation section. Lieut. MeCaughey is a 
son of W. H. MeCaughey, president-manager of the 
McCaughey Mill Co. 

Jack Cavanaugh & Sons, of Anacortes; the Burke 
Shingle Co., of Anacortes, and the John W. McDonnell 
Lumber Co,, of Ballard, have opened a joint selling 
office in the Henry Building, and have placed it in 
charge of Harold S. Eastman, until recently assistant 
secretary of Carstens & Earles. 

L. 8. McIntyre, traflic manager of the West Coast 
association, has a new baby in his house—a_ fine, 
healthy girl, the second of his series. But he finds 
himself unexpectedly barred out of his home from the 
fact that yesterday he developed symptoms of influ 
enza. Mr. McIntyre is now quarantined in a downtown 
hotel, pending removal to a hospital. 

J. C. Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, today addressed Seattle wholesalers at 
luncheon. The meeting, which was conducted by the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, was attended by 
representative lumbermen, 

H. O. Bissell this week takes a new position as 
assistant to John I). Collins, of the John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. He has had eleven years’ experience, 
three of which he spent in line yards at Wichita, Kan., 
and eight years in retailing lumber in Montana, Until 
recently he was with the Cascade Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Snohomish, Wash. 

Carstens & Earles (Inec.) have created the office of 
traflic manager in their lumber department, and have 
chosen R. I. Byers to fill the position. Mr. Byers is an 
experienced railroad man, having been contracting 
freight agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
for a number of years, in which capacity he became 
closely familiar with the shipping features of the 
lumber and shingle industry. 

A. C, Hemphill, who is buying lumber and shingles 
on a commission basis for eastern wholesalers, takes 
a conservative yet optimistic view of the market. While 
he does not believe that business will develop as early 
as some people hope it will develop, yet he is confident 
that as the season advances the volume will increase 
until it fulfills all expectations, 

The first step in the construction of Seattle’s en 
larged terminals for transpacific trade was taken yes 
terday by the port commission in awarding the contract 
for the substructure of the second Smith Cove pier. 
The contract, which aggregates $617,725.93, went to 
the Harrington-Peters Co. The completed terminal 
will cost $2,300,000. It will have a cargo-handling 
eapacity of 125,000 tons a month, being 25 percent 
larger than the present Smith Cove pier, which in 1918 
nandled 900,000 tons of cargo. The new pier will be 
350 feet wide and 2,600 feet long. 

The R, EB. Nichols Lumber Co, has incorporated with 
R. E. Nichols president and manager, and F. W. Hurd 
vice president, and has opened offices at 339 Henry 
Building, Seattle, to engage in the wholesale lumber 
and shingle business, Mr, Nichols came to Seattle 


from LaCrosse, Wis., a dozen or more years ago and 
was for several years connected with the C. H. Nichols 
Lumber Co., manufacturing shingles at Ballard, a 
suburb of Seattle. For the last six years he has 
handled apple lands and has been county assessor of 
Klickitat County at Goldendale, Wash., for one term. 
He has many old friends in the lumber and shingle 
business, both here and in the Kast. 

Harry Shull, manager, and Martin Murphy, superin- 
tendent of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., New 
Westminster, B. C., were in Seattle this week attend- 
ing the Red Cedar Shingle Congress and conferring 
with L. S. Challacombe, in charge of the general sales 
office in Seattle. 

C. H. Deitwig, who has been in Winnipeg the last 
year, has returned to Seattle and reéntered the employ 
of the Stanwood Mill Co. Fred Jacobson, president of 
this company, left this week for an eastern business 
trip. 

The eastern sales representatives of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, who have been spending a 
couple of weeks at the company’s general offices in 
Seattle and mills at Bellingham, as is customary at 
holiday time each year, are leaving this week for 
their homes. The visitors included J. E. Wallin, 
Denver; H. P. Gilbert, Walla Walla, Wash.; R. M. 
Young, Great Falls, Mont., and C. R. Lockridge, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. They all report an excellent outlook for 
Coast lumber and shingles as soon as the season per 
mits the resumption of building operations. Mr. Lock 
ridge remains in Seattle to take charge of the sales 
of the output of the company’s new’ box factory, under 
the general supervision of Ralph Clark, the company’s 
general sales manager. Mr. Lockridge was for several 
years in the sales department of the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash., extensive manufac- 
turer of boxes. 

Among the recent changes in the mill and wholesale 
offices in Seattle is the resignation of F. D. Kimball, 
manager of the Seattle office of the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Kimball has gone with the 
Lawton Lumber Co., of Seattle, and Roy Martin has 
succeeded him as manager of the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Co. Mr. Martin has been with the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Co, at Minneapolis in charge of its yard and planing 
mill for the last two years. Hl. B. Waite, president of 
the company, arrived in Seattle today on one of his 
occasional trips to the West. George Davidson, for- 
merly with the Puget Sound Lumber Agency of Seattle, 
is now with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. as outside 
man and buyer, 

The Puget Sound Mills Timber Co., of Port Angeles, 
Wash., and the Crown Lumber Co., of Mukilteo, Wash., 
which are owned by the Charles Nelson Co., San 
Francisco, have established a sales office at 718 White 
Building, Seattle, under the supervision of Sales 
Manager Smith, who has moved to Seattle from Port 
Angeles. <A. A. Scott, general manager of both con- 
cerns, divides his time between Mukilteo and Port 
Angeles and will hereafter spend a day or two each 
week at the Seattle office, 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of 
the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., is 
visiting Minneapolis, Chicago and other middle western 
lumber centers. 

C. W. Johnson, president of the C. W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., of Seattle, manufacturer and extensive 
wholesaler of north Coast lumber, leaves the first of 
the week for a month in the East, going by way of 
Salt Lake City, Denver and Chicago and proceeding 
to the Atlantic coast. During his trip Mr. Johnson 
will arrange to open offices for his concern in Chicago 
and eastern centers. Mr. Johnson is largely interested 
in the Kapowsin Mill Co. at Kapowsin, Wash., of 
which he is vice president. The output of this concern 
is also handled by the C. W. Johnson Lumber Co. 

J. B. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Basin, Wyo., is spending a few weeks in 
Seattle on one of his occasional trips to the Coast 
and to enjoy the warmer weather of this region during 
the winter. He expects to spend some time in Cali- 
fornia before returning. Mr. Thompson was one of the 
first lumber and shingle salesmen to go from the 
Puget Sound country to the upper Mississippi Valley 
territory back in the latter part of the ’80s. He trav- 
eled for the old Seateco Manufacturing Co., Bucoda, 
Wash., in 1889 and iater for Foster & Hastings, 
Tacoma, a wholesale concern now long extinct, a 
member of which was H. G. Foster, later for years 
representative of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. at 
Minneapolis. Mr. Thompson also traveled in the early 
’90s for the Atlas Lumber Co. and the Stimson Mill 
Co., Seattle, and for the last nine years has been in 
the retail lumber business at Basin. While here he 
renewed his acquaintance with many old friends in the 
trade, 

Charles Van Pelt, of Minneapolis, who has repre- 
sented the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., 
in the middle West for nearly twenty years, is making 
his annual visit to Seattle and Everett. Mr. Van Pelt 
also sells shingles and cedar siding for the Fred K. 
Baker Lumber Co., Everett, and while here arranged to 
represent the Puget Mill Co., of Seattle, in the middle 
West. This concern has mills at Port Gamble and 
Port Ludlow, Wash. 

Leo Bloess, of the Looney & Bloess Lumber Co., re- 
tail lumber dealer at Sedalia, Mo., is making his first 
visit to Puget Sound and while in Seattle is visiting 
with Ed R. Hogg, manager of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
a former Missouri retailer and old friend of Mr. Bloess. 
Mr. Bloess predicts a great future for the fir and 
cedar products of the north Coast and says that there 
will be a great demand for lumber and shingles thruout 
the middle West in the early spring, judging by indi- 
cations in sections he has visited. He says that farm- 
ers are all prosperous with easier labor and no building 
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restrictions and with the war over many homes and 
farm buildings will be built the coming year. Southern 
pine lumber is stiffening in price and he expects to 
look more and more to the Pacific coast for his lumber 
supply in the future. His company has yards also at 
Warsaw, Lincoln and Hughesville, Mo. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association at Seattle will be 
held at 7 p. m. Jan. 21 at the Arctic Club. Announce- 


ments to this effect have been sent out to members 
by Secretary W. A. Parkison. 

Capt. Thor Sanborn, of Kansas City, who has had 
charge of the sales of the commercial lumber for the 
Spruce Production Board, at Portland, the last year, 
was in Seattle this week on his way east. He expects 
to return to the lumber business and the Spruce Pro- 
duction Board’s sales will be looked after by his 
assistant, Lieut. A. D. MacDonald. 

John Leigh, for several years in charge of the sales 
of the McCormick Lumber Co., McCormick, Wash., 
became associated this week with the Dutton Lumber 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler with offices in the 
Lumbermen’s Building, Portland, where he will have 
similar duties. In addition to operating a mill at 
Westlake, Ore., the Dutton Lumber Co. plans to do 
an extensive business this year in Pacific coast forest 


yroducts. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 11.—Trade conditions among fir producers are 
reported fairly satisfactory, with a good volume of 
orders and an inclination among buyers to pay better 
prices. Cars are more than plentiful. <A few logging 
camps are operating. There is ng scarcity of logs and 
the weather is excellent for outdoor work. Shingle 
manufacturers report quiet, with no real weakness, 
however. Labor is plentiful and no trouble exists. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports a slight improve 
ment in business, shown in the willingness of buyers 
to pay the prices asked for lumber. The Canyon 
office says it is not stocking up on logs, which can not 
go higher in price and which may break. 

Business, reports the C. N. Lumber & Shingle Co., 
is slack. Red cedar shingle prices are holding their 
own. The temporary quiet is largely due to rigorous 
weather in the middle States which naturally retards 
buying. There is a certainty, says this company, that 
no lower prices will prevail. All mills are running. 

The Stimson Mill Co., operating near Bryant, has 
removed to a new camp site, which has a score of 
buildings. The new camp is on a lower level than the 
former camp near Bryant. 

Responding to an Everett newspaper’s charge that 
returned soldiers and sailors seeking employment in 
local mills were, in some instances, being turned 
down by mill foremen, F. H. Macomber, foreman with 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., says: “Every man 
who left the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co. to serve his 
country will certainly have a place in my department 
whenever he is ready to report for work. I prefer 
them to any other men, and I am sure these are the 
sentiments of all good, loyal foremen. Being an 
American for generations back, I prefer good American 
born soldiers.” 

CC. A. Dean, president of the Canyon Lumber Co., 
who has been confined in a Seattle hospital for three 
weeks threatened with pneumonia, has returned to his 
home, improved but not yet fully recovered. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 11.—Employing both men and women, the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ new $100,000 box fac- 
tory turned its wheels for the first time Jan. 6 and 
Superintendent R. R. Cook reports everything run 
ning smoothly. The force is gradually being increased 
and by or before the end of January it will employ 
100 persons, about half of whom will be women, he 
says, and will consume 80,000 feet of lumber daily. 
All the company’s mills are operating and practically 
every other mill in northwestern Washington is busy 
again. The only idle mill here is that of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., which it is not certain 
when it will resume operations, but will be in first 
class running shape shortly. Its logging camp is op 
erating one side. 

The steam schooner Multnomah is loading 1,000,000 
feet of lumber at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
for San Pedro. At the BE. K. Wood mill the schooner 
Fred J. Wood is loading for Australia. 


Two Bellingham lumbermen—J. J. Donovan and 
Archie Morrison—have been named on the executive 
committee of the Armenian-Syrian campaign, which 


opens here tomorrow. Whatcom County’s quota is 
$10,000 and no trouble in raising this is expected. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 11.—The Isley Lumber Co., whose plant is on 
the Puyallup River on the site of the mill destroyed 
by fire several months ago, is making a specialty of 
car material, cutting also for rail, cargo and local 
trade. The plant is operated by electricity, the logs 
being brought to the mill from the Puyallup River and 
hoisted by a log lift that deposits them on a carrier 
before the circular saw. Machinery takes the sawn 
lumber away and it is loaded on cars or barges by an 


aerial tramway. Frank Isley is vice president and 
general manager of the company; A. Huntington, 


president, and J. Chalmers, secretary-treasurer, 

One wood ship building company at Tacoma that has 
not had any Government contracts, and that is suc- 
cessfully building wooden vessels, will soon launch its 
first ship of a fleet of three lumber carriers it is 
building for Norwegian firms. The Martinolich yard 
on Quartermaster harbor formerly built only the 
lighter type of vessels for the Puget Sound trade, but 
when the larger yards went into wood ship building 
for the Government the Martinolich company obtained 
three contracts for Norwegian firms and started build- 
ing large vessels. The three vessels it is turning out 
will each carry 1,500,000 feet of lumber, They are 250 


feet in length, by 44 feet beam and 21 feet in depth. 
They will be rigged as baldheaded schooners and each 
equipped with two 240-horsepower Skandia engines. 
John Martinolich is president of the company, C. A. 
Pabst secretary, and J. Hanson treasurer. 

A, H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., was elected a director of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation at the second annual red cedar shingle conference 
in Seattle Wednesday. 

T. Y. S. Ballyntine, of the Tide Water Mill Co., is in 
California on a business and pleasure trip. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. mill is shut down for the 
annual overhauling and repairs. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 11.—-Government officials will take over what 
remains of the business of the Airplane Spruce & 
Lumber Co., Jan. 15. This means practically dissolu- 
tion of the concern. On the same date all soldier 
loggers in the spruce camps will be on their way to 
Vancouver Barracks. The Airplane Spruce & Lumber 
Co. has performed some of the most effective work 
during the war in getting out airplane spruce. No 
similar concern is said to have equaled the output of 
the Airplane company. ‘The officers were Alexander 
Polson, Hoquiam, president; H. P. Brown, Aberdeen, 
vice president; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, secretary ; W. J. 
Patterson, Aberdeen, treasurer; P. J. Mourant, 
Hoquiam, general manager; EK. A. Philbrick, Hoquiam, 
assistant manager, 

More than $300,000 was invested in building enter- 
prises in Aberdeen the last year, according to a report 
of the building inspector. Lumber companies operating 
mills invested $16,300 of that amount in barracks for 
taking care of the soldiers in their employ. These 
barracks are so well constructed that they may be used 
by the companies for small hotels. 

Building of bunkers on Grays Harbor for coal from 
Alaska to supply vessels arriving at this port was 
recommended by State Representative Phil Locke at the 
annual meeting of the Grays Harbor Realty Board held 
recently. It would also establish a trade for lumber 
between the two points. Postmaster John J. Carney, 
referring to the future of Grays Harbor, said that 
thirty-four years ago pessimists were declaring that all 
the available timber in this part of the State would be 
marketed by this time. He remarked that there is 
sufficient timber to last another thirty-four years. He 
commented on the possibilities of Grays Harbor, pre 
dicting that in fifteen years it would have a population 
of 200,000. 

Kk. C,. Miller, president and manager of the Grays 
Ilarbor Shingle Mill Co., has been elected chairman 
of the home service section of the civilian relief 
department of the Red Cross. The work of the home 
service section includes the administration of the 
emergency hospital which proved its efficiency in the 
influenza epidemic. 

Announcement has been made by C. C. Blagen, 
manager of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
that the plant will begin running a night and day shift 
as soon as a bight crew can be secured. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 11.—The local lumber market continues to be 
quiet, but all the wholesalers are optimistic as to the 
future. Between old and new orders, there will prob 
ably be business enough to keep everybody going during 
the winter months. Local wholesalers will be able to 
tide over until the resumption of building activities 
on a good scale creates a renewed demand for lumber. 
Stocks are low everywhere and, if any demand comes, 
there will be good buying. A prominent retailer says 
that altho business has been very light at the yards 
for some time he has reason to believe that the 
building demand will open up before long. The Cali 
fornia market has been lagging behind, as compared 
with other sections. 

While small dimension stuff and random fir are 
rather weak in this market, there are said to be some 


signs of improvement in the Northwest, with the 
demand for eastern rail shipments increasing. Some 


big inquiries for cross ties for shipment to England 
are floating around, but no contracts have been closed 
as yet. However, the prospect for this business adds 
stability to the fir market. 

Stocks of random at the mills are pretty well cleaned 
up, so the quantity arriving here is not large enough 
to weaken the market. The price here ranges from $18 
for poor to $20 for good random. Prices are un- 
changed here. Dealers are selling common at List 7 
and clears are selling about $3 or $4 off the list. 

The white and sugar pine mills, generally, are ship- 
ping east and have plenty of cars. ‘There is less shop 
than was thought. There is less than 8,000,000 feet 
in the Inland Empire. In California there is so little 
shop that it will not last until the new stock comes in 
next summer. Some of the big factories in the middle 
West have been buying shop on the Coast. There is 
lots of business in sight, as buyers are beginning to 
appreciate the situation. There will be a raise in 
sugar pine shop, and as soon as a reasonable demand 
comes white pine will advance also. The Inland 
Empire has raised shop $2 and California will follow. 

Redwood business is quiet. The market is firm with 
prices unchanged. The mills are getting some business 
but not a big volume. There is no movement to curtail 
outputs, but some of the Humboldt County mills are 
closed down for want of logs. Stocks are so low that 
the plants could run for a considerable time without 
getting out of balance. There is quite a lot of clear 
sold ahead for foreign shipment and inquiries are still 
coming in for lumber and ties. 

Capt. BE. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the California 
Redwood Association, expects the redwood mills to 
have a good year. He states that he can see no occa- 
sion for the market to weaken. Some good eastern 
inquiries are coming in. There is no shortage of cars 
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and eastern orders are being filled promptly. A larger 
volume of business was done last year than in 1917, 
with specials and Government orders as prominent 
features. Under the direction of Mr. Miller, engineer 
of the redwood block department, a total of about 
500,000 square feet of redwood block flooring was 
laid during the last year, amounting to about 2,000,000 
feet, B. M. Some of this was laid in the East, but 
the greater portion in Californian industrial plants. The 
Redwood Sales Co., which handles the shipments of the 
small mills, disposed of about 11,000,000 feet of red- 
wood during 1918. While there is no prospect of 
Government purchases of redwood this year, except 
in the open market, new uses for this lumber are 
being developed. The demand for redwood cigar box 
stock is in excess of the present facilities for sup- 
plying it. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., who has been visiting the plant at West- 
wood, says that another saw was started up this week, 
so that all the four double-cutting bands are now in 
operation. The resaw will follow shortly. So the total 
output should soon be up to about 600,000 feet a day. 
The total cut of the mill in 1918 was a little over 
155,000,000 feet. The plant was cutting at the rate 
of 175,000,000 feet a year until summer, when things 
slackened off. It is expected that the 1919 cut will reach 
the larger figure. C. R. Wisdom, the sales manager, 
has just returned from a trip to the Northwest. 

W. H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., is optimistic as to business for the present year, 
altho he has never seen business quite so dull. His 
mills on Willapa Harbor have been closed down for 
the last six weeks, with no more Government orders 
to fill, However, the company’s fleet of steam schoon- 
ers is busy. 

The Hammond Lumber Co.’s big redwood mill at 
Samoa, on Humboldt Bay, is running full blast and 
cutting as much lumber as is possible in an 8-hour day. 
Rail shipments to the East are going forward right 
along. Altho the California demand for yard stock 
is light, at present, a good stock is being carried in the 
company’s southern California yard. Considerable 
work is being finished up at the Hammond Lumber 
Co.’s ship yard on Humboldt Bay, where several 
wooden steamers have been constructed for the U. 8. 
Shipping Board during the last year. 

The Pacific Lumber Co.’s forces have been fighting 
the influenza recently. R. F. Hamilton, of the San 
Francisco office, has been very sick but is now on the 
road to recovery. Donald Macdonald, who has charge 
of the company’s redwood manufacturing interests at 
Scotia, came to the city for the holidays and was 
taken sick. He is now able to be out, but will not 
return to Humboldt County until he is stronger. Gen- 
eral Sales Manager J. H. Browne says that redwood 
lumber business is quiet. Inquiries and orders are 
coming in from the East, but there is not a big volume 
of business at present. Stocks are light everywhere 
and large sales are expected after the building season 
opens. 

The Parr Terminal Co.’s big projects for improve- 
ment of the Oakland western water front are going 
ahead this year. President Fred D. Parr announces 
that Hamilton Higday has resigned his position as 
manager of the Port of Seattle to take the manage- 
ment of the Terminal company. He will report for 
duty by Jan, 15. He was at one time identified with 
the Bush Terminal Service of New York. The Parr 
Terminal Co. recently secured a 50-year lease on sixty 
acres of Key Route basin and waterfront land. Among 
the improvements to be made by the company is a 
system of concrete warehouses with great storage 
capacity. Large wharves are being built adjoining 
the warehouses. Coal bunkers are to be erected for 
the storage of semi-anthracite coal which is to be 
brought in from Alaska. The Parr-McCormick Steam- 
ship Line has a fleet of steam schooners, which handle 
merchandise and lumber in the coastwise trade, and 
many other vessels are furnished with cargoes, 

John D. Spaulding, formerly connected with the 
Paine Lumber Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., who arrived here 
a few days ago, has assumed his duties as manager of 
the California Sugar & White Pine Co. He succeeds 
Frederick F. Sayre, who will retire from the domestic 
end of the business and devote his time to developing 
the company’s export business, which is expected to 
reach large proportions during the reconstruction 
period in the European war zone. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 11.—A new cause of worry for the lumbermen 
of this district is that no heavy snow has so far fallen 
in the woods. In the northern part of this State there 
have been but a few inches. In the Coeur d’Alenes 
the fall has been a little heavier, but not nearly enough 
for a winter of operation. 

“Lack of snow is hampering logging operations in 
Stevens County,’ said George W. Peddicord, banker 
of Colville. ‘We haven’t more than a few inches in 
the woods, where usually at this time of year we 
have snow up to the waist. We have poles, posts, logs 
and wood awaiting a good fall of snow to be moved 
from the woods.” 

“The continued cold is aiding materially in keeping 
the good bottoms to the roads for hauling out the 
logs,” stated William J. Mer‘igan, of Coeur d’Alene, 
assistant manager of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 
“A good snow is essential to the loggers, and should 
they not continue to have it, it will be a strong set- 
back to their work.” 

The Edward Rutledge Timber Co. mill at Cour 
d’Alene is running a day shift now and will continue 
to operate on that schedule unless the weather turns 
cold enough to freeze up the lake, thus preventing 
further operations. 

Announcement was made here today that a big 
conference of Government forestry officials will be held 
in Spokane Jan. 18, 14 and 15 for the purpose of 
taking up and discussing ways and means of improving 


the methods of preventing forest fires and of combat- 
ing flames. The work of the fire fighters for the last 
two years will also be reviewed. R. H. Rutledge, of 
Missoula, chief forester of district No. 1 of the Forest 
Service, will preside at the conference and delegates 
will attend from all sections of eastern Washington, 
northern Idaho and western Montana. 

Railroad ties by the hundreds of thousands are 
to be turned out by the mills in the vicinity of Molson, 
Wash., according to reports from there this week. 
In addition to the operations of the mills, large num- 
bers of individuals are in the woods making hewn ties. 
The Great Northern Railway is purchasing the ties 
and they are being delivered along the right of way, 
where they are picked up. The better grades are being 
shipped east, while the other grades are being used 
in the Northwest. The high grade ties bring 89 cents 


each, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan, 13.—Some of the prominent wholesalers of this 
city consider the market in better shape than it has 
been before this year, and that the bottom has been 
reached and a reaction started. There is still not 
much activity in buying, altho more than before, but 
there is a firmness that is encouraging in contrast with 
the wavering uncertainty of the last few weeks. 
“Bargains” are less in evidence and stock lists show 
that stocks at mills are not gaining. The yards are 
doing a little better and in consequence are putting 
out more inquiries. More encouragement is also felt 
in the building line, as some operators are getting their 
estimates, and from all surrounding territory come 
reports indicating that the building boom looked for 
in the spring will materialize, and many think that 
it will be of unheard-of proportions. 

The weather still stays open enough for work to 
proceed on most of the building work now under way, 
but labor troubles have a contrary effect in some 
places. Strikes have caused some delays in the build- 
ing of Yorkship Village and it has been announced that 
some of the work will not be continued until spring. 
A. Merritt Taylor, manager of the division of pas- 
senger transportation and housing of the Fleet Corpo- 
ration, has announced that there is no prospect of any 
of the Government housing plans being discarded, as 
the homes are about 81 percent finished, and they have 
been selected and built with a view to permanency. 
In his opinion, the Government will have to write off 
a loss of 50 to 60 percent when it disposes of these 
houses, because of the excessive cost of labor and 
materials at the time they were built. 

General business conditions are good. Manufactur- 
ers and jobbers are well booked up and the manufac 
turers are getting orders that show more confidence in 
the future. Financial conditions are unchanged and 
collections are fairly good, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan, 14.—There have been more inquiries for lum- 
ber during the last week in the Pittsburgh market than 
for many weeks previous. The situation das so im- 
proved as to bring expressions of optimism from a half 
dozen members of the trade. Buying has been mainly 
for industrial and manufacturing purposes, and the 
chief activity is said to be the rapidly reviving 
automobile trade, which has been getting back to a 
peace basis, for the last month or more. It was stated 
that the industry as a whole would be operating prac- 
tically on a 100 percent basis within sixty days, and 
every indication pointed to this being the truth. Bet- 
ter buying of a general character was also reported 
from the wholesalers. There is little heard of lowering 
prices, but on the contrary more firmness is noted in 
some of the different grades that have been moving 
with extreme sluggishness for some months. 

The building lines of Pittsburgh have been taking on 
better activity and while new operations are largely 
of a minor character, already contracts have been 
awarded for several moderate sized blocks of duplex 
houses of the brick veneer type which have been 
pending for many months. There is also a season of 
reconstruction work in prospect due to the destruction 
by fire of some of the more important warehouse prop- 
erties during the last week. Bids and estimates for 
this latter work are being made now. 

A, J. and F, X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., 
will start next week for the Pacific coast and will be 
gone for several weeks on a business and pleasure trip. 
O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is also 
to go to the Coast at the same time, and will give 
much attention to lumber matters while in the far 
West. 

The Germain Co, reports business slightly improved 
and the tone of the lumber trade generally better. <A 
similar encouraging report from the Acorn Lumber Co. 
indicates inquiries increasing slightly as the new year 
develops. ° 

F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., is in New 
York this week attending the trustees’ meeting of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which will determine the place for the next annual 
convention of the association. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 13.—Trade here has not as yet shown any 
impetus, on the whole. Some firms in some lines re- 
port encouraging inquiries, but the result of them is 
problematical. Dwelling house construction has not 
started up. Of other construction there is little. Deal- 
ers are still making plans and hoping for a good trade 
by the spring, and marking time till then. 

This State has begun its work of making 85 new 
acres of land in Boston harbor to provide sites for 
manufacturing and docking space for twenty ships 
of 10,000 tons each, a strip a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile wide, with low tide water depth of thirty feet. 
To do this work a timber bulkhead has been completed, 
built of oak piles and native pine lumber. The bulk- 
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head is 4,894 feet long and cost $167,325. The tract 
is located between Marine Park, South Boston, and 
Castle Island, 

Wilfrid Wheeler, State commissioner of agriculture, 
has introduced in the legislature a bill to improve 
waste, vacant or unimproved land and to provide land 
for soldiers and sailors, providing for a commission 
to include the commissioners of agriculture, the State 
forester and others. 

According to a recently issued report building opera- 
tions in Lynn, Mass., in 1918 were almost at a stand- 
still compared with previous years. During 1918 134 
new buildings were erected out of which 101 were 
garages, Cost of building construction amounted to 
$80,313, and alterations and additions, $280,857, 
which included $180,000 for the General Electric Co. 
plants. At present there are plans to construct several 
large buildings in Lynn, including an apartment house 
to have seventy-six apartments, but there is much 
speculation as to when operations will start up, owing 
to the labor question. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 14.-—-The volume of business continues to de- 
velop slowly, but there are indications that yards are 
beginning to think of their spring supplies. Actual 
orders come along in a dilatory fashion, but prices 
have held well, and while there is some speculation 
as to just how long the prices can be maintained 
with so few actual orders taken, holders of stock 
say that manufacturing conditions and all other cir- 
cumstances combine to necessitate a firm price list 
and that it is suicidal to shade quotations. The fact 
remains that very little is accomplished by attempt- 
ing to obtain business by cutting prices. Those who 
buy do so only of necessity and the unwilling buyer 
will not be forced into the market because of the cut- 
ting of prices. This has been demonstrated and those 
who have tried it say that their attempt to coerce 
business in this way simply results in their placing 
a lower market fully on their own lumber with little 
new additional business. 

Outside of the lumber business there have been some 
reductions in prices that will help create a_ better 
building demand for lumber in the spring, which were 
made in line with the suggestion of certain banking 
circles when it became known to the building interests 
of the eastern section of the country that they could 
not expect construction work to proceed until they 
stabilized their prices, and it is hoped that such 
“stabilizing” of prices will result in a freer offering 
of building money in the spring than was anticipated 
to be possible a couple of weeks ago. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 13.—G. A. Tomlinson, in charge of the water 
way division of the Federal Railway Administration, 
Visited New Orleans last Saturday to discuss with 
M. J. Sanders, manager of the Mississippi-Warrior 
Rivers Waterways Service, plans for new barge equip 
ment. Finding Mr. Sanders confined to his home by 
influenza, Mr. Tomlinson left last night for Mobile, 
where bids for the new equipment will be opened this 
week. The contracts to be awarded call for construc 
tion of twenty wooden barges, three tugboats and four 
self-propelled steel barges. Lively competition is ex- 
pected. Delivery of this equipment should begin by 
next fall. Delivery of Mississippi River equipment 
already ordered is expected by next May. Mr. Tom- 
linson expressed the belief that the waterways trade 
routes will become a permanency in American econom- 
ics if Federal control over the railroads is continued 
long enough for the barge service to be thoroly estab- 
lished. 

KE. W. McKay, traffic manager of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, who has been mak- 
ing the association’s office at Jacksonville, Fla., head 
quarters for some months past, visited New Orleans 
last week. Mr. McKay expected to attend a rate 
hearing at St. Louis, but the hearing has been post 
poned, He will remain for some time, looking after 
traffic affairs. 

A. S. Porter, sales representative of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., with headquarters at Cleveland, O., 
arrived last week for a conference with General Man 
ager Walter Dwyer. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 13.—The southern pine conditions in Meridian 
and vicinity show a continued improvement. Ship 
pers report that during the last week or so they have 
received more real live inquiries than they have been 
receiving for some time past. 

While the mills have been handicapped by the un- 
usually bad weather that has prevailed for the last 
ten days and are therefore unable to manufacture as 
much lumber as usual, they all look upon the large 
volume of inquiries as indicative of a good market 
near at hand. With their curtailed output and the be- 
lief that their expectations as to advanced prices will 
soon be realized, the mills are still loath to take on 
any large volume of business. While the inquiries for 
dimension have predominated in the past month or six 
weeks and there still seems to be a large demand for 
dimension, the other items of southern pine, such as 
cut to order timbers, long joists and shed stock seem 
to be more active recently. Stocks generally are very 
low and in this immediate vicinity there seem to be 
enough orders for special cutting coming in to keep 
the mills busy to the extent that they are not accumu- 
lating much of a stock of joists and dimension. 

The car supply continues very good. While the 
mills have felt that the labor shortage was being 
gradually overcome, a number of mills have recently 
reported that the stimulation in this respect was only 
temporary and that they were still suffering consider- 
ably on account of the shortage of labor. 

Cc. F. Thompson, vice president of the C, L. Gray 


Lumber Co., with headquarters at Chicago, has just 
returned to Chicago from an inspection trip of the 
company’s interests in this vicinity, and reports that 
the prospects for a good market in Chicago and vicinity 
are very bright. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 13.—The J. J. Newman Lumber Co., which has 
been operating its Sumral (Miss.) mill on day and 
night shift for several months, has closed down the 
night run for the present. 

The Hattiesburg wood reduction plant, which has 
been idle for the past year, will be placed in operation 
as soon as necessary repairs can be made. A large 
supply of pine stumps is being placed on the ground 
so there will be no delay for material when the plant 
is ready for operation. From forty-five to fifty men 
will be employed, and A. B. Andrews, of Boston, re 
cently discharged from the naval training station, 
has been employed as chemist. The products of the 
plant will be turpentine and oils extracted from the 
stumps gathered on the cutover pine lands of southern 
Mississippi. 

R. W. Cochran is installing a small portable mill 
at McLain. It will be driven by a gasoline engine. 
The Horace Turner Lumber Co. and Cowan Lumber 
Co., who bought blocks of Blodgett timber on the 
branch of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, have 
their plants far enough advanced to start operations 
with their sawmills and will complete their plants 
while operating. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 13.—Mobile has not yet caught up with her past 
record in export movement, but there is every reason 
to believe that from the present outlook her export 
business will greatly increase. It is recalled that the 
port’s facilities were taxed to the limit by the export 
trade of 1913-14, but since then improvements have 
been made in terminal facilities and the work under- 
taken by the city at Arlington should be available 
during this year. 

The three-masted schooner G. J. Cherry is here 
awaiting a berth to be loaded by the Hempstead Lum- 
ber Co. with a cargo of southern pine for Cuba. The 
schooner St. Maurice is in port for a cargo of southern 
pine lumber. The British steamer War Haven is load 
ing a cargo of hewn and sawn timber at the port of 
Pascagoula for the Standard Export Lumber Co. 
This is the first cargo of southern pine to be shipped 
from that port since the signing of the armistice. 

There has been a great influx of mahogany logs into 
the port of Pensacola, as three cargoes have been 
landed there from West Africa. These all came in 
sailing vessels, and it is reported that all of them have 
been chartered to carry southern pine cargoes to South 
America, One of these vessels will come to Mobile to 
tuke on part of her cargo. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 18.—While some of the sawmills in this terri 
tory which have been closed down during the Christmas 
holidays are resuming operations, most of them are 
still shut down. Operators are not accepting much 
business these days but are content to play a waiting 
game. On the other hand, there is considerable busi- 
ness being offered thru: wholesale channels at prices 
which are not satisfactory to the manufacturers. The 
volume of offering is perhaps greater than usual for 
this time of year. The labor situation is improving. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 13.—Trading during last week was a great deal 
more brisk than it had been for some weeks, The 
larger increase occurred in the demand for low grade 
rough lumber, such as edge box, box bark strips and 
rougn sizes, kiln-dried and air-dried. The demand for 
4/4 No. 1 edge was not so large as the week previous, 
but still some business was transacted. The demand for 
the better grades of stock boards, 4/4 and thicker, was 
small and the spurt noted previously appears to have 
been but temporary. Six by four and 8/4 No. 1 edge 
rough have been selling freely. On these better grades 
the mills are securing the full Government maximum 
list and no disposition to lower values is apparent. 
Small surpluses of the better grades are now being 
carried and the mills expect to have sufficient busi- 
ness coming in later on to take up any stock of this 
kind they may be carrying. 

Large sales of edge box and box bark strips were 
frequent during the week. Some of this business was 
sold for future delivery, but the larger part is wanted 
by the buyers at once. In fact, the buyer, whether 
wholesaler or box maker, is not buying for the future, 
because he does not know what to expect yet, but is 
buying only such stock es he needs right now. The 
prices obtained for 4/4 edge box have ranged from $1 
to $2.50 a thousand feet below the Government prices, 
depending upon how eager the mills were to dispose of 
their lumber. Most sales have been made at $1 below 
the last list, or $33 Norfolk. Rumors of low prices 
and quotations made and accepted are frequent, but 
the millmen believe these are being put out to make 
them down-hearted and to add others to the small list 
of low price quoters at present known. 

There was also an increase in the sale of 4/4 edge 
culls and red heart during the week. Price of culls 
is being maintained now at $28.50 Norfolk, altho 
some few small sales have been made below that figure. 
An increase in demand in culls and red heart will un- 
doubtedly mean an advance in prices, for during Gov- 
ernment supervision of prices the mills were forced 
to sell these items much below the proper. propor- 
tional price obtaining before the war. There is very 
little demand for stock box, but sales of 5/4 and 6/4 
edge box, air-dried and kiln-dried, are more frequent. 

Several large sales of box bark strips have been 
made in the New York district recently at prices based 


(Continued on page 80) 
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On All Your Shingles 
It means— 


—Demanding a shingle 
that is up-to-the speci- 
fications of grade pur- 
chased. 


—Demanding that the 
mills making your shin- 
gles help you sell them. 


—Demanding that the 
makers of the shingles 
you sell, assist you in 
creating a demand for 
such shingles. 


—Demanding that the 
mills‘making your shin- 
gles, get back of strong 
associated effort to im- 
prove and stabilize the 
shingle industry. 


You Are the Gainer 


You have nothing to 
lose and much to gain in 
specifying “Rite-Grade 
Inspected.” Sales assist- 
ance is freely rendered 
and rendered free to 
dealers handling those 
brands that bear this 
symbol of grade certi- 
fication and integrity of 
manufacture. 


Write for Grading and Pack- 
ing Rules, and full particulars of 
the “Rite-Grade” Plan. 


Shingle Branch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Lumber Dealers 
AreBoosting the 
Door Business 


They know that by 
doing this they not 
only make a good pro- 
fit on tue doors but also 
build up every other branch of their business. 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


pay a good profit to dealers everywhere. They 
make and hold customers because they please the 
most exacting contractor or builder. 





Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Finish, Casing or Base with your doors. Do it today. 
Windowand doorframesa specialty. Send forcatalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 





TACOMA, WASH. 
York and New England Representative, 

(MARRY L. PULLER. DORA: e 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
yew w Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C: AGHENFELTER, - - - - Suliders’ xchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pw Middle West Representative, 
. 6 O8GOOD, - + + + = 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

*» , Chicago Representative, 
W. 6 NURENBURG, - - + + «+ = Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tll. 
M. W. LILLARD, + © © © «© © & 2136 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gc. WH. WOOD, - -=* sree 2 © P. ©. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
RP. G. HILDITCH, - +--+ = © e © & 786 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








in 1 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 


L. D. Carpenter ‘Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 














Encourage 
Repeat 
Orders 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ. 
EVERETT, WASH. 














YOUR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 

ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 

an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are all trade builders and one order sells 
another for you. We guarantee the quality, 
millwork and grading of every piece of lum- 
ber we ship. Let’s get together today on 
your future needs, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
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7 7 An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and Sores. 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








A. W. Hill, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., was a Chicago lumber trade visitor this week and 
reported yard trade in St. Louis and its territory as 
quiet as it is in Chicago at present. 


Victor Thrane, of the James D. Lacey Timber Co., is 
on the Pacific coast in the interest of the company 
and does not expect to return to Chicago for a month, 
intending to visit several places before returning. 


R. L. Dunlop, of the R. L. Dunlop Lumber & Coal 
Co., Iowa City, Iowa, was in Chicago last Saturday 
conferring -vith members of the trade extension depart 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on matters relative to retail trade promotion. 


Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, [1L., president of 
the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso 
ecjation, was in last Saturday conferring with Secretary 
George Wilson Jones on matters relative to the coming 
annual of the association, which will be held at Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago on Feb, 11-13. 


W. Bb. Simmons, of the Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, 
Va., was a Chicago lumber trade visitor this week. 
IIe said that he saw no reason why lumber and veneer 
prices should not hold up, and tho business had been 
quiet for the last sixty days prospects were good and 
he was fully confident of a busy future. 


G. G, Rupley, vice president of the Liberty Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., and eastern sales manager in 
charge of eastern sales, with offices in Chicago, made 
the rounds of several Lowa towns this week and found 
some buying being done, but most dealers, he found, 
were still unable to fathom their future wants and 
still delayed buying. 


Among the Chicago lumbermen attending the annual 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at 
Cincinnati this week were W. S. Nurenburg, sales 
representative for the Wheeler, Osgood Co,, of Ta 
coma, Wash.; O. F. Stokely, of the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla., and N. H. Huey, of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah. 


The announcement was made this week that J. J. 
Fink has severed his connection with the Fink-Heidler 
Co., manufacturer and dealer in hardwood lumber at 
Ashland Avenue and ‘Twenty-second Street in Chi 
cago. F. J. Heidler retains the management of the 
company and will continue the business along the 
same lines that it has operated for several years. 


Harry P. Altman, sales agent in Chicago territory 
for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, 
La., visited central Illinois points this week on a 
sales trip and found most retail lumber dealers still 
uncertain about what stocks they would put in for 
spring, tho most of them felt confident that the 
farmer will be a yood lumber customer this spring 
and summer. 


Francis J. Igou, who has” represented William 
Buchanan, of Kansas City, Mo., in Iowa and Illinois 
territory for the last ten years, with headquarters 
at Davenport, Iowa, has been transferred to the office 
of the company in Kansas City. Mr. Igou becomes 
manager of that office, a position he is well fitted to 
fill, and his many friends will be pleased to learn 
of his promotion. 


Hi. M. Haslinger, of the M. & M. Lox Co., of Mari- 
nette, Wis., and Knute Levine, of the St. Croix Box 
Co., Stillwater, Minn., were in Chicago this week 
and said that January would likely see a slower box 
manufacturing business but that they expected much 
improvement in February. They failed to find any 
slump of consequence anywhere in lumber prices, tho 
once in a while a concession is to be had on some 
items. 


The annual meeting of the policy holders of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. will be held at the 
office of the company in the Lumber Exchange Building 
in Chicago on Tuesday, Jan. 28. Reports of the officers 
will be heard and three directors will be chosen to 
serve a term of three years and to succeed Homer W. 
Chandler, George J. Farnsworth and James 8. Kemper, 
of Chicago. There is also a proposal to change Article 
IV of the constitution, 


C. B. MeVey, of Washington, I11., Illinois represen- 
tative for Eastman, Gardiner & Co., southern pine 
manufacturers of Laurel, Miss., called on the Chicago 
trade this week, saying that he came here to give the 
market the “once over’ and see if the local yardmen 
and other consumers were in any mood to take on 
lumber now. He admitted that quiet prevailed but said 
that prices everywhere remained strong in the face of 
the lack of demand, 


Nat F. Wolfe, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the American Lumber & Export Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., returned to Chicago this week fol- 
lowing four months spent among the mills in the 
South. He expressed the opinion that most mills 
did not have more than 40 percent of their normal 
southern pine stock and every millman he met was 
“cock sure” that present prices would be maintained. 
His home-coming gave his friends their first oppor- 
tunity to congratulate him personally on his recent 
marriage. 


Lieut. V. D. Mahoney, who has been stationed at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Lieut. W. T. Osgood at New York 
and Boston for the sales department of the spruce pro- 
duction division of the Government, passed thru Chi- 
cago on their way back to Portland, Ore., having been 


recalled there. Lieut. Mahoney was here last Saturday 
and Lieut. Osgood on Wednesday. They did not know 
positively why they like other salesmen for the di- 
vision had been recalled, but the supposition is that the 
Government has disposed of all its spruce stock at the 
mill at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 


Capt. Albert A. Henry, of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., who in the last few months has been assistant 
to Third Assistant Secretary of War Keppel, was in 
Chicago this week, spending a few hours greeting some 
of his old friends. He was called to Illinois thru the 
death of a relative at Mendota. Capt. Henry 
said that he did not expect to be out of the army for 
several months and expressed himself as very happy 
in his work at Washington, D, C., which has to do 
with the supervision that the Government has over 
Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus activities for 
the welfare of the soldiers. 


H. &. York, of the York Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co.; R. KE. Taylor, of the De Soto Hardwood Flooring 
Co.; C. KE. Johnson, of the Bartelme Co., Cairo, Il., 
and John T. Baldwin, of the Baldwin Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Miss., and Chicago, were among southern lum- 
ber visitors of the week. Mr. Baldwin had been at 
New York and other eastern points and spent part of 
the week at the Chicago office of the company on his 
way back south. Each one of the visitors was firm in 
the conviction that the lumber business later will 
move in fine shape and all that is necessary is a little 
patience while readjustment is going on. 


Among northern lumbermen in Chicago this week 
were Al G. Wilson, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander; Arthur Jarvis, of the Steven & 
Jarvis Lumber Co., Kau Claire; H. M. Halsted, of the 
Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., and M. F. Coe, of the 
Forster Lumber Co., Milwaukee ; George McCorkle, of 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Ashland, Wis., and 
John 8S. Comah, of Menominee, Mich. While they re- 
ported buying quiet, they said that most concerns they 
visited admitted they would be in the market for lum- 
ber, but were still uncertain about their requirements 
and whether present prices would continue to pre- 
vail. 





Would not think of being with- 
out your most valuable record of 
events. Enclosed find check for 
my subscription for year 1919.— 
C. H. Bradley, 304 Palladio, Duluth, 
Minn. 











I’, F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, returned to Chicago this week from a 
trip into Cincinnati and Pittsburgh territory on asso- 
ciation matters and on a search for new members, He 
“bagged” eight new ones, four at Cincinnati and four 
at Pittsburgh, which is surely “‘batting high” for this 
season of the year. “We have just closed the most 
successful six months that the association has ever 
had,” said Secretary Fish on his return, “and it will 
not be long now until our goal—1,000 members—-will 
be reached.” He left for Indianapolis, Ind., Wednes 
day night to attend on Thursday the annual of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 


James Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Co., returned 
Monday from a few days’ visit at the mill of the com- 
pany at Bayfield, Wis. He reports that logging is going 
along nicely and that labor, which has been so hard 
to obtain for many months on account of the war, is 
becoming plentiful again. He said that while he was 
at the mill at least a dozen men applied for work in 
the woods who could not be used, The mill is closed 
and no sawing will be done until spring. As to pros- 
pective building in Chicago, Mr. Miksak said that 
it was too early to make any forecast, but the big 
builders who usually built from twenty-five to fifty 
apartment houses in Chicago each year are still unde- 
termined whether they will be able to go ahead this 
year in their accustomed way. 


“We have quit worrying about the boy, as the worst 
is over, but he surely has been thru some fighting,” 
said W. O. King, Chicago hardwood man, this week, 
after he had read the latest letter from his son, Will- 
iam B. King, of Co. E, of the 149th Field Artillery, who 
has been in the thick of the fray since October, 1917. 
He was first in the Toul sector, being stationed there 
when the Americans first got into the fighting, and then 
in consecutive order was in the second battle of the 
Marne, Chateau Thierry, Fismes, St. Mihiel, the Ar- 
gonne, and finished up at Sedan as the armistice was 
signed. Since then he has been with the army of 
occupation, being now stationed about twelve miles 
from Coblentz. He wrote that at one time he, as did 
other members of the 149th Field Artillery, went 
thirty-seven days without having their clothes off, and 
for twenty days with nothing but cold food, as it was 
impossible to bring hot food up to the front line fight- 
ing. As to treatment being received in Germany he 
said that many soldiers were billeted in cottages and 
that the Germans showed less bitterness to the Ameri- 
can troops in the army of occupation than to the 
French or British. 
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LUMBERMAN GIVEN NEW DUTIES 


This week the management of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation plant at Eastport, Fla., was taken over by 
J. S. Foley, who has been general manager of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Co. at Kentwood, La. Mr. Foley 
now has the management of both plants, dividing 
his time between the two operations. The Kentwood 
mills manufacture and market more than 100,000,000 
feet of longleaf southern pine annually and have long 
been recognized as among the most successfully man- 
aged operations in the southern pine industry. Mr. 
Foley has been associated with the Brooks-Scanlon Co. 
interests continuously for the last twenty-one years, 





J.S. FOLEY, KENTWOOD, LA. ; 
Who Takes on New Responsibilities 


and his added responsibility is further proof of his 
executive ability and the confidence his employers have 
in him. At Kentwood he leaves his old time associate, 
John Thompson, who is at present general superinten 
dent, to look after the outside operations, while M. J. 
Logan will remain in charge of the selling department. 
DENY BRICK PRICES FALL OFF 

Rumors were current in Chicago this week among 
dealers in all kinds of building materials that the 
price on common brick had been reduced from $12 a 
thousand to $9 for the purpose of stimulating spring 
building operations, Assertion that not only no such 
reduction had been made but none was now contem- 
plated was made by William Schlacke, Jr., office man- 
ager of the Central Sales Agency, which handles the 
common brick output of the Illinois Brick, National 
Brick, Carey Brick, Chicago Brick, Calumet Brick, 
Bach Brick and the Builders’ Brick companies, who 
said that many builders had called on him or tele- 
phoned him about the reported price reduction, ask- 
ing if there was any truth in it. 

“The $12 a thousand price on common brick has 
been in effect since May 1, and there has been no re 
duction from that price,” said Mr. Schlacke. “Not 
only has there been no reduction made but I do not 
know that any is contemplated.” Previous to May 1, 
last year, the Chicago price on common building brick 
was $9, a figure that prevailed for about a year, and 
previous to that the price was $7 a thousand, which 
is regarded as the pre-war price. 


” 


‘“‘DODDIE DOES A BIT AT EVERY BITE’’ 

It doesn’t take any stretch of the imagination these 
days to see a close relationship between boards and 
beef, tho the relationship exists because each is a 
prime commodity as a necessity of life, but more so 
because the “back to beef’? movement is so Mmterlocked 
with the cut-over land problem in which many lumber 
men are interested. Cut-over lands have been with 
lumbermen ever since woodsmen began to cut down 
trees of the forest, but in no previous day have these 
lands taken on such im 
portance as an avenue for 


lands and have never been soil robbed. So much is 
known about soil fertility in these times that there is 
no just reason why any cut-over land just having its 
first turn-over of the plow or tramp of beef or dairy 
cattle should ever be robbed of its fertility, for fertility 
can be kept up indefinitely, if farming is carried on in 
an intelligent way. As to the lumberman’s interest 
in the cut-over land problem, it is plain to be seen 
that his best interests do not lie merely with the sale 
of the land to prospective farmers, because a better 
market awaits these lands if he knows more about 
what the prospective settler can do to make money 
after he once becomes a resident of the community, 
and, secondly, his remaining timber and future sawmill 
production are assured of better values if cut-over 
lands lend materially to the prosperity of the nation. 


Future of Cut-Over Lands 

There has been in recent months not only an awaken 
ing among lumbermen about the wonderful future of 
eut-over lands but interests having something to sell 
the settlers have suddenly grasped the situation and 
are reaching out for prospective markets. In such a 
connection, it is admitted, the best future of the cut- 
over land settler rests in what kind of crops he can 





grow at best profit and what kind of live stock he 
should raise. Knowing without argument that it 
does not pay to own and feed “scrubby” live stock, 


whether of the beef or dairy kind, live stock breeders’ 
associations are now carrying on a campaign to pro 
mote the selection of their respective breeds as the 
“best money makers” on cut-over lands. Among the 
first to see the future to them that the cut-over lands 
offer is the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, which has as a slogan “The Doddie 
Does a Bit at Every Bite,” which is another way of 
saying that every time the “Doddie” (Aberdeen-Angus) 
eats it puts money in the owner’s pocket. 

Now as it is of some real interest to lumbermen, 
especially those who hold cut-over lands, to know 
why it pays to promote the ownership of pure bred 
beef stock, some of the favorable aspects of the “Dod 
die” as cited by breeders are told. They give good 
results for the feed consumed. Nothing hampers the 
beef maker more than a load of cattle that lack this 
qualification. They are essentially domestic, which 
means théy are able to make the most of the feed they 
consume, which is an important factor in these days 
of high feeding prices. When they are in the market 


they command the buyers’ attention, and “getting over 














1918 INTERNATIONAL GRAND CHAMPION STEER 
the scales” means money in the feeder’s pocket. They 
sell readily, as is shown in the fact that the breed 
has furnished the International grand champion steer 
in Chicago in every year except one since 1900, and in 
most years they have carried away the car-lot champion 
ships. The 1918 International grand champion steer, 
Kyvie Knight II, was grown at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., weighed 1,240 pounds and sold for a 
new International record, $2.50 a pound. Much the 
same stories record the victories at State fairs and 
other live stock expositions. 





MOVEMENT FOR BETTER HOUSING 


One of the phases of American life that have been 
given greater impetus as a result of the war is better 
housing, a demand for which has already become 
nation-wide and a major subject for thoro consideration 
by lumbermen. Lumbermen should not be wideawake 
to the subject from the viewpoint alone of increased 
business for themselves but, Judging from results al- 
ready evident in at least one State, better housing 


laws will be enacted that will be framed from a view- 
point, so out of reason, that lumber as a commodity 
going into the building will be, to use an old phrase, 
In at least 


conspicuous by its absence. one State a 





R. S. WHITING, CHICAGO ; 
Architectural Engineer of National Lumber Manufac 
turers’ Association 


new housing law has been enacted—Michigan; Iowa 
now has one under consideration, and not only has 
Governor Lowden, of Illinois, called attention to its 
necessity in Illinois but a proposed law is already in 
process of formation. 

Lumbermen believe emphatically in better housing 
laws, but they do not believe in substitute material 
interests stepping in and, thru members of State legis 
latures, obtain the enactment of laws that will permit 
practically only the use of substitute materials under 
the plea that theirs are the only safe materials to build 
with. In Michigan the law which was enacted, say 
those who have studied it, leaves permission to con- 
struct wooden floors in apartment houses, and in some 
other ways that are almost inconsequential wooden con 
struction is permitted, but in most construction wood 
as a material is barred. These same experts say that 
if lumber dealers do not wake up to the issue similarly 
framed laws will be enacted in other States. The law 
proposed or which will be proposed in Illinois is in 
the hands of State Senator Kessinger, of Aurora, IIL, 
who it is said is a very fair minded man, not prone to 
being carried away by a hysteria that substitute inter- 
ests are energetically trying to create and one who does 
not intend to father any housing law that. will be 
foolish or unwise in its details. R. 8. Whiting, archi- 
tectural engineer of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, this week sounded a warning, to retail 
lumber dealers especially, as to what they may 
expect if they do not safeguard their own interests in 
legislatural consideration of a new housing law. His 
statement says: 

A bill advocating the adoption of a State housing 
law will be presented at the next session of the legisla- 
ture by Senator Kessinger, of Aurora. The law as 
proposed will be fashioned after the one already in 
operation in Michigan. 

There is but one point in this code which does not 
conform to common practice nor to the building ordi- 
nances as laid down by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and that is the definition of a “fireproof 
dwelling” which restricts the use of wood in this type 

to finish flooring and 





development as since the 
war. Not only does the 
natural growth of the 
country demand develop 
ment of vast cut-over land 
areas north, east, south 
and west, but the propo 
sal that returning sol- 
diers be given a chance to 
make their future homes 
on cut-over lands and be 


come prosperous produc 
ers is one of the best 
economic suggestions of 
recent months. 
America is destined to become recognized as the 


world’s greatest in the realm of nations, and to live 
up to that reputation will naturally grow on a scale 
in the future that will make the past look pigmy- 
sized in comparison. Perhaps one of the chief rea 
sons why the United States is destined to have a more 
wonderful future even than now is that undoubtedly it 
is because the “feeding ground” of the world, not 
only being required to produce farm products from 
wheat to cattle for its own population but for export 
to many other nations. 

It is right here in this scheme for future events in 
America that the cut-over lands are coming into their 
own. Cut-over lands, almost no matter where located, 
are profitable investments because they are virgin 


A FINE HERD OF DODDIES THAT ARE 





DOING 


Perhaps one of the chief reasons for the champion- 
ships lies in beef productive ability of the breed, it 
being claimed that it not only produces the maximum 
percentage of choice beef cuts but the meat of the car- 
cass is superior and in the cutting process there is the 
minimum of waste, which means the carcasses show up 
well in the packers’ “dressing sheet.” If it is true, 
as the Doddie breeder maintains, that the stock he 
raises always cuts well in the carcass, displays good 
color and makes a hit with the man who passes the 
beef along to the consumer, as well as is a big price 
getter in the live stock markets, it ought surely to pay 
the cut-over land settler or the individual or company 
having cut-over lands to sell to investigate thoroly 
the advantages of this breed of feeder stock. 


THEIR BIT WITH 


sleepers except in the pub- 
lic halls, and hardwood 
handrails and 2-inch 
treads on stairway. 

The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in their 
requirements for ‘“‘fire- 
proof” buildings say: 

“No woodwork or other 
combustible material shall 
be used in the construc- 
tion of any fireproof build- 
ings except wooden floor 
sleepers, grounds, bucks, 
and nailing blocks when 
entirely embedded in in- 
combustible material ; also 
the finish flooring, and in- 
terior doors and windows, when not otherwise specified, 
with their frames, trim, and casings; also interior fin- 
ish when backed solidly with fireproof material, may be 
of wood. Wooden wainscoting more than 3 feet high, 
or wooden ceilings, shall not be permitted.” 

The Chicago Building Ordinance, under requirements 
for “fireproof” construction, says: 

“Only fireproof or incombustible material shall be 
used in the construction of partitions not required to 
be fireproof, excepting that frames, casings, doors, sash 
and the rough carpenter work required for the proper 
fastenings of such frames, casings, doors or sash may 
be of wood, and that ordinary glass may be used in 
doors and partition windows.” 

In order to prevent any unnecessary conflict in State 
and city ordinances and to make the proposed housing 
law conform to the suggested ordinances by the 


EVERY BITE 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters, a change is urged 
and has been brought to the attention of those inter- 
ested in preparing the bill to remedy the present ordi- 
nance which is by no means clear, 
A good housing law is obvious) 
State in the Union and should 
each and every thoughtful citizen. 


Build Permanently with Wood 

We also urge your cojperation with the State fire 
marshal in his endeavor to discourage haphazard, 
flimsy and makeshift construction. This can be most 
effectually accomplished by circulating the enclosed 
folder, which explains in detail the proper manner in 
which to build with wood. ‘This, together with sugges- 
tions from you as a dealer, will indicate that you are 
anxious to improve and maintain proper standards for 
wood construction in your community. 

Bear in mind that there is no such thing as a “fire 


necessary in every 
1ave the support of 
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proof” building, but to make wood construction as fire 
resistive as possible is our purpose and aim. 


Wooden Buildings Play Minor Part in Our Annual 
Fire Losses 

The following information will give you actual facts 
regarding fire losses during the last fourteen months: 

The frequency with which fires occur in congested 
business districts, as compared with those which occur 
in the uncongested or residential areas, is plainly evi- 
dent by comparative figures taken from weekly reports 
printed in Fire and Water Engineering, the national 
organ of fire chiefs, which is as nearly authentic as 
any known record issued from week to week. 

For the past fourteen months a summary made of 
fires over the whole country showing individual losses 
of $250,000 or over in three classes of buildings is as 
follows: 

Manufacturing plants........0 0632 scc8c008 $60,725,000.00 
ee er 16,850,000.00 
eee ere Tee eT Tee ee eee 1,525,000.00 

It is plainly evident that fires of greater magnitude 
do not occur with any frequency in residence districts 
where wood construction prevails and that the oft 
referred to inflammability of wood construction as con 
tributing to conflagrations is not substantiated by these 
figures, as has been found to be the case in previous 
comparisons. 

Where but 3 percent of the losses in the larger fires 
can be attributed to the so-called ‘‘wood construction 
menace” there is but little if any ground for arguments 
substantiating the necessity for nationwide, so-called 
“fireproof” construction. 

When we stop to analyze the real conditions and find 
that the contents of nearly every residence or dwelling 
are inflammable and that a large majority of such 
buildings are constructed with lumber, finished with 
various woods and the exterior covered with shingles, 
or other outer covering, we continue to wonder what 
our neighbor is thinking about when he talks of “‘fire- 
proof” construction, 

Dwellings enclosed by masonry walls and covered 
with incombustible roofs become seething furnaces 
and are usually total losses in fires, whereas the frame 
dwellings, which can be more easily broken thru from 
the outside and the fire reached and extinguished more 
readily, are less frequently a total loss. 

Peculiar instances of this very facet have been evi- 
denced at many of our historic conflagrations such as 
Salem, Mass.; Paris, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga., where 
many wooden buildings stood up thru the heat of the 
fire when other types failed. 

An unusually large percentage of fires are reported 
to have occurred in manufacturing plants during the 
last year or more, perhaps due to the especially hazard- 
ous contents, such as ammunition, chemicals and oil, 
made necessary during the period of the war. The 
proportion of fires in this class of buildings as found 
in the above schedule is 76 percent, whereas that of 
fires occurring in business districts is 21 percent. 

The comparison is extremely interesting from the 
point of view of the lumberman since it proves conclu- 
sively that while wood may burn wooden buildings 
themselves contribute very much less toward the total 
annual fire losses than other types indicated. 

Mr. Whiting issued the statement before léaving for 
the South on a month’s trip in connection with building 
code and shingle ordinances. He will visit Jackson and 
Meridian, Miss.; Montgomery and Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Columbus, Atlanta, Macon, Albany, Augusta and 
Savannah, Ga.; Raleigh, N. C.; Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. At the close of his trip more than 
a week will be spent at Washington, in conference there 
with officials of different departments on matters relat- 
ing to building. 





A BIG NIGHT MONDAY NIGHT 


It is true and borne out by statistics that the lumber 
business in Chicago in 1918 did not move along on its 
accustomed gait, but that will make no difference with 
what is going to happen in the Red Room of the Hotel 
LaSalle next Monday night. The Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago will not only hold its annual meeting 
but will celebrate its golden anniversary, which all 
will admit is some justified event to get gay over. 

Secretary KE. BE. Hooper, who has reigned in that 
eapacity for nearly half the number of years necessary 
for a golden anniversary, says he feels just like a kid 
again, and smiles all over when he thinks of the 
surprises that the entertainment committee has in 
store. “Jim” Lane, chairman of the committee, has 
confided in no one outside of the committee except 
Secretary Hooper, but that something big is in store 
there can be no doubt. The committee plans to spend 
real money to get talent for the evening, and it will 
also be surprising how much this talent will know 
about the “inner lives” of well known local lumbermen. 
So fair warning is herewith given that there may be 
some disclosures. 

The annual business meeting will be held at the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association in the after- 
noon, at which President A. C. Quixley, Secretary HB. 
K. Hooper and chairmen of the various committees 
will report, and the new nominations officially acted 
upon. Following the business meeting adjournment 
will be taken to the Hotel LaSalle where dinner, which 
will be at $2.50 per plate, will be served at 6:30 
o'clock, sharp. Following the dinner the show will be 
on, Anyone who has ever attended an annual of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago knows that it is 
not a tame affair and this year by no means will be an 
exception, So if you are a member of the association, 
do not make any other date for Monday night. 

The nominations for members of the board of 
directors, the executive committees of the different 
divisions and other committees are as follows: 

Board of directors—Division “A,” L. W. Crow; 
Division “B,” F. J. Heidler ; Division “C,” G. A. Vangs- 
ness; Division “D,”’ C. B. Flinn; Division “BH,” R. C. 
Clark ; Division “F,” John J. Anderson; Division “G,” 
John A. Olson; Division “H,” William F, Kurz; Divi- 
sion “I,” William Nussbaum. 

Committee on arbitration—V. F. Mashek, B. C. 
Schoen, Clarence Boyle, jr., W. A. Herbert, 8. BE. Bar- 
wick, R. C. McWhorter. 

Committee on appeals—J. W. Embree, F. W. Black, 
Earl Bartholomew, C. A. Marsh, Minor BE. Botts, W. 8. 
Lockwood, 

PXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 

Division “A’—N. C. Mather, chairman; Frank §. 

Collins, Wilson Martin, John Schillo, C, F. Wiehe. 
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Division “B’—T. F. Scanlon, chairman; E. C. 
Schoen, William L. Schuppert, Fred D. Smith, William 
i. Trainer. 

Division “C’’-—Charles Westcott, chairman ; Clarence 
Boyle, jr., C. C. Hubbard, John 8. Hurd, E. J. Lundin. 

Division “D’—Harvey D. Welch, chairman; Minor 
EK. Botts, Fred H. Burnaby, George D. Griffith, Charles 
Westcott. 

Division “K’’—R. C. Biddle, chairman; J. A. Brant- 
ley, H. T. Fall, Hiram McCullough, P. L. Musick. 

Division “F’’—A, Wallerstein, chairman; John Han- 
sen, F. L. Johnson, J. L. Lane, John J. Manley. 

Division “G’’—T. EF. Reynolds, chairman; F. J. Bar- 
tuska, H, F. Morris, F. J. Heitman, George P. Rinn. 

Division “Hl’’——-B. F. Masters, chairman; W. Harry 
Davis, William F. Kurz, 

Division “I’—W. O. 
Kiszner, John Daniels. 

The president of the association to succeed President 
Quixley will not be chosen by the board until it holds 
its first meeting, following the annual. 


Johnson, chairman; August 





JOIN HINES’ SALES FORCE 


The Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago this week added 
two new salesmen to its staff of traveling men, St. 
Claire Shaw of Detroit, Mich., going into southern 
Ohio and Indiana territory, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, and John G. Voorhees into Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. Both are well 
known lumber salesmen and succeed to vacancies oc- 
casioned by death. It will be recalled that the de- 
cease of E. M. Sprague and D. P. Purinton of the 
Hines forces left vacancies in Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh territory, respectively. Mr. Shaw has been the 
Michigan representative of the Mason-Donaldson Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., with headquarters at 
Detroit. Previous to that he was with the Missouri 
Land & Lumber Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
for several years, selling in the same territory. Be- 
fore he started to selling boards, Mr. Shaw was one of 
the best known American athletes, being a member of 
the All-American football team in 1902 and a winner 
of several events in the Olympian games in 1904, In 





ST. CLAIR SHAW, OF DETROIT, MICH. ; 
Who Joins Sales Forces of Hines Lumber Co. 


1902 he was intercollegiate boxing and wrestling cham- 
pion, and his competitors have always found him put- 
ting the same “pep” into the knack of selling lumber 
as he did in winning athletic championships. Mr. 
Voorhees is equally as well known among dealers in 
the territory in which he will travel, as he represented 
the Edward BHiler Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, in the 
same territory that he will cover for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co, 





TO BROADEN TRADE EXTENSION WORK 


Important action relative to increasing the activities 
of the trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was taken last 
Saturday, Jan. 11, when members of the executive 
committee met in Chicago. New additions to the staff 
will be made, it being planned to secure an assistant to 
C. BE. Paul, structural engineer, the assistant to give 
his time to matters relative to timber preservation and 
wood block paving. An assistant will also be chosen 
for R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer, the new 
man to have in charge standards of frame building con- 
struction. It is also possible that an assistant will be 
chosen for H. R. Isherwood, of the retail trade promo- 
tion department. 

“It now looks as if we will have $65,000 for trade 
extension work,” said Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the association, this week, “and it is the 
opinion of members of the executive committee that 
the most efficient work may be done by greater field 
activity. We hope to have members of the different 
departments spend more time on investigation work 
and about the country and for greater codperation with 
the retailer. In other words, there is going to be more 
of the ‘personal touch’ from now on.” 

EB. A. Harrington, of Washington, D. C., who up to 
his service in the army was an office manager with the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, was 
expected to join the National forces this week, his new 
work having most to do with the bureau of economics. 

To make it plain just what lumber traffic matters 
the traffic bureau of the association at Washington, 
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D. C., will interest itself in, the executive committee 
formed instruction to the department as follows: 

First—The traffic secretary shall handle no matter 
where any conflict of interest shall arise between the 
regional associations. 

Second—tThe traffic secretary shall express no opin- 
ion on any rate adjustment affecting any association 
without first referring the matter to the organizations 
affected and receiving their report. 


Third—tThe traffic secretary shall urge only those 
questions which have the unanimous endorsement of 
the board of directors. 

The participation of the National in a general pro- 
gram of building development and promotion in coip- 
eration with the division of public works and construe 
tion development of the Federal Department of Labor 
was left to the secretary-manager with the advice and 
consent of President Kirby. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Fairfield Lumber 
Co. has purchased two additional lots on Commerce 
Avenue to be used in the extending of the yard to 
meet the demands of increasing business. 

Marbury and Wetumpka—The E. V. Speer Lum- 
ber Co., of Marbury, has consolidated with James R. 
Harris, of Wetumpka, and has removed to that 
place. The company has incorporated with a capital 
stock of $61,000. 

ILLINOIS. Aurora—Ralph Todd & Co., in the 
lumber business at Oswego, Sugar Grove and Shab- 
bona, have bought out the lumber yard of S, D. 
Seamans at Aurora. 

Chicago — The .Covey-Durham Coal Co. has 
changed its name to the Covey-Durham Co. and has 
increased the capital stock from $20,000 to $35,000. 

Chicago—The Herron Lawton Parks Co., of Seat- 
tle, has opened an office at 382 South Michigan 
Avenue. 


Fairfield—The Southern Illinois Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital to $120,000. 
Taylorville—The Carlin-Jones Lumber Co. an- 


nounces the purchase of the lumber business of 
L. P. Dodgson & Son, McLean, Ill., which will be 
run as the Carlin-Jones Lumber Co., McLean, IIL., 


with headquarters and purchasing department at 
Taylorville. 
INDIANA. Ferdinand—A deal was consummated 


here a few days ago whereby Bolte Bros, divided 
their interests known as Ben Bolte & Sons. The 
sawmill and planing mill of the company will be 
operated by Herman, Henry and Joseph Bolte, while 
George Bolte will handle the other interests. 

Hamlet—The Long-Thompson Co. succeeds the 
Dye Lumber Co. in business here. 

IOWA. Marengo—C. F. Fransham & Son 
sold out to the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. 

Waterloo—The Shepherd Lumber Co., which pur- 
chased the Moore & Moore Lumber yard, at 1126 
Fourth Street, several months ago, has removed its 
office to that location. Moore & Moore continue to 
operate the yard purchased from the Canfield Lum- 
ber Co. on Falls Avenue. 

Washington—Bowman & Knupp have changed the 
name to Bowman & Wilson, 

KANSAS. Norcatur—The Reid Lumber Co. has 
bought the balance of the stock of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville — The Louisville cigar 
box factory of the C. W. Pennybacker Co. recently 
passed into the control of the Reese-Dabney and 
Eitel Casselbaum companies, two large cigar manu- 
facturing concerns, which are making their own 
requirements and are also manufacturing for the 
trade. C. W. Pennybacker died a few months ago, 
and for a time the business was operated by the 
Schmitt-Graves interests. The concern is incorpo- 
rated and is operated as the C. W. Pennybacker Co. 
William Haas is the vice president and general 
manager. 

MAINE. Van Buren—A. E. Hammond is suc- 
ceeded in the lumber business by the Hammond 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000, 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Amos Bright & Co. are 
succeeded in business by Thomas Christopher & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Merrimac — The Common- 
wealth Toy Co. has reorganized the business under 
new management and will continue making toys. 


MICHIGAN. Bangor— The Broadwell lumber 
yard, established by William Broadwell, sr., in 1878, 
has been sold by William Broadwell, jr., to A. 
Hamilton Sons and Marion Bosier, of Battle Creek, 
nurserymen and fruit growers. Mr. Bosier will take 
charge of the yard. 

Detroit—S. S. Rutherford has sold his interest in 
the business of John D. Elliott & Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis and St. Paul—The 
Northland Pine Co. has sold its retail lumber yard 
to the Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

Brainerd and Ft. Ripley—The Parker & Kellogg 
Co., of Minneapolis, is to operate two sawmills on 
the Mississippi at these points next spring. Joseph 
Jonas will have charge of the Brainerd mill, which 
has a capacity of 25,000 feet. The mill at Fort Riley 
in charge of M. H. Mayo will saw 20,000 feet, 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia — The Hargrove-Moye 
Lumber Co, is now the H. W. Hargrove Lumber Co, 

Jackson—The Finkbine Lumber Co. is moving its 
general] offices from Wiggins to Jackson. 

MISSOURI. Jefferson City—The George D. Hope 
Lumber Co. has sold its holdings in this city to 
Cliff Scruggs, for sixteen years with the Ott Lumber 
Yards. A company will be incorporated under the 
name of Cliff G. Scruggs Lumber Co., and Mr. 
Scruggs will be manager. 

Kansas City—The Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital from $125,000 to $150,000. 

MONTANA. Anaconda—The Allin-Saunders Lum- 
ber Co. has béen succeeded by Charles W. Allin, and 
not, as announced in last week’s report, by Charles 
Wallin. Mr. Allin has been manager for the Allin- 
Saunders Lumber Co. for some time and will con- 
tinue to operate this wholesale and retail lumber 
and building material business under his own name. 

Bozeman—The Bridger Sawmill Co. has sold out 
to the Brackett Creek Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Loretto—The Mulle & Barnes lum- 
ber business here has been sold to the Consumers’ 
Lumber Co. 

OHIO. The Athens Lumber Co. 
the Sunny Side Lumber Co. 

Cleveland—The Miller-Wells Lumber Co. has in- 
creased the capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000, 


have 


has bought out 


Ripley—The Ripley Mill & Lumber Co. has dis- 
solved as a corporation, and the stock of lumber, 
sash, doors etc. will be taken over by V. E. Kirk- 
patrick and shipped to Mansfield, Ohio, where he has 
recently purchased a lumber mill. 





OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—The Carter Lumber Co. 
has gone out of business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The firm of Ed- 


ward F. Henson & Co., composed of Edward F. 
Henson and Clayton W. Nichols, was dissolved 
on Sept. 16, 1918, by mutual agreement. Edward 
F. Henson has since conducted and will continue 
to conduct the business, trading as Edward F. 
Henson & Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Ardmore—Perry Moody has 
purchased the interest of Sam Boshma in the lum- 
ber yard here. George Toole will conduct the yard 
for Mr. Moody. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Wood Mosaic Co., of 
New Albany, Ind., has purchased the sawmill and 
equipment recently installed here by J. T. Spraggins, 
and will enlarge the property. 

Memphis—Penrod-Jurden & McCowen (Ine.) have 
changed the name of the concern to Penrod-Jurden 
Co. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—The Kuntz-Albaugh Lum- 
ber Co. has changed the name to John J. Kuntz 
Lumber Co, 


VERMONT. Richmond—The Richmond Lumber 


Co. has divided its interests, incorporating the grain . 


and farm machinery end under the name of Rich- 
mond Grain Co. (Ine.). 

WASHINGTON. Seattle— The Blackwell-Sager 
Co. has changed its name to George B. Blackwell 
Co. 

WISCONSIN. Elkhart Lake—Laun Bros. have 
been succeeded in business by the Laun Lumber & 
Furniture Co., incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 

Manitowoc—The Tinsel Manufacturing Co., maker 
of Christmas tree ornaments, has moved its toy fac- 
tory, until now located at 51 Oneida Street, Milwau- 
kee, to Manitowoc and consolidated it with the main 
works. A new building, 60x100 feet, three stories 
high, was erected at Sixteenth and Hamilton streets 
during the last few months to accommodate the 
additional operations. William C. Protz is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

Wausau—The Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. is opening 
a branch office in Chicago, under the direction of 

W. Massett, Milwaukee, and W. H. Abbott, Wau- 
sau. Mr. Massett has been in charge of the Milwau- 
kee office, which will be continued, a new manager 
being named later. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—The Speer-Harris Lum- 
ber Co, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$61,000. Incorporators: E. Speer, James R. 


Harris and J. L. Burnett. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Corcoran Lum- 
ber Co, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000. Incorporators: C. L. Rimlinger, M. M. 
Clancy, P, B. Drew, all of Wilmington. 

Wilmington—The United States Spruce 
Co., incorporated with capital of $100,000. 
rators: W. F. O’Keefe, George G. Steigler and J. H. 
Dowdell. The same incorporators have formed the 
Western Lumber & Export Co., of Wilmington, with 
capital of $700,000. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—The Belleville Coffin & 
Casket Co., incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 

Bridgeport—Good Pine Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000, 

Lincoln—Holmes & Maurer, incorporated; capital, 
$75,000; incorporators: W. Holmes, John F, 
Maurer and Fred Maurer. 

KANSAS. Clifton—The Pinder Lumber Co., in- 
corporated by Thomas B. Pinder and Robert Pinder; 
capital, $25,000. 

Wichita—The Amsden Lumber Co., incorporated 
with capital of $500,000. 

KENTUCKY. Springfield—The Pettus 
Co., incorporated by J. F. Pettus, T, C. 
and Ira Pettus; capital, $50,000. 

Vine Grove—The Vine Grove Lumber Co., incor- 
porated to handle a retail business and an operating 
yard. Capital, $18,000. Neff Jenkins, William M. 
Essex, E. H. Massie and T. O. Gatton are the incor- 
porators. The same interests have formed the Glen- 
dale Lumber Co., Glendale, Ky., with a capital of 
$20,000. Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Essex are the Jenkins- 
Essex Lumber Co., Elizabethtown, Ky., which is 
gradually extending its business in that section and 
adding yards in several towns. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—The J. W. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MAINE. Bangor—The Maine Pulpwood Co. has 
been organized for the purpose of buying, selling 
and manufacturing pulpwood, long and short lumber 
etc., with capital of $10,000. President, Frank S. 
Sawyer; treasurer, Howard B. Moor; clerk, Ray A. 
Green, of Waterville. 

Van Buren—The Hammond Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $250,000, by Allen Hammond, 
president and treasurer; Fred B. Goud, clerk, and 
others. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Gardner—The Gardner Reed 
& Rattan Co., incorporated to manufacture furni- 
ture, with capital of $20,000. 

Norton—The A. H. Sweet Son Co., incorporated to 
manufacture wooden boxes; capital, $75,000; incor- 


Lumber 
Incorpo- 


Lumber 
Campbell 


Layman 


porators: Austin M. Sweet, Mary E. Sweet, Bar- 
zillai O. Walker and Florence L. Cowles, all of 
Norton, 





NEW JERSEY. Orange — Romine Woodworking 
Co., 21-23 Reock Street, incorporated; capital, $125,- 
000, to conduct business of timber merchants. In- 
corporators: Margaret A. Romine and Edna G. 
Young, of Orange; Edward M, Drummond, East 
Orange; Freeling O. Dunlap, West Orange. 

NORTH CAROLINA. J. L. Poythress & Sons, 
incorporated with capital of $20,000 by Mary BE. 
Poythress and others; lumber and building material, 

OH!IO. Warren—The Haines-Walker Lumber Co., 
incorporated with capital of $50,000, by John F. 
Haines, Henry G. Walker, C. C. Clawson, William 
J. Hyde and George Bunting, 

Warren—The East Ohio Lumber Co., incorporated 
by J. W. Walsh and others; capital, $100,000. 

OREGON. Corvallis—The Pacific Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

Eugene—The Alsea River Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated with capital of $800,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Newport—The Island Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; by Willard M. 
Pettey, Israel E. Rogerson and Thomas BE, Sanford. 
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*BRIX-SAND LUMBER COMPANY: 


, «Pittock Block Bg: Portland Oregon 
Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles and 
Lumber 


All Trans-continental routes serve 
our mills; send us your orders 


When Service Counts. 































Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 








FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 





SIM MM en on NL octue Ly LAL mn nt 





We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 


Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon 
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esa dened’ 


is the biggest value wood in the United States 
for Factory use or the Retail yard. Let us tell 
you how to buy it to best advantage. 


Well informed salesmen will 
call on you om appointment. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
of Illinois — JOHN D. MERSHON, Pres’t. 


New York, 103 Park Ave. 1222 a 
= Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave. CHIC 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Yellow Pine 


Gang and Band Sawed 


Soft Short Leaf 











CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























alifornia White 


@ 
alifornia Sugar P ne 
Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


California e 








Company SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











[CALIFORNIA] 
Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


R e d woo d Tank Stave ~ or 


and Finis 
GET OUR PRICES 


Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 


No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Eastern 
Shipments 
a Specialty 











LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 
SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


BOX SHOOK—— 








California Sugar 


and White Pine 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 
Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 











SOUTH DAKOTA. Volga—The J. L. Hall Lumber 
Co., incorporated, to carry on building material and 
lumber business of J. L. Hall. 

WASHINGTON. Port Townsend — The Port 
Townsend Mill & Timber Co., incorporated; capital, 


$14,000. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Birmingham Box 
& Lumber Co., 9th Avenue and 40th Street, has been 
organized to suce eed the Birmingham Box & Veneer 
Works, and will discontinue the manufacture of 
veneer. The plant has been completed, 

Plantersville—The Bell-Earnest Lumber Co., W. 
W. Earnest, manager, will operate two stave mills, 
making nail-keg staves. 

Tuscaloosa—John D. Blocker recently began a 
southern pine and hardwood lumber business here. 


IDAHO. Avon—The Monro Lumber Co. recently 
began the operation of a sawmill. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Dawson Lumber 
Co. has opened a local yard. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit— The Rutherford-Gillespie 
Lumber Co, recently began a wholesale lumber 
business. 

MINNESOTA. Alexandria—The John EE. Peter- 


son Lumber Co. 
business. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Wingate Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Apex—A. O. Jones plans 
to open in the lumber business, and L. S. Olive is 
also reported to be starting in the lumber and build- 
ing material business. 

OHIO. Marion—Peter Kuntz Co., of Dayton, has 
bought a site at Prospect, near this locality, and 
will install a lumber yard. A 2-story building will 
be erected 60x200 feet, together with suitable yard 
and trackage facilities. 

Warren—The Haines & Walker Lumber Co., re- 
cently organized, will start a local lumber yard. 

OREGON. Portland—Loeb Bros. recently began 
manufacturing ship knees. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Miller—The McConnell Lum- 
ber Co, has recently begun operations. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—The Kelso Box & Lum- 
ber Co. recently began operations here, 

Wenatchee—The Yellow Pine Box & Lumber Co, 
has been organized and is making preparations to 
start a mill at Winesap, to enlarge the Entiat plant 
and to add equipment, The company is composed 
of experienced lumbermen, including A. E. Case, of 
Waterville, president; John A. Gellatly, of Wenat- 
chee, vice president; H. F. Williams, secretary, and 
ie: E. Gray, general manager and treasurer. Boxes 
will be made at the Winesap plant, which has a 
daily capacity of about 5,000 boxes. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Plantersville—The Bell-Earnest Lum- 
ber Co., W. W. Earnest manager, is installing port- 
able sawmills. The company plans to operate three 
portable sawmills and two stave mills in addition 
to the planer now in operation. 

ARKANSAS. Hamburg—The Ashley Lumber Co. 
has let the contract for a dry kiln of 20,000 feet 
capacity to the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

FLORIDA. Brooker—The Sutton-Haworth Lum- 
ber Co., recently organized with headquarters at 
Live Oak, will install mills in Brooker and Wanner, 
erecting two buildings, 40x120 feet, 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The City Mill & Lum-+ 
ber Co. will rebuild the planing mill recently burned. 

LOUISIANA. Hunter—George Lewis, R. F. D. 
No. 2, will install a plant to manufacture lumber, 
grind corn and gin cotton. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—The Lloyd Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturer of furniture, baskets etc. 
of lumber and reed, will build a $15,000 factory addi- 
tion as soon as weather conditions permit. M. B. 
Lloyd is president and manager. 

Escanaba—Powell & Mitchell have established a 
new factory for the manufacture of broom and tool 
handles and other hardwood products at Ewen, 
Mich. A daily output of 18,000 broom handles has 
been reached. The plant employs thirty-five opera- 
tives and is sawing 12,000 feet daily. Additional 
machines will be installed to convert cull stuff and 
factory waste into useful articles. 

OHIO. Prospect—The Peter Kuntz Co., of Day- 
ton, will install a new lumber yard at Prospect and 
will erect a 2-story building, 60x200 feet, together 
with suitable yard and trackage facilities. 

OKLAHOMA. Alva—The Starr-Cable Lumber Co. 
has begun on work at Freedom, on the Buffalo 
Northwestern Railway, on a new lumber yard, build- 
ings and sheds. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Fort Mill—The Fort Mill 
Lumber Co, is erecting an addition to its plant at 
the corner of Depot and Spratt streets, which will be 
used as a machine shop. A full complement of 
machinery will be installed for making general 
repairs on agricultural implements, machinery, 
automobiles and other work in connection with the 
— plant. The building will be 40x80 
eet 

Greenville—The Greenville Spool & Manufacturing 
Co. will remodel its plant to increase capacity and 
install dry kilns, for which the contract has been 
let to the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


VIRGINIA. Orange—The West Virginia Timber 
Co. is said to be planning the erection of a sawmill 
and an acid and byproducts plant at an estimated 
cost of $500,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Tidewater Mill 
Co. has about completed its new 100,000-foot capac- 
ity mill. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The Lake Side Craft 
Shop, manufacturer of art furniture, novelties etc., 
is planning the erection of a 2-story frame addition 
to its factory at South Twelfth Street and Kentucky 
Avenue, early in the spring. The addition will be 
70x100 feet. 

Appleton—S. A. Konz, manufacturer of cheese 
boxes, 802 Oneida Street, is planning to build a new 
factory next spring. Plans have not yet been pre- 
pared, 

Sheboygan—The Phoenix Chair Co. has engaged 
Juul & Smith, architects, to prepare plans for a 
brick and mill factory and warehouse addition, 65x 
165 feet, Work will begin about April 15. 


has opened a local retail lumber 





Wausau—The Wausau Sulphite Fiber Co. con- 
templates the erection of a 1-story addition, 92x175 
feet. The architects are Swartout & Speer, Wausau. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Newcastle—James Robin- 
son is constructing a sawmill 225x65 feet, which will 
have modern equipment and a capacity of about 
60,000 feet a day and will be ready for the spring 


sawing. 
CASUALTIES 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—A. J. Johnson & Sons Fur- 
niture Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

Chicago—The Streets Co, has had a loss by fire. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—M. Robe aoe recently 
sustained a loss by fire estimated at $30,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minnesota Transfer (P. O. St. 
Paul)—The Pacific Mutual Door Co., which sus- 
tained a $65,000 fire loss to its stock of millwork at 
this point a few days ago, is replacing its stock for 
the spring trade. Loss on the building, which was 
owned by the Central Warehouse Co., is estimated 
at $16,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Antrim—The wood turning 
factory of Will C. Hills at Clinton village, near this 
locality, called out the Antrim fire department on 
the morning of Jan. 5. The loss on the plant is 
estimated at $10,000, covered by insurance. The 
entire plant, its machinery and a quantity of 
lumber were destroyed. 





NORFOLK, VA. 
(Concluded from page 75) 

on rail freight, but allowing for delivery either by rail 
or water. On basis of rail freight, the prices at Nor- 
folk agree with the maximum list, but if moved by 
water the net prices will be something over $1 a thou- 
sand less than the maximum list. Many mills are now 
working on new price lists to be distributed to the 
trade, but as yet none of these have been issued. Ac- 
tion on these is being taken deliberately so that no 
false step will be made to weaken the market. There 
has been no change in the dressed pine market as to 
demand or prices. The demand totalled the same as 
the week previous and prices remained stationary. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 13.—Several of the mills have withdrawn from 
the market, on account of not having any stock on 
hand ready to ship, while others are booking orders 
calling for stocks on hand ready for shipment,  In- 
quiries are heavy and millmen are hopeful over the 
outlook for southern pine. Special cutting timbers in 
all grades are in heavy demand and the mills are 
booked for two weeks to two months on this class of 
stock, Larger timbers for construction are in heavier 
demand and prices are advancing. Smaller timbers 
such as 4x4 inches up to 8x8 inches are not moving 
as well as heretofore, but prices are satisfactory. 
Shiplap, boards and fencing are in good demand in 
comparison to the other items, with No. 2 in the lead. 
Flooring, ceiling and drop siding move in fair vol- 
ume, but prices are increasing satisfactorily. B&better 
in all these items is in greatest demand, while the de- 
mand for Nos. 1 and 2 has fallen off. Finish in 
B&better rough and surfaced and C surfaced shows 
little change. Dimension in Nos. 1 and 2 continue in 
fair demand, with a preference for 16-foot lengths. 
No. 2 stocks are badly broken, with the result that 
many of the mills are putting this grade thru the 
dry kiln in order to ship. With the cold weather of the 
last week it has been hard for sawmills to keep a full 
crew on the loading docks, which has hindered ship 
ments considerably. 

Labor conditions are improving. Many mills that 
heretofore had to shift men from one department to 
another report that their crews are almost normal. 
Cars are more plentiful than for several months, but 
still far below normal. 

Local demand is growing. Local building permits 
are increasing. During the last week Alexandria has 
been visited by a number of wholesalers and retailers, 
among whom are BH. V. Godley, Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. BE. Gillett and C. 8. Chesbro, St. Louis, Mo., and 
W. A. Burt, New Orleans, La. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 14.—Conditions are returning to normal so 
that there is a better outlook for the lumber industry. 
Interior demand is gradually getting back to normal 
and the mills have more than they can do. But with 
the demand for export it is difficult to see how the 
local trade is going to be met in an entirely satisfac 
tory way. 

Some mills complain of labor shortage, but the labor 
supply is becoming more plentiful. However, no at- 
tempt is being made to lower wages to a normal level, 
as it is felt that any such attempt would end in dis- 
aster. Wages will have to be lowered automatically 
as general business readjusts itself. 

The outlook for export business in the Calcasieu 
section is good. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 13.—Inquiries and orders for southern pine 
continue coming in in a very pleasing manner. All 
lumbermen in this city are feeling very optimistic, 
as their order books show a nice volume of business 
booked and weather conditions have been better the 
last week than for some time. The rain has stopped 
temporarily at least and manufacturers are able to 
get some logs out of the woods, altho it will take sev- 
eral more weeks of clear weather to enable logging 
operations to be restored to normal. 

The hardwood market has been very active, as numer- 
ous inquiries are received, particularly from the fac- 


tory trade, and a number of orders have been placed. 
Shipments have not been very heavy, but a continu- 
ance of the clear weather will permit the mills to get 
out heavy shipments the latter part of the month. 
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TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 14.—The market has been rather quiet since 
the holidays, but inquiry is improving and orders are 
being accepted. Indications are that orders will exceed 
shipments unless production can be increased, Pro- 
duction is about 35 percent of normal. Weather con- 
ditions are more favorable during the last few days. 
Labor conditions are improving. Stocks at mills are 
extremely low and very little dry lumber is ready for 
shipment. 

Prices range from $1 below old Government prices 
to $2 above, according to the desirability of the order. 
Piece orders are bringing a premium over old Govern- 
ment list. About the only products that are plentiful 
are 1x4 & wider No. 2 S28 %-inch and 2x10, 2x12 and 
3x12, in lengths from 12 to 16 feet. Other items are 
rather scarce. 

Some mills refuse to sell anything at present, as they 
are expecting a higher market by April 1. The small 
mills are usually willing to sell easy orders at pre- 


vailing prices, especially in No. 2 & better log run 
dimension, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Jan. 14.--Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager 


of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., has been elected 
chairman of division 22, lumber, of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Whitmarsh is also presi 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. W. P. 
Gruner, of Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co., was made 
vice chairman. Other members of the division are 
L. E. Cornelius, Cornelius Lumber Co.; I. R. L. Wiles, 
president Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., and Thomas E. 
Powe, Thomas FE. Powe Lumber Co. 

Cc. W. Jones, of the Fort Smith Lumber Co., Plain 
view, Ark., was among the visiting lumbermen who 
called on the trade here this week. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., has returned from Little Rock, Ark., where the 
A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co., one of the Consolidated 
mills, is located. Because of the cold weather, Mr. 
Meyer reports, mills were operating only on short time, 
ice on the ponds making it impossible to maintain 
steam. He will go to Fort Towson, Okla., to attend a 
meeting of the Pine Belt Lumber Co. 

Stephen J. Gavin, president Stephen J. Gavin Lum 
ber Co., is confined to his country home on the Natural 
Bridge Road with an attack of the ‘‘flu.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan, 14.--Manufacturers and wholesalers expect to 
get considerable light on the retail lumber situation 
when the members of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association meet here the latter part of this month. 
While a considerably better showing in the market 
is expected between now and then, the real buying will 
probably not begin until after the convention. Ap 
parently the bulk of the buying in the last six weeks 
has been either for speculative purposes or immediate 
requirements. 

Not all retailers appear convinced that the spring 
will see the kind of a building boom that the more 
sanguine predict. These cautious ones fear there has 
been too much money tied up by war demands, also 


that the notion prevails that prices of building mate- 
rial are inflated. 

The labor market is easy, as soldiers and sailors are 
coming home looking for work. The farms will absorb 
a large part of this labor supply later. 

J. W. Deal, assistant manager of the retail inter- 
ests of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is on a _ trip to 
Wichita Falls and other Texas points. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 15.—Lumber shipments by ten mills reporting 
to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the week ending Jan. 4 were 3,781,575 feet, compared 
with 1,464,759 feet shipped during the week ending 
Dec. 28. Lath shipments were 1,326,167, compared 
with 97,000 for the previous week. Orders for lumber 
totaled 1,164,175, compared with 776,984 for the week 
before. Production jumped to 1,324,715 feet of lumber 
and 2,500 lath for the week ending Jan. 4, compared 
with 14,750 feet of lumber and 3,500 lath for the week 
ending Dec. 28. 

Salesmen for the various Weyerhaeuser companies 
will have a 3-day conference this week at the St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul. The meeting will be Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, and there will be discussions on every 
phase of the lumber selling problem. <A discussion of 
publicity will be led by George F. Lindsay. 

J. F. Jacobson, formerly well known to the lumber 
trade in this city but now located at Seattle, is in the 
city renewing old acquaintances and visiting the re- 
tailers’ convention. He plans on visiting Chicago and 
other centers. 

c,. J. Harris, who has been at the main offices of the 
Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Idaho, for the last 
year, has returned to represent the company in the twin 
cities and northern Minnesota. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 18.-The remarkable slowing down in northern 
Minnesota this season is illustrated by the fact that 
some prominent producers will not turn a wheel in their 
mills this year, among them: Northern Lumber Co., 
St. Croix Lumber Co., Swallow & Hopkins, Trout Lake 
Lumber Co., Pine Tree Lumber Co. and Engler Lumber 
Co., whose plants had a combined output of approxi 
mately 400,000,000 feet a year. In addition there will 
have to be taken into consideration the loss of about 
60,000,000 feet in the Cloquet fire last fall. 

There has been no cause for upward revision of the 
estimate that the woods output will be about 50 per 
cent of normal. Altho the labor situation shows some 
improvement, it is still acute, and an official of the 
Virginia & Rainy River Lumber Co. asserts that this 
company is about 1,200 men short of its require 
ments. The output of pulpwood is expected to be light 
owing to the recent reduction of $5 in quotation and 
the large quantities carried over from last year. 

T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth Log Co., is optimistic 
regarding the trade outlook in spite of curtailed out 
puts. A good demand is expected to develop later be 
cause of the building outlook and the small stocks 
carried by dealers. Some carlot business has been 
booked by the Duluth Log Co., but so far no eastern 
bookings have been made on this market. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 32 

Now that most dealers and lumber consuming 
concerns are thru with inventory work, business is 
expected to show considerable improvement. Buy- 
ers of lumber stocks are gradually passing out from 
under the spell of uncertainty and are more willing 
to believe that business is going to be good and to 
prepare to get their share of it. This is especially 
true of the furniture and musical instrument man- 
ufacturing trade. As to the lines that will benefit 
by a resumption of building there is still some 
hesitancy, as it is still a little too early to say 
what the volume of building will be in Chicago this 
spring. All admit that the city is underbuilt and 
right now there is a big demand for apartment 
houses, but whether speculative builders will under- 
take building on the scale they were accustomed to 
before the war is still problematical. The best 
thing that could happen to the building industry in 
Chicago right now would be a resumption in the 
construction of the Pennsylvania depot and other 
projects that are big and represent a real need. 
The resumption of such work would give employ- 
ment to thousands of workmen, and would keep con- 
ditions tranquil until later weeks could get other 
work under way. Prospects are now bright that 
the depot project work will be resumed shortly. 
It is reported.that some factory and warehouse en- 
terprises will be built this spring, but builders can 
not predict with certainty about home and flat 
building construction. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS——-WEEK ENDED JAN. 11 


Lumber Shingles 

6 6ct bao cans Seen wee 31,384,000 4,777,000 
RE 6 CRC nr Recwanes 40,030,000 3,477,000 
Increase ..............  eaeeses 1,800,000 
TE aeUenennsan ges SOOO sk kn ncae 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 11 


Lumber Shingles 

OL fie nbekaceachenaanad 52,100,000 7,084,000 
BOE ew nk co meas cecaenons 78,666,000 9,291,000 
PCTONOE sidasedcwnseas 26,566,000 2,207,000 


SHIPMENTS-—WEEK ENDED JAN. 11 
Lumber Nhingles 
SORE isd alee ee wae es 12,325,000 3,250,000 
REN ae vclae oan here ew eee 21,138,000 2,531,000 
reer se 719,000 
PPREE, ce eancuewesens Ge | aweceens 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1. TO JAN. 11 
Lumber Shingles 
NE: a'0°e's wc ue acnnte he eR . 19,135,000 3,657,000 
DOR btn didenrn dace newew a> oe 5,055,000 





Decrease ia 1,398,000 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ending Jan. 15 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
Lo ee eee ee hte. tea 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... & §$ 20,850 

5,000 and under 10,000...... 2 11,000 
10,000 and under 25,000.... 1 14,000 
25,000 and under 50,000..... 1 25,000 

300,000 GN OVOP... 2. cc cccccs 1 *500,000 
TR keedeekedeseeuee oes 13 §$ 570,850 


*8-story brick mercantile building for Philipsborn, 
at 1633-59 West Congress Street. 





Average valuation for week...... oeate, oe 43,912 
Totals previous week............ 7 121,500 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 17,357 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 9 38,500 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 15, 1919..... 20 692,350 
Totals corresponding period 1918. . 23 360,050 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan, 15.—If anything, there is some im- 
provement in demand, distributers say. They feel 
that from now on improvement will be gradual and 
tho no great demand is expected’'a much better mar- 
ket is expected. Prices remain strong and, they 
argue, should remain so, with stocks in the North 
in the present abnormal condition. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 13.—Movement of stock 
is slow and few orders are coming in. There is 
optimism among retailers attending the convention 
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E have on hand im- 

mediately available 

a good assortment of high 

grade Oregon White Pine 
Selects. 





WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING STOCK IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE: 


500,000 ft. 1x4, 6, 8,10,12 & 13°" & War. D Sel. & Bir. Ore.W.P. 
Can ship straight D, C or B & Btr. grade if desired. 
500,000 ft. 5-4x4”" & War. D Select & Btr. Oregon W. P. 
50,000 ft. 6-4x4” “ « « “ “ 4 
25,000 ft. 8.4x4” “ “ “ “ “ “ 
5,000 ft. 10-44” “ “ “ “ “ “ 
5,000 ft. 12-4x4”’ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
Can make close prices on the above. 


Write or wire our CHICAGO OFFICE for Information. 


S Lumber $ 
Liberty Company Chicago 
General Office, Sales Office, 

Portland, Ore, 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











WE saw large and long 


ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 


LONG FIR JOISTS’... | 


Granite Falls, 


AND BIG TIMBERS Washington 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 














Aros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


oo OF ie 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. a 8 Chapin Co., SPOKANE. WASH. 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 
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Demand 
[s Great 





=| for These 
4+ STEEL Profitable 
=| FENCE Steady 
POSTS Business 
= of unusual for Each 
= MERIT DEALER 





t) 





=; Our WRITE 
= Advertising for Our = 
in Farm Exclusive 















Magazines Sales 
Creates Rights 
SALES Proposition 
for You. To-day. 





CALUMET STEEL CO. 


208 S. La Salle St., Dept. 12 








CHICAGO 


















For Handling Big Logs 








EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 

are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
pose greater stress upon the line than big 
logs when moving freely. 

The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 
ditions, Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a “‘live’’ and dependable rope. 











Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


New York, Chicago, 
Denver, 

Salt Lake City 
‘San Francisco 


HERCULES 
WIRE ROPE 























Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades 


are Guaranteed you in 


ROUGH and CYPRES S 


DRESSED 


Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 




















Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000-_-.60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 
“Lit alows”’ 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000-_..40 cts, 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
$ get as of 75 special —_— also Sena wooks and FREE 
Money back if mot satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 742 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 





this week, but as usual they do little buying. The 
city outlook is far better than a year ago. 


New York, Jan. 14.—The yards are considering 
their inventories, but ordering very little. Prices 
hold well, and it is evident that the next three or 
four weeks will continue dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The white pine demand 
is still small, with little interest being taken as yet 
by the retailers. The general expectation among 
buyers is for lower prices, but millmen report small 
stocks in every instance and are predicting that the 
market will hold at a strong level for some time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 14.—Reports from white pine 
dealers indicate a better inquiry for material in 
Pittsburgh and while prices are firm and the market 
is narrow, it is improved over the last several weeks. 
Trade is confined to small hand-to-mouth buying of 
consumers. Low grade material is lacking in any 
development. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan, 14.—Most wholesalers find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to land any business on their 
asked prices. Stocks appear to be accumulating, 
altho slowly, and this is accounted for by the very 
dull demand, 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—Dimension demand re- 
mains quiet. Most of the manufacturers still main- 
tain base dimension, 8-inch and under, at $48, while 
some others have dropped to $46. Some of the mills 
have closed down from lack of business. Random is 
quiet with prices weak and Current 
prices at which sales are made are: Scantling, 2x3, 
2x4, $34 to $35; 2x6, 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $38 to $39; 
2x10, with few sales, $44; 2x12, with still fewer 
sales, $46 to $49. Boards are in very little demand 
now. Prices show weakness. Clipped matched 
spruce boards, 10 to 16, 5 inches wide and up, sell at 
as little as $42.50, tho some demand upward to 
$45. Spruce covering boards, 8 feet up, 5 inches 
wide up, tho quoted generally at $40, sell at $39 
and even under. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—The white cedar trade is full of 
hope and already sees a slight betterment in in- 
quiry, if not demand, A big post trade is expected 
this spring and indications are that the pole trade 
will also get back into something like its normal 
stride, If there is any pretense at building revival 
this spring and summer shingles, long quiet, ought 
to be active again. Prices remain strong. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—Hardwood distributers say that 
the sash and door concerns and furniture manufac- 
turing companies are more in a mood to take on 
lumber now than they have been. Most of them are 
just finishing up their inventory work and give that 
as a reason for not being ready to buy yet, while 
at the same time they admit that they expect better 
business in their respective lines. Two weeks hence 
ought to tell a better story. Tho business still lags 
as to volume that ought to exist, most of the manu- 
facturers stick tight to prices that they think ought 
to prevail. It is true that some are making con- 
cessions, but this is true mostly of the smaller com- 
panies. Almost every hardwood distributer in the 
Chicago market believes that when business does 
get under way there is going to be a heavy factory 
demand, and that later the sash and door people 
will be acting in somewhat of their old-time fashion. 
The different woods are all in about the same boat, 
distributers simply banking on big trade later on. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 13.—Factories have been 
active buyers since the holidays. Everything indi- 
cates that they are prepared to lay in good sup- 
plies of stock. The best trade is from furniture and 
implement factories, and there are some good orders 
for automobile material. Sash and door concerns 
are not buying much. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—Inch No. 1 common and 
FAS common oak, which has been rather dull for 
the last two months, is reported as showing some 
improvement, which is likely due to furniture de- 


mand, altho this has not openea up strong. 
Thick oak is very quiet. The ash market shows 
some activity, several blocks being sold here to 


automobile body manufacturers. Buying from this 
source is expected to show a substantial increase 
over last year. Gum has been a little quiet, with 
the exception of scattered demand for box material. 
Inch FAS has been in demand for the last week. 
Cottonwood and soft maple are rather quiet, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The hardwood market 
has recently been very quiet. The mills have a good 
supply of orders and are shipping considerable 
stock. Orders for specials still come in, but other 
inquiry has slackened up. Box factories appear 
fairly well stocked. Retail buying has not yet be- 
gun. 





New York, Jan. 14.—While the demand is light, 
prices continue to be firm. Many buyers are holding 
off expecting that a few weeks will see lower prices. 
While there are few large assortments in the city 
there is no inclination to hurry with orders. Wood- 
working plants get into the market very slowly. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—Tho many firms tell of 
increased inquiry of actual sales there are very few, 
especially of any amount. There is still an abnor- 
mally low business with interior finish manufac- 
turers, Trade with the cabinet, piano, furniture and 
chairmakers is below normal. There is the same 


small, tho somewhat regular, demand from the 
implement makers, carriage and wagon makers. 
Prices current, western and southern stock, are: 
Oak, quartered, $120 to $130; oak, plain, $80 to $82; 
basswood, $76 to $80; birch, red, $78 to $80; birch, 
cap, $67 to $70; maple, $68 to $70; ash, $84. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 13.—Hardwoods continue to 
reflect market quiet. The buyers seem poised like 
a swimmer, somewhat uncertain as to whether they 
should plunge in or not. But the holders are con- 
fident that the demand will come and they are very 
firm in their ideas of values. As for the dealers and 
the mills generally, they are in a position to fill 
wants with reasonable promptness. No important 
large additions to the supplies during the next 
month or two are looked for. There have been no 
developments in the foreign trade to give the situ- 
ation a materially different aspect. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—Not much effort is be- 
ing made to sell and more of a disposition is shown 
to await the natural development of demand, which 
every one seems satisfied will be more manifest in 
another month. There are a good many inquiries, 
but without developing orders, and sellers begin to 
look on them as much as sounders of the market as 
disclosing immediate demand, Furniture hardwoods 
and car or railroad stocks have been moving well, 
and there is not much change in vehicle woods 
from the war period, Oak, cherry, walnut, ash and 
hickory are steady. sasswood and cottonwood are 
weaker; in the first named FAS is down $1 and in 
cottonwood — $2. No, 1 common cottonwood — is 
down $1. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The outlook for hard- 
woods is regarded as good, tho the market is main- 
taining a waiting attitude for the most part. But 
little activity is noticeable as yet in the filing of 
plans for buildings, but architects are hoping for 





much better business this year than during last 
year, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 14.—There has been some 


very active buying in the better grades of hard- 
woods. The buyers have in the main been automo- 
bile companies that are resuming operations at an 
active rate and are gathering in materials as they 
can. The demand seems to be confined mostly to 
chestnut and poplar with some good calls for oak. 
The low grade hardwood trade is more quiet but is 
improved. Shipments are better than for some time 
but not much new buying has been reported, 





Ashland, Ky., Jan. 13.—A healthy inquiry is going 
the rounds for oak boards, both plain and quartered. 
Bill stuff is in heavy demand. Ash and walnut are 
quiet. Only a limited amount of stock is going on 
sticks, Prices remain unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—Distributers say that business 
is somewhat better, with a noticeable increase in in- 
quiry and orders more plentiful. They expect spring 
business to improve from now on and look for some 
real activity. Stocks are below normal and the hem- 
lock people have little to worry about, as it would 
not take rushing business to clean up stocks. Prices 
remain strong. 





New York, Jan. 14.—Prices are unchanged, altho 
well maintained. Suburban yards have been more 
active. Stocks among these yards are low, and it 
is a question of but a few weeks before they must 
be in the market on a very active basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The hemlock mills re- 
port having little stock on hand, having been handi- 
capped by lack of snow, but have been favored with 
better logging weather the last week or two and 
thus have been adding to stocks. Demand has been 
on a very small scale so far this month, but the 
basis of prices remains at a firm level. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 13._-No improvement is shown 
in the hemlock market. There is practically no de- 
mand for hemlock dimension. Prices remain fairly 
firm, however, owing probably to limited stocks in 
the market. For hemlock boards demand is very 
small and prices only fairly firm. Clipped hemlock 
boards, 10 to 16 feet, are still quoted at $39, but 
will sell for $88 easily in most cases, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—-The hemlock trade con- 
tinues inactive, but now that there has been a 
leveling of prices, following cessation of Govern- 
ment regulation, it is hoped a better inquiry will 
develop. The building outlook is more encouraging 
every day. It will not be long before a good line 
van be had on what the trade is to depend on from 
that source. Prices are firm, with the after-war 
adjustment upward. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 14.—There is not much hem- 
lock offered at this time and such trading as is 
reported is at a firmer price than usual, this lumber 
being influenced by the generally firmer tone of the 
southern pine market. The condition of hemlock 
stocks is not at all conducive to softening of values, 
for there is little material in the hands of consumers 
and some of the larger mills are in no shape to fill 
large orders. Labor conditions are improved at the 
hemlock mills, producers say, and this will enable 
a better showing in operations after the winter has 


passed. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—Continued good business is ex- 
pected for poplar. It was very active for many 


months, but during the period of quiet with other 
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woods it also has not been so active. However, 
business is expected to pick up from now on and 
get back into its old stride. Prices remain strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—Distributers report poplar 
is showing some improvement, especially in the 
low grades, this demand coming from box manufac- 
turers for such purposes as show boxes for export 
trade etc. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 13.—Many of the users of 
poplar continue to hold back with orders in the ex- 
pectation that the quotations will go lower, but this 
must be attributed mainly to the absence of a brisk 
demand for the work that calls for the use of pop- 
lar. The sellers, however, are not inclined to grow 
impatient and force the inquiry by inducements. 
The quotations are very firm all along the list and 
it does not appear that stocks at the mills have at- 
tained such volume as to exert pressure. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—Poplar continues firm, 
inch, $98 to $100, in small but regular demand. The 
boxboard business has fallen off, tho some regu- 
lar business is done. There is little call for the 
heavy stuff for crating. For interior finish there is 
very little call. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—It seems strange to 
write of the poplar market that it is quiet, after 
the long sustained activity that has characterized 
that wood more than any other. Demand is con- 
fined to the high grades and the shop stocks. Prices 
are firm, with only a decline of $1 in common inch 
FAS to $86 and of $2 to $54 in No. 1 common. Sid- 
ing and dimension are steady, 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 13.—The inquiry for poplar 
shows a decided improvement and while very few 
orders are being placed the indications are that 
stocks will be moving in the very near future. 
Stocks are low at milling points, with Very little 
lumber going on sticks, Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—If there has been any change in 
the west Coast business in this market it has been 
for the better. More inquiry is noticeable and 
orders, tho not plentiful, are more numerous than 
last week. A good, strong demand for fir is ex- 
pected in the local market this spring, and a bet- 
ter market than before for spruce. If building re- 
vives as many expect shingles will come back into 
a better market, tho they have been very quiet and 
are still so. Distributers of west Coast products 
in Chicago territory were never more confident of 
doing a big business than they are this year. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 11.—Among fir mills actual 
production dropped to 27,700,000 feet during the 
week, the figures being nearly 62 percent below 
normal. Manufacturers are in no hurry to emerge 
from the annual shutdown, since neither labor con- 
ditions nor the market warrants haste. The mar- 
ket in general is stronger, and the yard market is 
much stronger, with a marked tendency everywhere 
to quote discount No. 24 net to the trade. Cutting 
business is still scarce, with an immense amount of 
inquiry. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 11.—Conditions in the lum- 
ber market are unsettled. Eastern buyers are in- 
clined to hold off, hoping for a decline in prices. 
Millmen do not see how a drop is to come, because 
of the high cost of operating. Some of the mills 
are closed and others wil! shut down when they 
have finished business on hand. Some mills report 
considerable inquiry from the East. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 11.—The market in fir, spruce 
and cedar remains unchanged, but manufacturers 
and dealers look for an active demand in the near 
future. Business continues rather quiet, this being 
the dull time of the year. Many of the mills are 
down and will remain idle till business revives. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—CGeneral yard demand 
has been lighter than usual, but speculative buying 
has continued when items have been quoted under 
Discount 24. Some wholesalers are conceding 50 
cents off on common stuff. As mill stocks are get- 
ting low and broken, with a shortage of vertical 
grain stock, the mills are less eager for business. 
Indications are that there will be some advances. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—A fair demand exists for 
fir and spruce from the manufacturing trade, but 
yards are not adding much to their stocks. The in- 
quiry for lumber wanted for building purposes is 
not likely to start much before next month. The 
market shows an easy tone and mills appear to be 
anxious to get business and willing to make conces- 
sions from list prices. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—Business with western pines 
in the Chicago market, lagging for many months on 
account of the war, is now ,expected to pick up 
gradually until it will be normal again. The out- 
look is very bright and from now on the improve- 
ment ought to be gradual. Prices remain strong. 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 11.—With the approach of 
February lumber dealers of the Inland Empire find 
inquiries for western and white pine coming in 
stronger, indicative of a heavy spring trade as soon 
as building operations are resumed on a large scale. 
Prices continue steady, with an expectancy among 
dealers of an early slight advance in most grades 
of pine. There have been a few shipments to the 
eastern market lately. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—There has been a fair 
yard, business and a good factory demand for west- 
ern pines. Stocks on factory items are getting 
lower and there has been an advance of from $1.75 
to $2 on these grades. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The demand for the Cali- 
fornia pines is small at present and the intention of 
the consumer as a rule is to hold off until next 
month before buying. Stocks at the mills are small, 
particularly in sugar pine, 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—The redwood people are about 
the most optimistic to be found in the local mar- 
ket. They expect a big yard and factory trade and 
are making their plans accordingly. Prices remain 
strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 11.—While the demand 
for redwood yard stock is rather light, prices are 
well maintained. Eastern inquiries and orders are 
comparatively small. Stocks are low at mills and 
yards. With some of the mills closed for want of 
logs and others working eight hours, production is 
light and there is no probability that the market 
will weaken. The mills have a good deal of export 
business and there are numerous inquiries for red- 
wood ties for South America. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—Continuance of ex- 
tremely cold weather has had depressing effect 
on demand for redwood, tho factory business and 
inquiry have been fair. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—Business does not pick up with 
southern pine as many expected that it would. 
With many distributers inquiry is more plentiful, 
but not many new orders are coming in. Not- 
withstanding the lack in demand prices are main- 
tained. Mill stock sheets are very spotted looking 
affairs and distributers say that even were there a 
normal demand they do not know where they would 
be able to locate the stocks. Factory business is 
about all that is doing, as the yard demand is 
almost nil. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The southern pine 
situation is still uncertain. Apparently there is 
no eagerness on the part of the retailers to buy. 
On the other hand, the mills seem no more eager 
to sell and prices are firm. The few stock sheets 
issued are very short. As a result of this deadlock, 
there is much speculation as to what will happen 
when the building season opens. Admittedly the 
yards have only small stocks and it would not take 
much of a building program to clean them out. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 14.—While there is a fair 
amount of business being done, many retailers are 
still playing a waiting game. Many feel that prices 
are too high. But manufacturers insist that prices 
must go higher if they are to have a fair profit, 
and they are as willing to wait as the retailers. 
The mills report that cold weather has added to the 
difficulties of manufacture. Stocks are badly 
broken. Dealers report that transit cars are being 
disposed of rather slowly, 





New Orleans, La., Jan. 13.—Current bookings are 
of very limited volume, but brisk inquiry is re- 
ported and new lists reveal the price tendencies up- 
ward. Stocks at many mills are considerably below 
the normal volume and are broken in assortment. 
With the holiday shutdowns over and overhauling 
completed, the mills are increasing production, The 
labor supply is reported easier, Shipments have in- 
creased, thanks to better car supply, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—If any change has taken 
place it is in the direction of slight advances. As- 
surance given by the Government agencies that 
there will be no dumping of surplus holdings gives 
more confidence in the future of the market. There 
is a scarcity of dimension stock and prices are firm. 
Some grades of boards are as much as $1 higher, 
while others range from unchanged to 50 cents 
lower. Manufacturers have caught up on flooring 
supplies and under the light demand prices are 
from 50 cents lower to that much higher, according 
to grades. There is a better demand for car mate- 
rial. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—While there have been 
many more inquiries dealers have seen no increase 
in sales or real demand. Stocks of flooring, finish, 
partition etc. in first hands are light, and some 
mills are charging more than the maximum prices 
for flooring and partition. Partition is little in de- 
mand and prices are accordingly uncertain. For 1x4 
quotations seem to be $45 to $46. There are very 
few sales noted of southern pine flooring. C rift 
flooring continues positively scarce and there is not 
any too much of A or B rift. Flooring quotations 
are: Edge grain A, $59 to $60; $55.50 to $56.50; 
C, $45 to $49. No. 2 common is quoted for 6-inch 
at $35.50 to $36.50, and for 8-inch, $36.50 to $37.50. 
Sales are few. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 13.—Readjustment has not 
yet progressed far enough to justify expectations 
that orders will be freely forthcoming, but unless 
all expectations fail private avenues of distribution 
will open in sufficient number to compensate for the 
loss of Government business. This business, more- 
over, will be more satisfactory in that it will offer 
permanency and constitute a guaranty of sound- 
ness that should go far to inspire confidence. The 
stocks held here are small, with the exception of 
the heavier timbers, and the range of prices has so 
far shown much firmness, 








Do You Want 


Farmer Trade? 





Vee can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and-an established demand 
among farmers. They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary 

conditions in hog houses—that 

means larger and healthier hogs 

—smaller losses in little pigs— 
bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 









Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 
dealers sell OK Products. 














Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Gucst’s Wish = -_ 


One person RATES: 
Roem wish detached bath . « “$3, 2, Poe. 50, #3 
Room with private bath . . 3.80, a 5 
Per d 
aoc hi athacnes oe OTN S 


J 
ble room $5 to $8 
Room with private bath; Doub ‘Sinete 6 vidouble 
bed” « $4, $4.50, $5 


2 7 Two connecting rooms 
- with bath, a Same 
i 2 persons ° 
~ 3 persons, 35 to $5 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








] f 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 








tel Lo. Finest pat 








Wickes wir". Boiler 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your hack, 
bruised your knees and skinned your 
elbows doing it? 
Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in 
ten hours. 
Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler room 
cost’’—sent free. 
THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 


Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattie, 736 Henry Bldg. 








WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highes 


honors Panama Peeitic GRAND ad a4 = 
(nt ne ee eee 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-L GGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes & Tools 
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ORINT 


Headquarters fi 
Short. Shortleaf ? x A S 
(9-10-12 ft) | 
M. M. Elledge 


Two By Fours Dimension, Small 
Timbers and Boards. 


Band Resawed Crating Stock. 
Planing Mill and Assembling Yard at Corinth. 


H. C. Bell 
Manufacturer and Wholesaler 
Two By Fours, Dimension, 
Boards and Small Timbers 
Corinth, Miss. 


C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 
2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 


McRae Lumber Co. 


Two By Fours, Dimension Small 
Timbers and Boards. 


F. K. McRae, 
Manager. 














Planing Mills at Thresher 
and Booneville, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co, | 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 














rLumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience 


We make a specialty of Marking Cray- 
ons for the lumber industry. There’sa 
crayon especially suited to your every 
need —for green, wet, frosty and dry 
lumber. Each one is absolutely water- 


Fi proof and will not brush off. 








LUMBER CRAYON | 


CIRTR ANGER CBE LOWOr 





American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and 

yard. Made all colors; hard, medium, 

soft. They are stronger, will last longer 

and are cheaper and better. Let us 

prove it by sending you /ree samples. 
Write today 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measuré lumber, 
preantins. square timber and saw 
gs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


New York, Jan. 14.—The demand continues quiet. 
Prices hold well. Yards are not in the market to 
any extent. There are numerous inquiries, but 
actual business is placed indifferently. On the other 
hand, those who have visited shipping points report 
very few large accumulations of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Wholesalers report that 
it is difficult to make either purchases or sales, as 
the mills make quotations and then cancel them 
almost immediately. The market is quite unset- 
tled, but its tendency is toward strength. The 
mills find that they are running under such heavy 
overhead charges that an advance must be obtained 
for their stock. Retailers are buying little as yet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 14.--Tho buying is small in 


southern pine, there is a noticeable stiffening in 
prices and there is also more inquiry for material. 
There has been a decided improvement in the tone 


of the trade. It is scattered and without any single 
cause, but nearly all of the Pittsburgh dealers say 
they have felt the improvement to some extent. 
Yards are selling more stock and are inquiring for 
new shipments with more than ordinary interest. 
Prices are variable and while none show any decline 
some items have at least reached a higher asking 
price. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 


sections indicated : 


Hat Kan 
ties Aleg-  8as 
burg, andria, City, 


Miss. La, Mo. 
FLOORING 











eT Ce a heen ee eka eigiaes 50.75 <n 
Balbetter Se ee 48.25 
Sos9 ee uae Rawal 47. 25 > Sie 
¢ Pe er ree rare Ore 38.25 
ee ee ee a 27.50 er 
VG Ive PORE «-0 nee aes cs22 Seo 
De OE A Gin oe Hee a 8s wares 49.00 Paes i) 
th sche tter ee 46.50 46.00 a2 25 
I ‘J Be wanna pee eee 28.00 ee 
DM PRs ose a evens. S09) 6:04. oe eae re 38.00 
33.50 35.00 34.50 
4 sees Bde 
sac. |~“Gaueee 
32.00 Sere 
24.75 25.00 
1x6” No. 
No, 
No. 38, 
CEILING 
4x4" B&better 31.50 
No. 2.. 22.75 
BR aha 6s os 05 48) Soe Or pacaka ea 
5h x4” B better $2 $3.00 32.50 
Me as 08 Mae babe 31.25 81.50 30.50 
Sa Re ee rea ee coos aa 
%x4” B&better er 35.00 
dy RR ere 21.00 Saas 


PARTITION 


Ee ee ea ear 36.00 37.00 
OE rer eT ere $4.75 35.00 
TA es. + aso OK 68 ES RES 28.25 oranda 
1x6” B&better ..........000- 36.00 40.50 
Sa Sa rn een 34.75 i hea 
a Te eee eee 28.25 
Drop Siping 


1x4 or 6” B&better 35.00 35.75 











le ere ees $2.00 33.00 
ae oon eae 
a ee at 
lINISH 
Bédbe yo rough: 
INE 5.6, 68:8 9 ee we eS 37.00 
eA ae ee eer er S450 ose caine 
NS ib tee ate Sh hs 9. WS Bw ee ee ee vee Oe 
ES EE i ee ee i ae Sceveid 
1% and 2x4 to 12”........ pad ches ae 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
* | ea wns ee pints 35, 50 36.00 
35.3 38.00 
36. 38.00 
37. 5 39.00 
cieeriat* te aN a Gaede 37.00 38. 50 «39.50 
vA i WN isi cia 46s 5G eH 43.00 48.00 44.50 
a6 end Sxd to 12”... 00.06% re ee 
16054 1012" ooo es ec ccccwes oe 37.00 
C0 = 
Te SAP errr ae eae sieles soo) ROO 
ine” ieee eal ¥ Sukr are WAG wa Reales pare coos O80 
ROE N50. Ss fina. 6S bid @4: 0 ok ashe ree coos, Coo 
= | eT | ee ae er 5 ».-- 86.00 
OEE eee eee er sass Ore 
1% Ord Bee tO F2" 06:6 v0:50% 39.00 Sete 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr. 
aa ee 47.00 .... 44.50 
eM 555 wis ieichue Wit 6 oe erscd e's 47.00 48.00 45.25 
JAMBS, Bébetter 
%,1% and 2x4 and 6”..... 48.00 
Boarps, S18 or S28- 
No. 1, 3x 8", 14008 16"... cere 30.50 
Other lengths... 33.00 cto. 
1x10”, 14 and 16’..... cere cose ee 
Other lengths... 33.00 oc. oro 
nig”, t£0n@ 50"... ‘ 32.50 
Other lengths... 83.75 $2.75 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
ix 6 to 12” Pe 
Pe reer: 26.25 
ee ee D. E 25.75 
ER cine a ck ens 00's 27.75 28.40 28.75 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
 - 2S eee 19.50 
7 rere oar 22.00 21.75 
RD 5 sie aaiy se wR OREO 20.00 .... 21,500 
BRN 4s G vickacaaes vA 23.00 22.00 22.00 
No, 4, all widths and lengths... .... case cee 
FENCING, S1S— 
Gs 2 RN ee Sax sivas he's ++. *28.50 30.00 
Other lengths. . 31.50 *28.00 29,25 
ee. ar rere --+.- 80.83 30.50 
Other lengths.. 31.50 30.50 30.25 
No. 2 (all lengths) 
| Ea eee 22.00 23.82 23.75 
i Oe eres 25.75 25.00 24.75 
No. 3 Se le ngths) 
me eee ee ey ee 21.00 20.50 20.00 
126” Oe Se ee 21.00 *21.00 20.00 
SHIPLAP 
No, 1; ix 8”, téend 26’ ...:.. coos See 
Other lengths... 31.25 31.00 30.75 
1x10”, 14 and 16’..... coche “See 
Other lengths... 31.25 |. . 88.25 


Hat- Kan- 
ties- Aleaw- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
Miss, ha, Mo. 
No. 2 bs 20”): 
Se ew ee icee aaa 26.00 26.67 26.75 
1x10” Pee ree eee 26.00 Ns 26.75 
No, 3 ey peneme) 
ee tora 21.25 *20.75 21.50 
1x10" AEA Scape abSiRies ; ee 
DIMENSIONS, S1S1E— 
mo. i, 2x 4”, 10’ 25.75 26.50 25.50 
2 23.50 H 3.5 
2 
2: 
2G", 2 


ox 8”, 


2x10", 








No... 2, 2x 4”, 
Be cieaeneanceen 23.00 22.00 22.25 
ee caw cae 24.5 24.00 24.00 
5 dal age: | See eRe tree er SEO s2e0 ‘Se 
Ee races tues 20.75 20.50 20.50 
LANs 21.75 20.50 20.50 
Ci 2 ae aa 21.50 21.50 
OR Ey Us dresser arate i re aren 
EES C Ore 22.00 21.25 
[1 SORES re eae 22.00 22.50 
UO 20" 6 oc irs 24.75 23.25 
ade || SS a 24.00 24.00 
ee va oeaG we ees 22.00 22.00 
RE wiscaleug'e eg wats GeO. s200 nee 
3 | | Ve 24.00 *23.50 24.00 
4 ae | | ee ee *26.00 .... 25.50 
i ee er ee *24, = evne OO 
Casares tne *24.50 *27.50 24.00 
, hee: {| rr *26. OO *29.00 25.50 
No. 3, 2x4 to 12” Bea eretineaiee soos 2G0O P00 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No, be Sa. K&S S48, 20° & under: 
RCS PELE arene ee 26.00 29.00 26.75 
10" 5b ticle eau dlgee letecelpnw a enedoed 29.50 81.00 30.25 
RR ee erie ee are ACR S200 oes, BRS 
74” A z 
Be calahahe pe Woelo sie BG chavs asa Seba 40.00 
SHORTLEAFK TIMBERS- 
No. RS S48, 20’ & under: 
BG BSI gs a Ga Woo kat 25.00 
to” 5 5.ca ceri: ab. W ET ora SERA ae 24.25 
Aa ARRAS Ren na mn 28.25 
oo ee et *34.25 
PLASTER Lari 
Oy Ries Be isk Peake dda s 8.35 3.70 3.68 
Co a tg {eran er 3.15 
Byrkir LATH 
Se a eng ee 18.25 coos 2S 
eM e755 9 wipcniovee ie", 6 nile 18.25 sass, mee 
ee: en ees nae 21.00 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)- 
Bébetter, 9 and 18’... ....04. *39.00 37.00 
20 GN: FO oo.scicawcee *38.00 ate 
Gh ohooh bone went wearers *30.00 
es i I  eloais schieeieere *33.50 
ET 0 | Sei area ae *33.00 
| SR OES Ler a ae *30.00 
16’ cag. Wical tb. WiW Bie, ace ea we *33.00 
5’ and multiples..... *30.75 rr 
DIG. 2, SROMOED: <4. 6 0:5 0 0 <.9.6:0.0.8-4 22.25 26.00 
CaR DEC : A’ 
No. 2, 2”. 10, 18 or 20’... .*26.25 
No. i id foe ty? a) Ae 25.00 
CAR SILLS, S48 
OG”. BA tO: 96 wiccc cece *36.00 
Up to y” eee *39.00 
ee 47.00 
Wp to 10", “86 46: BO? so ics sce *40.00 
ee A a is e-6eles *43.50 
Up: to 12”, 84: 10.36" oc cccccs *41.00 
Oe OO os secens 49.00 
Up to: 04". Be te: BC" 5 iccdcas *46.00 
| re 54.00 
Carn FRAMING 
8” & under, 20’ & under...... 26.00 
STRINGERS 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 26 & 28’ *49.00 


LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK StTocK- 
PRO EPR is 6 a0 #5 aces ware 27.50 


* Prices quoted during the previous week. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 14.—North Carolina pine is freely 
offered, and as long as the building situation con- 
tinues to hold up as it does there is little prospect 
of very much activity. The uncertainty of the 
Government’s attitude on surplus lumber stock is 
more pronounced in the North Carolina pine situa- 
tion than in other lines. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Not much effort is being 
made to get business this month by either mills or 
wholesalers. The outlook is said to be for some ad- 
vance in prices in certain grades at least, tho low 
grades are not expected to be very strong, since 
the demand will naturally be smaller this year than 
last. Small stocks are held in the retail yards. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 13.—The box makers are un- 
der no pressure, the demand for boxes on the part 
of the Government having been greatly curtailed, 
without compensating’increase in the requirements 
from other directions. The bay is open and there 
is no impediment in the way of vessel movements, 
while the railroads are now in a far better position 
to make good any deficiency in transportation facili- 
ties by water. If the local market has not been 
flooded with stocks under these circumstances it is 
for the reason that the mills have no large accumu- 
lations. The receipts here are to be regarded as 
very moderate, tho by this time, to be sure, some 
of the wharves are fairly well loaded up. Prices 
are easy in some divisions, but the holders of stocks 
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are disposed to resist pressure and do not push 
sales by making concessions. 








Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—Demand continues slow, 
but there has been a little improvement in inquiries 
and in sales of roofers. There has been a noticeable 
drop in prices for roofers during the week. The 
1x6 have dropped from $37.50 to $39 to $35 to $37; 
and the 1x8 from $38 to $40 to $36 to $38. For rough 
edge there is little call. Prices current are for 4/4 
under $12, $50 to $51. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 13.—Not much change in 
market conditions is reported today. There ap- 
pears to be seasonable run of inquiries, with a good 
many dealers placing ‘‘fill-in’’ orders for mixed cars 
and some of the wholesalers and distributers build- 
ing up their stocks. Better call for common is re- 
ported in some quarters. It is not expected that 
demand for spring stock will reach its full stride 
until the latter part of January or early February, 
the trade being apparently disposed to hold off until 
more definite line can be secured on building pros- 
pects in consuming territory. Production is still 
more or less curtailed by labor shortage and shut- 
downs for repairs, and mill stocks, of course, con- 
tinue more or less broken in assortment, some items 
of common being in particularly low supply. Car 
supply seems to be fairly satisfactory. Prices are 
reported unchanged, but firmly held all round. 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—Cypress moves along about like 
other woods, inquiry being more frequent but very 
little new business so far. Distributers are hopeful 
of conditions, tho, saying that buying halts because 
buyers still feel that prices will soften, something 
they believe will not materialize. Mill stocks are 
uneven and in no shape to take care of any big 
business, even tho it developed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—As southwestern yards 
are just emerging from the snow, the demand for 
cypress was light last week, tho evidence of re- 
newed demand is now in the market. Mill stocks 
are still reported small. Prices show no change. 


New York, Jan. 14.—The market is quiet. It is 
recognized that the early spring will see a heavy re- 
sumption of building, and that it will not be long 
before cypress will resume its former position in this 
market as a woodwork commodity. Most of the 
business taken now is at prices slightly under high- 
est quotations, but the prospects are good. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The demand for cypress 
has not started up yet, as it is too early for much 
interest to be taken in regular building lines, tho 
some increase in inquiry is shown, mostly for tank 
stock. Yards here are looking for a fair trade this 
spring and the market promises to hold firm in 
tone. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—During the last week or 
so much more inquiry is noted and there have been 
some sales of cypress for industrial purposes. For 
house building purposes there has been a little in- 
quiry on cypress noted but not much has been done 
in the way of sales. Prices remain firm. Prices 
current are: ists and 2ds, 4/4, $69 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, 
$72 to $75; 8/4, $85 to $90; 83-inch, $100 to $110; 
No. 1 shop, $47.50 to $50; 5/4, 6/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, 
$62 to $65. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 13.—Cypress is simply wait- 
ing for the resumption of construction work on a 
fair scale. It got something of a chance at the time 
when other woods had become so scarce as to reflect 
a positive famine during last winter. The gains 
then made are being maintained and there is no 
sign of weakening. It is felt that building opera- 
tions will be taken up on a sufficiently broad scale 
to furnish a market for all of the cypress available, 
and meanwhile the holders of stocks are content to 
wait. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 14.—There has been a per- 
ceptible sag of selects and shop grades of cypress, 
which are quoted $2 lower on actual sales, in both 
inch and 2-inch stocks. Selects average $44 for 
inch and $54 for 2-inch. Shop sells at $35 for inch 
and $44 for 2-inch. Other grades are firm 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Jan. 15.—Red cedar clears fell off another 
5 cents this week, the new quotation being $3.95, 
Chicago basis, while stars jumped in price 10 cents, 
the new price being $3.45, Chicago basis. White 
cedars remain: Extras, $4.35; standards, $3.60, and 
sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. Lath are quiet. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 11.—Production of red cedar 
shingles remains unchanged in volume. The supply 
of logs in the Sound is low and will remain slack 
until there is increased activity in the big camps. 
The market is steady to firm with stars at $2.25 and 
clears at $2.70.. Rite-Grade inspected stock, extra 
stars, $2.40 to $2.45; extra clears, $2.85 to $2.90. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 13.—Cypress shingle situa- 
tion “lays as it was,” offered business far exceeding 
available supply of seasoned stocks. So far as can 
be learned, no straight-car orders are being ac- 
cepted by the mills in this territory, and it is not 
easy to fill mixed car orders because of broken mill 
assortments. There is said to be no accumulation 
of stocks at mills, and no immediate prospect of 
any. Cypress lath accumulations have been pretty 
well worked off during the last few weeks, and in 
spite of stiffened prices on straight cars, as 
noted last week, demand is still rated good. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 14.—There is a tendency 
to stiffen a little on prices. The transit line has 
been cut down and mill stocks are reported con- 
siderably lower. Quotations are about $2.35 for 
stars, which are scarce. Quotations on clears range 
from $2.70 up. The spread between stars and clears 
is unusually small and dealers are predicting an ad- 
vance soon. Siding also is quiet and there is no 
large call for lath, 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 13.—No encouraging signs are 
seen in the shingle and lath market. Lath, if any- 
thing, are harder to sell than before. The 15%-inch 
continue to go as low as $4.25, tho some sell at 
$4.30, and they are generally quoted as high as 
$4.40. The 14-inch continue to be offered with few 
sales at $3.90 to $4. Tho a little more active than 
lath, shingles continue to be very poor sellers today. 
White cedars are said to be firm—that is, fairly so— 
current prices for extras being $5.10 to $5.15, and for 
clears, $4.65 to $4.75. The red clears, both British 
Columbia and Washington, have very little sale and 
prices for them remain varied and weak among the 
several dealers. The average price for extra clears 
remains about $5, but prices are too varied to quote. 
Clapboards remain scarce and in no demand, with 
prices firm as before, for spruce, 4-foot, extras, 
$58 to $60; clears, $56 to $58. Furring remains a dull 
element of the market, $37 being the general asking 
price, with sales often at less. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 13.—The demand for shingles _ 
is held down to small proportions; but it is also to 
be said that no large additions to the stocks in hand 
have been made, so that there is an absence of con- 
gestion, with the holders quite content to wait for 
the demand to assert itself independent of any con- 
cessions. As for lath, they are also affected by 
the quiet in construction work, but no recessions 
in the quotations are to be noted and the outlook is 
considered good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 15.—The market for shingles 
shows scarcely any activity. It is believed that 
there will be a good demand during spring, as the 
retail stocks are generally below the average size. 
Prices are not much changed and clears are quoted 
at $4.30, with stars at $3.78. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13.—Manufacturers of tight 
cooperage stock report there is some demand for 
oil and wine barrel material. At present there is 
very little demand for slack heading and staves. 
Manufacturers are disposed to reduce their output 
until conditions are more settled, one big St. Louis 
concern which has nearly a dozen mills reporting 
that its present output is about 30 percent of 
capacity. 








Flooring Sales 
Increase 
with 


find it hard to duplicate 






Particular Buyers 


No matter how small your town may be, there's 
a present need for “Oconto Brand” flooring. A 
trial order will prove that for dependability you'll 


HOLT QUALITY «4 SERVICE 


—It 
Satisfies 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 


CONTO 


WISCONSIN 














Protect the edges of your stock and 
prevent all claims and controversies 
over shortage through the use of 


STAR *‘e° BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Use them for bundling flooring, ceil- 
ing, siding, pickets, box shooks,staves, 
export lumber, veneers, etc. Write 
today for full particulars on these tie 
buckles that are approved by sales 





z Insure Safe Delivery 


. . YD. ‘ 
managers and shipping clerks. LAP Vy 
KRRLEL q 
MWWKKK*KE. 
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BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. »s< 7 


. NNQHY Mic 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. >>> 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order, No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 


Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and roe 
get them. Adv. ZELNICKER IN ST. Js. 


FOR SALE 

Circular saw mill at Ontonagon, Mich. Capacity, 30 M 
daily. Complete with steam feed, tower, edger and trim- 
mer, Cut off saw, live rolls, sawdust and wood conveyors. 
Complete lath and planing mills. Mill last run in Sept., 
1918. One million feet of logs on hand. 
JOHN HAWLEY, Ontonagon, 


WANTED—BERLIN NO. 94 MATCHER 


Dept. 





Mich. 





15”x6”". Must be good and cheap. Also Power Box 
Squeezer, and No. 8 or 10 Nailers. 
J. L. NEILSON & CO., 
602 Main St., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 





WANTED—SWAMP LAND. 
J. NORMAN JENSEN, 
2300 Insurance Exchange Bldg. o” 
Chicago. 





WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails ete. If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell, A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man, Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 


us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Manhattan Bldg., 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





ASSISTANT PURCHASING AGENT. 


A Competent buyer of packing materials, box lumber, 
erates, cartons and paper is wanted by a Company now 
operating seven factories in several states, 

This position requires an experienced lumber buyer with 
executive ability, who has been accustomed to handling 
large responsibilities 

The right man for this position will have ample opportu- 
nity for advancement. In reply please give experience, for 
the past five years, and rese nt salary. 

Address “R. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSARY MANAGER 
By Saw Mill in Southern Mississippi. Write fully, giving 
age, experience, references, salary expected, when can take 
hold. CYBUR LUMBER CO., Cybur, Miss. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
With thoro retail yard experience, honest and inclined to 
et things done promptly and accurately. The man we have 
n mind does not need saloon goods to keep up his energy. 
Yard located in good town of 18,000 less than 100 miles from 
Chicago. Replies should state age, experience, married or 
single. Responsible | setenenege to be furnished at interview. 
Address . 101,’" care American Lumberman. 


suomi neces MANAGER. 
Yellow Pine, wholesale and manufacturing concern, with 
nice mill, wants high grade, hustling office and sales mana- 
ger who knows the trade in O.F.A. territory, can sell tran- 
sit cars, timbers, R.R. and special material. Must know 
the mills and be able to handle transportation. We have a 
nice congenial place for the right party who can deliver 
the goods. Would sell some interest to right party. State 
salary, experience and all things you know would be of 
ss to us in first letter. 
ress “‘L. 108," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

A large wholesale and manufacturer of Yellow Pine re- 
quires a man, about 30 years of age, to take complete charge 
of Order Department, including order records, correspondence 
with mills, customers and branch offices; handling claims 
and some purchases and =. Manager. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement. our reply will be held in 
strict confidence. Write fully experience, references and 
salary required. 

Address “"M. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 

About March 1st. Efficient, competent man not over 45. 
Must be thorough mechanic, capable of setting up and 
operating any woodworking machine and experienced on 
costs and every branch of the retail stock, custom and job- 
bing millwork business. Give age, experience in full, refer- 
ences, salary wanted, and state if any experience in manu- 
facture of packing hoxes. 

Address . 182,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A LARGE aca PINE OPERATION 
In Alabama has an opening for a live, energetic man to 
supervise railroad operation, spur line construction and 
loader operations with duties as trainmaster. Give full 
references, experience and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address ‘“‘TRATNMASTER,”’ care American Lumberman. 





























MANAGER WANTED 


For country yard doing a very large volume of business, in 
western South Dakota town of 2000 population. Must be 
wide-awake, progressive, keen salesman and able to get 
and hold both farm and town trade. This is an exceptional 
opening for a man of real ability. State age, salary asked, 
experience, and give references ‘and full particulars in first 
letter. Address “R. 128,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND ESTIMATOR 
For retail lumber and millwork business. 
Address “R. 122,’’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTED RELIABLE EXPERIENCED MAN 
To manage lumber yard in small country town in N. Dak. 
Address “RR, 120,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MNGR. 
For one-yard town in Eastern Wisconsin. Young married 
man able to speak Ge rman preferred, 

Address “R. 131,’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED A CAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE 
Yard foreman. ED. MUNGER LUMBER CO., Lafayette, Ind. 


BAND SAW FILER AND YARD INSPECTOR 
Wanted at once. W. H. COOK & CO., Warsaw, Ind. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted for door, sash and blind plant. Must be fully com- 
petent to handle factory end of the business. State ex- 
perience and give references. 
GREGG & SON, Nashua, N. H. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Central Wisconsin; must be experienced in business, be a 
business getter and able to meet stiff competition. State 
age, whether married or single, and salary expected first 
letter. Also want references. Must have man at once. 
Address ““"M, 121,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
Lumber accounting and costs. —" be thoro and able to 
get results from those under 
Address “*M. 107,’’ aa. “American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR YARD 
In 8. EB. Colorado, capable of keeping books and a hustler. 
Address *“M. 112,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED:-PLANING MILL MACHINE FOREMAN. 
Address . 126,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMANAGER 
A large wholesaler and manufacturer of Yellow Pine re- 
quires the services of a high-class lumberman as an execu- 
tive, largely in handling sales. Experience in railroad ma- 
terial is desirable. Your reply will be held strictly confi- 
dential. Write full Der ulars 
Address M. 138,”’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 
Capable of meeting hard competition, Give full information 
as to experience, references, salary expected, and advise 
how soon you could accept position in first letter. Central 
Illinois yard. 

Address “LL. 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER FOR SMALL RETAIL YARD 
Central Ohio, one yard town; good farming community. Ger- 
man Catholic preferred, State experience; age; whether 
married and salary wanted; also give a number of refer- 
ences. Address "“K, 102, care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER FOR COUNTY SEAT TOWN 
Central Ohio. Good town; splendid farm surroundings and 
a good yard. German Catholic preferred. State experience; 






































salary wanted, age and whether married; also give a 
number of references. 
Address “K, 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT COMPETENT 
To take entire charge of logging, cordwood and railroad 
operations. Must have experience and first-class references, 
State all details in full and when available. Address 
“SUPERINTENDENT,” care American Lumberman. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. 
Apply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 


Lassen. County, Cal. 

















WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
For right-hand hardwood mill, friction feed, capacity 15 
thousand feet, Knight carriage. Three years’ work, g 
pay to hustling sawyer. State wages and ex erience rat 
letter. A. J. BURTON, Dorset, Vt. 


WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans ete. for large southern plant. State age, experience, 
give references and state salary expected. Good ope ning 
for right man. 
Address ie 





145,”’ care American Lumberman, 





“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber car- 
rying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general lumber information, 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; 
postpaid, $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














TRAVELING SALESMAN 


To sell 
Sash and Doors 

For St. Louis house in Southern Indiana and Central 
Kastern Illinois. 

Only applications from first class men will be considered. 
Good salary. 

Address, giving age, experience and references, 

“TRIUMPH,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—WHITE PINE LUMBER SALESMAN 
Immediately to travel Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico; ex- 
plain years’ practical experience, grading manufacturing 
and selling; recite by whom employed, state age, compen- 
sation wanted; write fully to avoid unnecessary delay. 
Large, well assorted a to sell. 

Address . 128,"’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Lox Shook salesmen to locate in large consuming center 
to represent southern manufacturer. Some traveling re- 
quired. Must be high class man and understand the trade 
thoroughly. Good a to right party. 
Address ““R. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN: BY MANUFACTURER AND 
Wholesaler to travel Pennsylvania and New York territory, 
calling on Factory and Yard trade. Prefer man with some 
practical knowledge of production. State age, experience, 
— of previous employer and salary expected in first 
etter. 

Address 





“RR. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 





CITY LUMBER SALESMAN 

Wanted: Experienced retail lumber salesman to sell 
lumber and mill work to Contractors and Manufacturers in 
Eastern Ohio. 

In connection with our Lumber Department we operate a 
large Planing Mill manufacturing all kinds of high class 
interior trim and cabinet work. 

Good salary and permanent position. Give age and expe- 
rience in first letter. Address 


SALES MANAGER, P. 0. Box 155, Youngstown, Ohio. 


WANTED A YOUNG, ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
For Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska territory. One famil- 
iar with West Coast products preferred. To the right 
party, a liberal arrangement, including interest in profits. 

Address “RR. 117,”" care American Lumberman. 


SUPER-SALESMAN 
Young man, 25 to 35 years of age, to sell lumber to the 
industrial trade throughout the United States, not by drudg- 
ery of traveling on the road but by correspondence. Must 
have good knowledge of lumber grades and able to write 
a letter with a punch to it. Excellent opportunity for am- 
bitious man. Only one of superior — can handle the 
work, Call if possible. If you write, give full mio 
RUSSELL J. MATTH 
30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, ill. 


SALESMAN. 

Wanted—Salesman with successful experience in market- 
ing to the retail and industrial trade, White Pine, Hem- 
lock, Cypress, Northern Hardwoods and Pacific Coast prod- 
ucts. Territory Northern Ohio and Indiana. State expe- 
rience in detail, age, single or married and salary expected, 
Preference given to discharged men from the United States 
or Canadian Army. 

Address 











“L. 109,"’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SALESMEN 
Pacific coast fir manufacturer of highest standing in east- 
ern trade desires capable commission representatives in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Southern Michigan 
fields. Applicants state experience, territory worked and 
present selling connections, 
Address “*M. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—WANTED 
For lumber and hardwood charcoal, St. Louis and southern 
Illinois and Indianapolis and Indiana territories. State age, 
experience and starting salary. 
Address ““M, 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

Wisconsin Manufacturer of hemlock and hardwoods wishes 
to engage salesman of proven ability. Must be a man of 
energy and initiative, familiar with factory and yard trade, 
capable of producing results. To such a man we can offer 
an exceptional opportunity with —_— commensurate with 
ability. Reply must contain complete business experience. 

Address *“*M, 118,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WE WANT A LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
Who is acquainted with the Chicago industrial trade. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO. 
30 N. LaSalle St., Coens i. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESM 
To handle Yellow Pine Lumber in Ohio, ioaeee, N sichigan, 
Western Pennsylvania and Northern New York, by manu- 
facturer of High Grade Long and Short Leaf Pine, handling 
Timbers, Dimension and all kinds of yard stock, railroad 
and special material. A good connection for a hustler in 
any of the above territory. 
Address “*M. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the 
PARTMENT. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE DB- 





WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Indiana and Michigan ‘Territory. State experience, 
reference and salary expected. 
Address “M. 103,’’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
To travel in Iowa. For one of Iowa’s foremost Sash and 
Door Companies. 
Address 





“M, 105,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood lumber salesman for New York and New Bngland 
territory. State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “L. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN. 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast ~“—— products on commission, 
dress . 105,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—BY x RELIABLE WHOLESALER 
Operating in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, a first class sales- 
man, capable of handling retail and industrial trade. Pre- 
fer a man able to invest a few thousand dollars and work 
on a salary and percent. Splendid oo for the right 
man. State age, expe rience and references 

Address ‘R. 188,’’ care American Lumberman, 


A WELL ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 
Yellow Pine company, with ample capital, located at St. 
Louis, wishes to engage experienced office and road sales- 
men. In your reply give age, experience, reference and 
salary expected, 

Address “RR. 139,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—COMMISION SALESMEN 
In all eastern and southeastern territory, by reliable whole- 
saler and manufacturer of Pacific Coast Lumber and Shin- 
gles. Have fine = on Premium Clears. Liberal commis- 
sion. Address 140,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED —aaiGH CLASS SALESMAN 
With thorough knowledge of fir and cedar. Must have wide 
acquaintance with Coast mills and able to do some buying. 
Chicago concern, State age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address ““R. 142,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS 
Territory. One who ean price and list millwork from plans. 
Address “Rh. 141,"" care American Lumberman. 



































